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I’ve got.a prize.” 

“Oh, Uncle George! L 
thought it was only boys 
and girls at school that 
got prizes,” said little 
Flo. 

“Well, and you might 
have been sure that such 
a good ald boy as Ungle 
George would be at the head of his 
form,” said Redge, who had just come 
home from school, and did not stand 
much in awe of his good-natared uncle, 
who, it must be admitted, rather en- 
couraged the young ones to make free 
with him,—at any rate at Christmas 
time. 

“But what is the prize?” said Essa. 

“T hope it’s a pair of skates,” said 
Redge, “ warranted to help a fellow to 
cut figures without making his bones 
ache, as mine do with all the cracks I’ve 
had on the ice to-day.” 

“I hope it’s some French sugar- 
plums,” said little Flo; whose chief 
Christmas delight was coming in to 
dessert and getting the corner of the 
table next to Uncle George. 

“I hope it’s a story-book with lots 
of pretty pictures,” said Essa, who had 
got beyond the period of sugar-plums. 

“Well, Essa, you've nearly guessed 
it,” said Uncle George; “and now I’1l 
tell you how I got my prize.”—(Uncle 
George had been in the navy, and so he 
had a way of using seafaring phrases.) 
“The other day, as I was cruising over 
to Cavendish Square, keeping a bright 
look out, I sighted a ship—shop, I 
mean—on the larboard, and dropped 
anchor alongside. Some people think 
it vulgar, but I always heave to and 
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cast anchor opposite a bookseller’s 
window ; there is generally something 
to be learnt, and often one sees a little 
picture-gallery without paying the usual 
shilling. Well, I brought my glass to 
bear on the window, to see what sort of 
goods there were on board; and the 
moment I did so I saw—yes, I saw— 
and I said, ‘That's the very thing for 
Redge, and Essa, and Flo ;’ and I tacked 
about so sharp that I nearly stove in 
the ribs of another old captain who was 
also taking the bearings alongside, and 
then I boarded the good ship; and 
after a short parley with the first lieu- 
tenant that I came across, the crew 
surrendered the prize, and I set sail 
with it in tow, that is, in my tail-coat 
pocket, and there it is now.” 

“Had you to shell out much shot 
before you took your prize, uncle?” 
asked Redge, who made the mistake of 
thinking that those figures of speech, of 
which schoolboys are so fond, sounded 
better than the Queen’s English. 

“ Well, as I’m going to give you my 
prize, you ought not to ask what it 
cost ; for the proverb says, ‘ Don't look 
a gift-horse in the mouth,’ that is, to 
see by the marks on its teeth whether 
it is an old horse or a youngone. But 
as I wish you to take some more of 
these prizes for yourselves, I'll tell you 
that I got six for sixpence, so perhaps 
you can guess how much they were 
apiece: and here they are, one for each 
of yourselves, and one for each of you 
to give away, for I am sure that ‘THE 
CHILDREN’s Prize’ will be a little trea- 
sure for yourselves, and that you will 
do a kindness to your companions if 
you advise them to take it for them- 
selves.” 
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Of course the Editor cannot speak 
quite so strongly as Uncle George does, 
but he will venture to say that he 
trusts “THE CHILDREN’S Prize” will 
not be false to its name. He hopes 
that, like the little serial which for 
five years past he has conducted for 
children, it will help its readers to 
know more of the Great Father of all 
the families of the earth ; more of the 
loving Jesus, the children’s Friend ; 
and more of the Holy Spirit, the ever- 
present Teacher of our spirits; he 
hopes that it will stir them to read 
God's Holy Book, and help them to 
understand some parts of it better, by 
giving them now and then pictures of 
the customs, the peoples, and places 
spoken of in the Bible; he intends to 
give short records of the sayings and 
doings of holy men, and women, and 


children, so that all may strive to 
follow their example. 

He will not leave out any little story 
or incident because it is amusing, for 
he believes the sunny smile to be God’s 
gift as much as “the plenteousness of 
tears”—only laughter must never be 
at anything that is sinful, nor may it 
be at an unsuitable time or place, nor 
in too great measure. 

This is the sort of Medley which the 
Editor trusts that God will enable him 
to provide, month by month, for many 
children, in many homes ; and he trusts 
that not only will this little visitor 
make many earthly homes brighter and 
happier, but also that it may move its 
readers to seck that wondrous offer of 
heavenly love, “the prize of the high 
calling of God in Curist Jesus.” (Phil. 
iii. 14.) 
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“P.D." 


T the time when Samuel Budgett, 
afterwards called “The Successful 
Merchant,” first went into business in 
Bristol, pepper was laid under a heavy 
tax. In consequence it was commonly 
adulterated; and in almost ever 
grocer’'s shop might be seen a cas 
marked “ P. D.”—“ pepper-dust”"—a 
dust looking like pepper, with which 
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argument which had no weight with 
him. If everybody did wrong, it be- 
came him to do right. “It was only a 
trick ofthe trade.” The more he thought 
of it, the more he hated the sight of 
that ugly cask. It looked like a hypo- 
crite, and he liked genuine things, men 
or goods. He felt sure he could not 
ask the blessing of God upon the use of 
this “P.D.” This decided him, and he 
determined instantly to obey his con- 
science. It was night. He went into 
his shop, rolled the cask down into an 
old quarry behind the building, where 
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the pepper was mixed before it was 
sold. lt had grown into a custom of 
the trade! and men, who called them- 
selves honest men, did it without 
stopping to think, or to ask whether 
it was right or wrong. 

A cask with “ P.D.” on it was also 
found in Mr. Henry Budgett’s shop. 
As soon as Samuel Budgett went into 
the firm his conscience b to grum- 
ble. That “everybody did so” was an 


ie 


he stove it in, and scattered the “ P.D.” 
to the four winds ; and then his consci- 
ence was at rest. 
This is what Christian principle does. 
It is often said there must always be 
more or less deceit in trade. We 
should be sorry to believe this, or to 
suppose that success in business can 
in any way depend upon lies; or that 
the many Christian men engaged in 
trade would for one moment lend them- 
selves to underhand dealings, or to any 
ractices which would not bear the day- 
ight of common honesty. 
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FROZEN TO DEATH. 


A TALE OF CHRISTMAS, 
By Rev. C. W. Jones, 


“« }fBOZEN todeath! Poor little boy! 

On Christmas Day, too! And 
only seven years and a half old!” 
Such were the words that caught my 
ear as I walked up the village street. 
Bd that you say, Mrs. B.?” 


»> 3 
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CHRISTMAS, 


SSS Ss 


“Why, sir,” answered the old dame, 
to whom I spoke, “ haven’t you heard 
of poor little Jack Porter, and how he 
was set to keep the rooks off Mr. A.’s 
stacks this snowy weather, and got 
frozen to death? And I daresay the 

or child hadn’t a morsel of victuals 
in his bag, for many’s the time I’ve 
even him a crust as he came past our 

oor, and he has told me it was the 
first bit he had had in his mouth that 
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morning. And there’s that mother of 
his, always -——” 

“There, there, Mrs. B.” I broke in: 
“poor woman! she’s in trouble enough, 
no doubt, and knows as well as you 
could tell her, whether any neglect of 
hers has had anything to do with her 
little boy’s death—if the report is 
true ; but I'll go down to their house, 
and see what can be done: perhaps I 
may be some help or comfort to them. 
Good morning.” 

So I left the old dame, and went on 
my way to the home of the poor child. 
Poor little Jack! and was he really 
frozen to death? I had known him 
from a baby, like most of the younger 
inhabitants of the parish, for I was the 
clergyman. He had been to school in 
his time, but at seven years of age he 
was supposed to have completed his 
education, and had been taken to work 
in the fields—*“ keeping birds,” as we 
call it in the eastern counties, or “ bul- 
eee or “grassing,” or whatever 
might be the work of the season, and 
asking his appearance now and then 
at my Sunday-school, when his work 
did not require his presence on that 
day. Anda nice little boy,—a naughty 
little boy he was, full of fun, and full of 
mischief, but quick and willing at his 
books and lessons. And now he was 
frozen to death, poor little boy!—on 
Christmas Day, too !—and only seven 
years and a half old! Think of that, 
you ha BY mother, sitting by your fire- 
side, with your merry little boy of that 
age, running in, all flushed with rosy 
health, in his pork-pie hat and seal-skin 
coat, out of breath to tell you that the 
big pond is beautifully frozen, and that 
father has taken him on it; and the 
snow is so deep in the garden, that 
he can’t see brother’s waterpot that 
had the ice in it. Yes, this frost and 
snow that your little boy so rejoices in 
have been the cause of poor little Jack 
Porter’s being frozen to death,—and 
on Christmas Day, too! 

Poor little boy! I knew him well, 
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and I have no doubt but that almost 
his last thoughts were, how famously 
he had driven “them nasty crows” 
away. For he had a strange notion of 
duty, had that boy; and I feel sure that 
he would never have yielded to that 
fatal drowsiness, if he had not succeeded 
in driving away the rooks to some less 
carefully protected stacks. Master was 
at church too; and as master and the 
rooks were all quite safe for a time, he 
thought that he might creep into the 
hedge, and try to thaw himself a little. 
Master was at church, and how poor 
little Jack wished that he was there too ! 
He was not particularly fond of going to 
church, wasn’t Jack ; and, when he was 
there, the shells of walnuts and the 
cores of apples were very often to be 
found under his seat. But to-day —this 
cold Christmas Day—he would have been 
glad to have been at school and church 
too. How nice they must be looking, 
all in their fresh holly, how beautifully 
warm the school stove must be; and , 
how pleasant that particular hot-air 
grating in the church to which he loved 
to apply his worn shoes in the winter- 
time; and how sweet the Christmas 
hymns were! Hark! he almost thought 
he heard them now. No: it was some- 
thing else. But how odd it was: it 
felt somehow like church all out in 
the snow, under the hedge there —like 
church at sermon time—he felt so un- 
commonly drowsy : but he oyghtn’t to 
go to sleep. though he could not exactly 
tell why. There certainly was no old 
man with a long stick to hit his white 
little head, and wake him. No; but 
there were the rooks back again, sure 
enough. “Caw,caw,cah-h-h!” “ Caugh, 
cagh!” “Jackle, jackle, jackle!” Yes, 
and the jackdaws too: so he must be u 
and driving them away, or master woul 
“ make a noise,” or perhaps give him a 
“hiding” for not minding his business. 
Yes, and poor little Jack, only seven 
and a half too, struggled out of his 
ditch, and drove the enemy away, and 
watched them settle down by somebody 
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else’s stacks, half a mile off. Now he 
might rest again, and back he crept to 
the hedge, and pulled out of his bag the 
remainder of his piece of bread, smeared 
with lard, which was to serve for din- 
ner, as it had done for breakfast. For, 
in spite of old Mrs. B.’s supposition, he 
had not been sent out into the fields 
that cold Christmas Day entirely din- 
nerless. So he sat, and gnawed the 
half-frozen slice of bread. Poor fare, 
indeed, but he thought of the Christ- 
mas treat the school-children were to 
have the next day. And was not he a 
schoolboy ? To be sure he was: he 
went to Sunday-school whenever he 
could, and always came in for anything 
— that might be goingon. And that 
a i treat was a Pere 
good “going on.” was to bea 

5 tmas Trea thing that Jack had 
never seen, but there been one 
given to the school four years before ; 
and what a lot of sweets and things 
brother Bill and sister Mary Ann had 
brought back ; and that beautiful pair 


of warm cuffs of hers, and that splendid. 


red comforter that had been given to 
Bill! Perhaps there might be one of 
the same sort for him to-morrow. Oh, 
how nice it would be! Why it would 
almost cover his little body, and he 
would sleep in it, that he would. And 
oh, how he wished he had it now! And 
he would take a nap, come what might ; 
for he did feel so strangely sleepy. 
Hark! were those the rooks back 
again ? No it was only a sheep cough- 
ing in the next field. How queer it 
was that he should take a sheep for a 
rook! Rooks are black, and sheep are 
white’; rooks have feathers, and sheep 
have wool Oh, yes,— 


‘¢ For sheep are harmless, and you know 
That wool upon their backs doth grow.” 


Certainly ; and they make cloth of o 
and comforters too. How I wish Ih 

that comforter! and I would take just 
@ nap, and then——- And then Jack 
yielded, and sank intoa soft sleep. He 


slept, and he dreamt that he was in the 
school-room, all glistening with holly 
and other evergreens, with a huge 
Christmas Tree (a whole dream of it- 
self) burning brightly. He had got the 
red comforter, and the organ was play- 
ing, and they were all singing,— 


‘“‘ Hark ! the herald angels sing ;” 


and he heard a voice calling him by 
name, and looked up, and saw a strange 
face. And yet, somehow, it seemed 
familiar ; for it was wondrously like 
that placid countenance which had so 
often looked down upon him out of the 
church-window : like that in the picture 
in the school-room, where He sat with 
one child upon His knee, and a troop 
of little ones crowding around Him, in 
spite of stern, black-bearded men, who 
would have kept them away.— 


“ Glory to the new-born King.” 


Little Jack tried to go on singing 
—so, at least, my fancy framed his 
dream— but, whatever it was, the pen 
of man can write no more, The scene 
was changed ; all his dreams were cut 
short, and he had been brought face to 
face with realities ; for the report which 
I had heard was only too true; and, 
when I arrived at his poor home, there 
lay the body of the child who had been 
frozen to death. Poor little boy! On 
Christmas Day, too! And only seven 
years and a half old ! 


Oh ! happy children, in happy homes 
do not wear your warm clothes, and 
gather round the blazing fire and enjoy 
your pleasant meals, as if all these 
things were your right ; for, perhaps, 
you are not 80 g a child as poor 
ittle Jack. Yet God has made you 
much better off than he was, There- 
fore, do not forget to thank God, who 
has been so good to you; and, if you 
can, warm, or clothe, or cheer some poor 
child amongst your neighbours whose 
home is not as happy a one as, I trust, 
your own is. 
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Oor ENGLIH 
BIBLE. 


The Old Testa- 
ment was origin- 
ally written in 
Hebrew; and 
the New partly 
in Hebrew, and 
partly in Greek. 

oth were trans- 
lated into Eng- 
lish about 250 
years ago. The 
work of trans- 
lation was per- 
formed by forty- 
seven of the most 
learned men in 
the country. 
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** Say your prayers in fair weather. 
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HIS is a scene 
in the life of 

one of the kin 
of Israel. It will 
be a good way of 
spending a quar- 
ter of an hour 
some Sunday 
evening to turn 
over the records 
of that far-off 
time as given in 
your Bible, and 
to search if you 
can find out the 
name of the king 
and of the pro- 
phet, and the 
meaning of the 
“symbolical ac- 


tion” which is 
shown in the 
picture. 
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** She'd like to see us with a broom, 
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And with a crossing of our own.” 
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SETTING UP IN BUSINESS AT 
A CROSSING. 


FROM MRS. SEWELL'’S MARVELLOUS BALLAD, 
“MOTHER'S LAST WORDS.” 


Showing how it fared with Juhn and little 
Christopher when their poor mother died. 


ss A ND soshe’'s gone!” the landlord said, 
‘ And you are left to face the strife; 
Well, I will say I never knew 
A better woman in my life. 


‘Of course I'll take the things, my boys, 
For right is right, and so I must; 

But there’s a sixpence for you both,— 
You'll find it hard to earn your crust.” 


They thanked the man, and left the house. 
“T'll tell you what we'll do,” said John. 

‘“‘ This sixpence here will buy a broom, 
We'll sweep a crossing of our own, 


‘““We won't go to the workhouse, Chris, 
But act like men, and do our best; 
Our mother said, ‘A crust well earned 
Was sweeter than a pauper's feast.’ 


‘¢ Oh, yes! we ‘ll work like honest boys, 
And if our mother should look down, 
She'd like to see us with a broom, 
And with a crossing of our own.” 


Away they went with anxious hopes, 
And long they hunted here and there, 
Until they found a dirty place 
Not very far from Leicester Square. 


And here at once they took their stand, 
And swept a pathway broad and neat, 

Where ladies in their silken gowns 
Might cross, and hardly soil their feet. 


The people hurried to and fro, 
And midst the jostle, jar, and noise, 
And thinking of their own affairs, 
They hardly saw the little boys. 


Not so with all, some caught a sight 
Of little Christy's anxious eyes, 

And put a penny in his cap; 

And every penny was a prize. 
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At last the streets began to clear, 
And people dropped off one by one; 
“ Let's go,” said little Christopher, 
“ My pocket is quite heavy, John.” 


They counted up their pence with glee, 
And went away to buy some bread, 
And had a little left to pay 
For lodging in a decent bed. 


Next day John kept his crossing clean, 
Swept off the mud, and left it dry; 
And little Christy held his cap, 
But did not tease the passers-by. 


And many a one a penny gave, 
Who marked the pale child's modest way; 
And thus they'd sixpence left in hand 
When they went home on Saturday. 


A HOLIDAY SONG. 


WE "RE merry, merry schoolboys, 
Our half-year’s work is done ; 
To-morrow’s sun will see, boys, 
Our holidays begun. 
There is a time for playing, 
For mirth and goodly cheer; 
And we're not ashamed of saying, 
We're glad that it is near. 
Chorus. We're merry, &c. 


Right cheerfully each morning, 

Or wet or fine the day, 
Without a word of warning 

To school we ‘ve trudged away. 
For well we know that never 

Shall we be useful men 
Unless we're taught— nor ever 

Can schooltime come again. 

Chorus. We're merry, &¢. 


Yet let us not forget, boys, 

As homeward now we roam, 
To try that none regret, boys, 

Our holidays at home. 
True happiness we know well 

On goodness all depends ; 
And that we'll try and show well 

At home to all our friends. 

Chorus. We're merry, &c. 


—0te{00-—— 
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SAY YOUR PRAYERS IN FAIR 
WEATHER. 


+t APTAIN BLANK, who 
commanded a vessel trad- 
ing between Liverpool and 
America, once took on 
board a man almost at 
the last minute, to serve 
during the voyage as a 
common sailor. The new- 
comer was soon found 
to be quarrelsome, foul- 
mouth and drunken. 
In short, he was the 


plague of the vessel. 

t length a violent storm arose, all 
hands were piped upon deck. When 
the men were mustered to their quar- 
ters, the swearing sailor was missing, 
and the captain went below to see 
him ; great was his surprise to find 
him on his knees repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. Vexed at what he accounted 
his hypocrisy or cowardice, he shook 
him roughly by the collar, exclaiming, 
“Say your prayers in fair weather.” 
The man rose up, and said in a low 
voice, “God grant that I may ever see 
fair weather to say them !” 

In a few hours the storm abated, a 
week more brought them to harbour, 
and the incident passed away from the 
memory of the captain; the more ea- 
sily, as this sailor was paid off the day 
after landing, and did not appear again. 

Four years had passed, during which, 
though the captain had twice been 
shipwrecked, he still lived without 
thought of God. At the end of this 
period, he arrived in port after a long 
and dangerous voyage. 

It was on a Sunday morning, and 
the streets were ee with persons 
proceeding to the different houses of 
worship; but the captain had no 
thought of joining those good people. 
He was on his way to a tavern to 


drown the recollection of his past perils. 
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Whilst walking towards this place, 
he met a former friend, a comrade of 
many a thoughtless hour. Salutations 
over, the captain seized him by the 
arm, declaring that he should accom- 
pony him. 

“T will do so,” replied the other, “on 
condition that you cume with me first 
into this church, and thank God for 
His mercies to you on the deep.” 

The captain was ashamed to refuse, 
so they entered the church, and suc- 
ceeded in getting a place in front of the 
pulpit, at about five yards from it. 

he preacher riveted the attention of 
the whole congregation, including the 
captain himself, to whom his features 
and voice seemed not wholly unknown, 
though he could not recall where or 
when he had seen them before. At 
length the preacher’s eye fell upon the 
spot where the two friends stood. He 
suddenly paused—still gazing upon the 
captain, as if to make himself sure that 
his eyes did not deceive him—and after 
a silence of more than a minute, he ex- 
claimed, in a voice that startled eve 
one, “ Say your prayers in fair weather.” 

The audience were amazed, and it 
was some minutes before the preacher 
recovered sufficient sag aan pl to 
tell the incident which the reader al- 
ready knows, adding, with deep emo- 
tion, that the words which his captain 
uttered in the storm had clung to him 
by day and by night after his landing, 
as if an angel had been charged wit 
the duty of repeating them in his ears ; 
that he felt the holy call as coming 
direct from above, to do the work of his 
crucified Master; that he had studied 
at college for the ministry, and was 
now, through grace, such as they saw 
and heard him to be. 

It is said that Captain Blank was so 
struck by this effect of his own hasty 
words, that he sought the counsel 
of the clergyman, and became a true 

nitent, and in due time an earnest 

hristian sailor. 
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Esquimaax Man and Woman. 


(tHE Eequimaux are an odd race of 
people, who dwell in the northern 
coasts and islands of America, in the 
regions of perpetual ice and snow. These 
scattered tribes live almost always on 
the coast, so that they look to the sea 
for their main sustenance. Their houses 
are built out of the only materials that 
are to be had—ioce and snow! Snow 
for the walls, and ice for the windows ! 
The Esquimaux are very short-legged, 
for as they spend most of their time in 


their canoes or dog-sledges, their legs 
have but little to do, and become 
stunted: and from being thus small of 
stature (rarely reaching five feet), they 
do not require very lofty houses, and so 
each dwelling is only about sixteen feet 
across, and six or seven feet high, and 
the building of a house is only the work 
of an hour or two for a couple of men 
—one cutting the slabs of snow, and 
the other laying them in their places in 
the walls. These dwellings are heated 
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Eequimaux buildiug their Snow Hut. 


by oil-lamps, the wicks of which are 
made of moss, and trimmed with a 
piece of stone or stick. 

The clothes of these odd people are 
made of the skins of reindeer, bears, 
wolves, or foxes; and their shoes of 
seal-skin, with soles of the tough hide 
of the walrus. Their winter suit has 
always a large hood, which can be drawn 
over the head at pleasure ; this is bor- 
dered with white fur, which sets off in 
a strange way the dark face that it en- 
circles. Nature has not made the Esqui- 


maux of darker skin than the natives 
of Southern Europe, but exposure to 
their sea ie te A = 
of grease and filth which they get in 
their smoky houses, and which the 
never wash off, make them almost blac 
as they grow older. 

The Esquimaux hunter is skilled in 
making and managing his canoe, which 
is not more than fifty or sixty pounds’ 
weight, so that a man can easily carry 
it on his head when crossing the ice. 
The Esquimaux propel their canoes 
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over the water with a double-bladed 
paddle, at a great s in pursuit of 
whales, , or wild fowl. 

During their short summer the Es- 
quimaux leave their snow-houses to 
melt, and taking their tents they for- 
sake the sea-shore, and hunt the rein- 
deer in the valleys, or capture the 
wild-fowl and fresh-water fish in the 
lakes in the interior of the country. 

When the long dreary winter returns, 
during which the sun is altogether out 
of aight for months together, the Esqui- 
maux come back to the coast and build 
new snow Villages. Perhaps during the 
summer, when the water was open, 
they may have visited the shore for 
the purpose of eapeuris. that great 
giant of the icy seas—a whale! 

The Esquimaux do not use harpoons 
with ropes fastened to them in securing 
a whale, as the sailors do who go out 
from this country and America. When 
the huge creature is discovered, the 
men of the tribe get into their canoes 
and surround it; then they hurl darts 
into its body, each dart having fastened 
to it a seal-skin inflated like a bladder. 
When a number of these are fixed in 
the body of the whale, the creature, 
strong as it is, cannot sink down far 
into the water; it soon rises to the 
surface again ; the seal-skin floats show 
where it is: the Esquimaux dart after 
it in their canoes, and shoot a fresh 
volley into its body, till at last the 
whale is wearied out and killed. 

The capture of a whale, however, is 
a rare piece of good fortune. It is the 
seal on which the Esquimaux mainly 
depend. The seal may be regarded as 
the staff of their life, in that it furnishes 
them not only with food, but with light, 
fuel, and clothing. 

In open weather, when the Esqui- 
maux hunter sees a seal on the ice he 
works craftily round, hiding behind 
snow-drifts and _ ice-hillocks, often 
clothing himself in a seal-skin, and 
floundering clumsily over the ice, wag- 
ging his head from side to side, as the 
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seals are seen to do; so that if the 
animal sees him it may mistake him 
for one of its companions. In this way 
he gots between the seal and the water, 
and then kills it by a blow on the snout 
with a club, or by piercing it with a 
spear. 

But in winter, when the sea for 
hundreds of miles is covered with ice 
& full yard in thickness, the seal-fishery 
would be at an end, and the poor 
Esquimaux would starve, were it not 
that God has given the animal a habit 

iar to itself, which brings it 
within their reach. 

Though the seal can live in water 
like a fish, and probably could pass 
a whole winter under the ice without 
much inconvenience, yet it likes, now 
and then, to take a little fresh air, and 
have a quiet nap on the top of the ice. 
With this design it breaks a hole in 
the ice while it is thin, and keeps it 
carefully open during the whole winter, 
clearing away each new crust as it 
forms. The Esquimaux, knowing this 
habit, watch a seal’s hole till the crea- 
ture comes out on to the ice, and then 
do their best to capture it. When seals 
are scarce, the hunter will often wait 
for his prey for hours during the long, 
dark nights, concealed behind a heap of 
snow, which he has piled up for the 
ead ee A float-stick placed on the 

reathing- hole serves as a signal to tell 
when the seal is mounting through its 
trap-like , and gives the hunter 
time to get into the attitude to strike: 
or if the night be too dark for him to 
see the float-stick, the hunter covers 
the hole with a lid made of a cake of 
pure white snow. In the centre of this 
id he punches a small opening with the 
shaft end of his spear, and then awaits 
the seal’s rising to the upper air. The 
dark water bubbling up through the 
small central hole, which can be seen 
even in the darkest night, betrays the 
seal’s approach. The hunter does not 
wait for it to climb out on to the ice, 
but he drives his spear down through 
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@ 
the yielding snow upon the animal’s 
skull, and so kills it on the instant. 

It is sad to say that these Esquimaux 
have no religion—they have some 
superstitions about witches and sor- 
cerers, about good and evil spirits, and 
about a good and bad place hereafter. 
Missionaries have gone amongst them 
almost in vain, for they do not give any 
heed to the teachings of the Christian 
faith, which might cheer and comfort 
them in their hard and dreary lot. 


Tae Lorp’s Prarer.—I remember, 
on one occasion, travelling in this coun- 
try with a companion who possessed 
some knowledge of medicine; we had 
arrived at a door, near which we were 
about to pitch our tents, when a crowd 
of Arabs surrounded us, cursing and 
swearing at the “rebellers against God.” 
My friend, who spoke a little Arabic, 
turning round to an elderly person 
whose garb showed him to be a priest, 
and said, “ Who taught you that we are 
disbelievers ? Hear my daily prayer, and 
judge for yourselves,” He then repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer. All stood amazed 
and silent, till the priest exclaimed, 
“May God curse me if ever I curse 

in those who hold such belief! 
ay, more, that a hig shall be my 
prayer till my hour be come. I pray 
thee, O Nazarene, repeat the prayer, 
that it may be remembered, and written 
among us in letters of gold.”— Hay’s 

Western Barbary. 


MorHeER in different | 
somewhat similar sound. In Saxon it 
is medder ; in Latin, mater; in Ger- 
man, mutter or muder ; in Spanish and 
Italian, madre; in Danish, moder; in 
Dutch, moeder ; in Persian, mader; in 
Sanscrit, matree. 


ages has a 


OSS 
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It is said that the late beloved Prince 
Consort caused a marble statue to be 
carved for one of the staircases at Wind- 
sor Castle. The figure represented Ed- 
ward VI. with an open Bible in one 
hand and the sceptre in the other, point- 
ing to the text, 2 Kings, xxii. chap., lst 
and 2nd verses, “Josiah was eight years 
old when he began to reign. And he 
did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord.” The Prince, by this sta- 
tue of a religious king of England, who 
died in early youth, sought to keep 
before the eye of the young Prince of 
Wales two bright examples in regal life. 


— OS ree — 


THE tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 
When next the summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 

Sir Walter Scott. 


OS Ett 


A Livine Farra.—In a public school 
in New York a short time since, on an 
alarm of fire, a terrible panic ones 
and many of the scholars were injure 
by rushing to the doors, and one of the 
teachers, a young lady, jumped from a 
window. Among the hundreds of 
children with whom the building was 
crowded there was one girl, among the 
best in the school, who, through all the 
frightful scene, was quiet and calm. 
The colour, indeed, forsook her cheek, 
her lip quivered, the tears stood in her 
eyes, bat she moved not. After order 
had been restored, and all her compa- 
nions had been brought back to their 
places, she was asked how she came to 
sit so still when every body else was in 
such fear. “My father,” said she, “is 
a fireman, and he told me if there was 
an alarm of fire in the school I must 
just sit still.” 


—_— St tsa 


THE MISSEL-THRUSH AND NUTHATCH. 


Missel-Thrush is one of the 
largest and most beautiful of all 
the Thrushes, and is perhaps one of 
the best known of British birds; its 
rich, clear, and loud voice is often heard 
in the most stormy weather, and hence 
it is called by some the Storm-Cock. 
The Nuthatch is a very shy bird, not 
uncommon, although not often seen. 
The following story is told about a 
nuthatch :— The r little bird was 
wounded, captured, and caged ; and in 
order to obtain his freedom Jaboured 


day and night without ceasing, except 
tothe his” food, until at last he died 
from exhaustion. What an example of 
perseverance the little bird sets to some 
of our little readers, who are so soon 
tired, and give in! The Nuthatch has 
a very strong beak, and works hard with 
it: it gets hold firmly with its claws, 
and swings its body to and fro, using 
its beak at the same time like a pick- 
axe; by this means it can easily break 
the shell of a nut, and get the kernel, 
which it feeds upon. 


Lonpow : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 2% Parseyostee Row. 
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King Alfred translating the Psulins. 
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KING ALFRED AND THE 
SALMS. 


PS 


N EARLY one thousand years ago 

Alfred was King of England. He 
is often called Alfred the Great; and 
he has a good claim to the name: for 
he was great in war, so that he is said 
to have fought fifty-six battles by sea 
and land, chiefly against the Danes. He 
was great in wisdom, for he governed 
so wisely, that robbery was unheard of, 
and it was said that goods might be 
safely left even on the highroad. He 


was great in learning. In his time it . 


was said that there was hardly a man 
from the Thames to the Humber who 
understood Latin; but Alfred knew it 
well, and turned many books from Latin 
into the Saxon tongue, that his people 
might read them. He also endowed 
schools in different parts of his king- 
dom, and founded the University of 
Oxford. But, best of all, King Alfred 
was great in goodness. He divided the 
twenty-four hoyrs into three equal 
parts: one he devoted to the service of 
God, another to public affairs, and a 
third to rest and refreshment. He 
often entered the churches secretly in 
the night for prayer. Like all good 
men in all ages, he loved the Word of 
God. He found time not only to read 
the Bible, but to copy out for himself 
all the Psalms of David, and always 
carried the book in his bosom. 

He was most anxious that his people 
should have the benefit of these Divine 
words, so he began to translate the 
Psalms of King David into Anglo- 
Saxon, but he did not live to finish 
this good and holy work. 


——--aee 


LEARN in childhood if you can that 
happiness is not outside, but inside you. 
A trustful heart and a clear conscience 
bring happiness which no rank or riches 
can bestow. 
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“MAKE STRAIGHT PATHS FOR 
YOUR FEET.” 


YOUNG woman who wished to 
serve God always, but who every 
now and then was absent from church, 
or neglected her prayers, or said or did 
what was not becoming her Christian 
character, went to ask her clergyman 
to help her to overcome her weakness. 
The clergyman, who had known her 
almost a her life, asked her how it 
was that, this last time, she came to 
forget her duty and yield to temptation. 
She told him that she had gone last 
Sunday to spend a few hours with some 
cousins who were not at all godly peoples 
and that they had laughed at her for 
being so strict, and had sneered at re- 
ligious folk, and said they were no 
better than their neighbours, though 
they gave themselves such airs—and 
she had been so weak as to join in 
their jests—and then she had been 
afraid that they would laugh at her if 
she left them to go to her usual place 
in church ; so she stayed and spent 
the whole Sunday in foolish talking, 
though all the time she felt an ache in 
her heart, and could not forget that 
she was doing wrong. 

“Well, Mary,” said the clergyman, 
“T see how it is; it is just this,”—and 
he took up a ruler that lay on the table 
beside him,—“ you are making a track 
like this ;”’ and he drew a crooked wav- 
ing line along the floor. “ You allow 
yourself to be led first to one side, and 
then to the other, by your neighbours 
and companions. You are 80 rash as 
to go and sit in the seat of the scorn- 
ers, and to enter their houses on the 
Lord's own day, and thus you are led 
astray, and you lose all comfort in your 
religion. Now, Mary, believe me, this 


crooked track will only end in terrible 
misery that can never be mended or 
ended, therefore take my advice, and 
begin at once to do thts;”—and he 
drew a straight, steady line along the 
floor with the ruler; “choose your 
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friends amongst the godly, and hold to 
them; you are too weak to go with 
safety into the company of the ungodly: 
above all, whenever you are tempted, 
seek the help of Jesus, our true and 
heavenly Fricnd, and then you will be 


able to ‘make straight paths for your 
feet.’”” (Heb. xii. 13.) 
— OS OO 


A Hrve or Bees WORTH KEEPING. 


B patient, B watchful, B lowly, B mild, 

B wise as a Solon, B meek as a child; 

B studious, B thoughtful, B loving, B kind; 

B awake to your faults, to your neigh- 
bours’ B blind; 

B cautious, B prudent, B steadfast, B true, 

B friendly to all men, B loving with few; 

B courageous, B gentle, B liberal, B just, 

B eleanly, B humble, for you will B dust; 

B honest, B just, B religious, B pure, 

B prnyerful, B Curist-Like, and you'll 
B secure. 


OC» 2332. 


SAFE TO MIND MOTHER. 


[THERE is a game which some foolish 
boys seem to think capital fun, 


they run across the road just in front 


of a iage, and see how near they 
can cebto danger without being hurt. 

They are not as wise as the Irish 
coachman, who got his first place in 
this way. 

A gentleman had two beautiful 
horses, and he wished a careful man 
to drive them: as he paid good wages, 
there were many men who were eager 
for the place. He fixed an hour when 
they were all to come to his house, 
that he might choose the best. When 
the first man went upstairs to see him 
the 113 ter said to him,— 

“Now, my man, how near the edge 
of a precipice would you undertake to 

ive my carriage ?” 

The man thought a minute, and then 

auswered,— 
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“Within a foot, plaze your honour, 
and no harm.” 

“Very well,” says the master: “go 
down stairs, and [ll give you your 
answer by-and-bye.” 

The next man came up and was asked 
the same question, and he said he 
could drive safely within half a foot. 
The next thought he could go within 
five inches, and another said he would 
undertake to go within three inches 
and a half. There was only one more ; 
and when he came up, and was asked 
how near the precipice he would drive, 
he answered,— 

“ Plaze your honour, I'd kape as far 
off as I could.” 

“You're my coachman,” said the 
master. And so the man who did not 
run into danger, but kept as far from it 
as he could, got the place. 

Boys, if they are wise, will keep as 
much out of harm's way as they can, 
and not amuse themselves by seeing 
how near they can get to it without 
being hurt. 

Tom Trotter’s mother had often told 
him not to run across the road in front 
of carriages and carts; but Tom thought 
there was no ray ae for he had quick 
oe and nimble legs; and so when 
the other boys ran across he did the 
same. 

One day he was coming home from 
school, and he ran across the road in 
front of a spring cart that was coming 
along at a swinging trot, and his foot 
slipped over a loose stone, and down he 
fell. The man in the cart tried his 
best to pull up, but it was too late, 
the horse could not check itself soon 
enough, You would have thought that 
Tom must have been killed, but God 
took care of him ; the horse’s hoofs did 
not strike him, though one came so near 
that it grazed his leg, but the wheel of 
the cart went over his arm, crushed it 
sadly, and broke the bone; and for 
many days Tom lay in bed, and for 
many weeks he could not use his arm. 

How often in those days and weeks he 
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wished that he 
had done as his 
mother had told 
him ! 
Disobedicnce 
does not always 
meet with such 
a quick punish- 
ment, but it does 
so oftener than 
some =_— children 
think. You may 
depend upon it, 
boys and girls, 
that it is not 
only right, but 
safe, to mind 
mother. 


"You are tak. a tiveh Laie tuts.’ 
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MISSIONARY 
Scuccess.—It is 
calculated that 
at the present 
moment there 
are in heathen 
la.ds upwards 
of a wiillion and 
a guarter of liv- 
ing Christians, 
who, but for the 
labours of mis- 
sionaries during 
the last sixty 
he would all 

ave remained 
idolaters,— 

“ What hath 
Gop wrought!” 
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THE LIFE-BOAT. 
CHAPTER I.—TO THE RESCUE, 


HEN the wind blew on shore, and 
there was plenty of it, it made 
rough weather at Waterford. Then 
the whole force of the ocean would 
beat against the big rocks that stood 
out of the water, and made a roar like 
thunder. The little town was snug 
enough in the shelter of the two steep 
cliffs, and lay between them, as the 
sailors said, like an egg in a nest. A 
little beyond the town was the Coast- 
Guard station ; and further along the 
coast, but still in the bay, lay scattered 
a few fishermen’s cottages. It is into 
one of these we must look on the even- 
ing our tale pepins: Perhaps it was be- 
cause the wind howled, and it looked 
dismal out of doors, that this seemed 
particularly cheerful. There was a bright 
fire, a clean cloth spread for supper, a 
savoury smell, and, better than all, a 


pleasant, comely woman moving about 
busy preparing the evening meal. The 
husband was sitting over the fire smok- 
ing his pipe. It was easy to see they 
were comfortable and “ well-to-do.” 
Everything in the bright, though hum- 
ble, little room said so, from the polished 
oe and pans to the snowy table-cloth. 

he good woman, Mary Allen, talked on 
as she stood over the fire attending to 
the frying-pan ; and she seemed to have 
the talk pretty much to herself, for it 
was only now and then that the sailor 
took his pipe out of his mouth to speak. 

“I’m sorry to hear the wind so high, 
Allen”—she went on—“ it’s quite a 
rough night ; we shall have plenty of it 
now, I expect. I quite dread the winter 
coming on; what I went through last, 
no one can tell: what with one thing 
and another,and you being out almost 
always at the worst: and then since 
that life-boat has been here (though 
I know it’s a fine thing), I suffer worse 
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than ever I did; I wish with all my 


heart you did not belong to it ; for now 
when you are at home a bit in bad 
weather, one’s never safe; it’s bad 
enough to go out in the smack in 
roughish weather, but when it comes to 
storins and wrecks, oh! dear, no one 
knows how bad I feel. I ought to be 
used to it by this time, but I really 
seem to grow more fearsome instead of 
getting any braver.” 

“It would have been all very well if 


you had only kept your fears to yourself 


all these years, and not have ended in 
makin your son as great a coward as 
yourself.” 

Mary looked round surprised at the 
angry tone of her husband, but he went 
on 


“Yes, Mary, I mean it ; it’s all very 
well for a woman to be afraid, but that 
a great big fellow like Tom should fear 
the water, puts me out: and when I’ve 
worked, and worked, and ended in buy- 
ing that boat (and she’s a real beauty), 
and then find you’ve got a son who tries 
to cut the whole concern, and don’t 
take to the sea, I say it’s a crying shame, 
and many fathers would be a deal harder 
than lam about it. I say he’s a coward, 
and you've made him one.” 

“Oh! father, don’t speak so hard,” 
said his wife, “it isn't the lad’s fault.” 

“Then, whose fault is it? Not mine, 
I'm sure ; I’ve never feared anything on 
sea or land since I’ve been born.” 

“No, not yours, Allen, but mine; and 
I can only say I'm sorry enough for it.” 

With a soft answer the good woman 
was trying to turn aside his wrath. 

“ Tdon't wonder you're vexed, for Tom 
doesn’t take kindly to the water, it’s 
natural you should be; but, oh! there’s 
lots of other ways of making a good liv- 
ing besides the sea, and Tom's clever at 
book-learning of all sorts ; he’s first at 
the Youths’ Institute, and Mr. Stanly, 
I know, thinks a good dea! of him.” 

“ Botherthe books and the Institute!" 
broke in Allen. “They’ve been at the 
bottom of making the boy hate the sea.” 


“No, no,” said the mother. “TI tell 
you it is only me as is in fault, and I’ 
tell you how, if you'll listen. Can’t you 
recollect that it was not long before 
Tom was born—nineteen years ago come 
Christmas—that you were brought in 
that dreadful night of the wreck more 
like a dead than a living man? The 
shock I felt was so great, I’ve always 
thought I gave the child the fright, for 
many’s the time, when he was quite a 
baby, I’ve had him in my arms by the 
sea ; and if it was the least rough, and 
when I’ve seen other children quite 
delighted, nothing would get him to 
look at it; but he would bury his little 
head in my shoulder and cry; and 
when he got bigger, and you were out 
in bad weather, the child would lie 
wide-awake thinking and talking of 
you. I’m afraid it’s always been, and 
will be always, though he never speaks 
of it, and would never show it with you, 
however much he suffered. I'm sure 
I'm very sorry, but you know I could 
not help it.” 

That man must have been a harder 
one than Joe Allen who could be an 
with a wife who had suffered so muc 
for him and who spoke so gently, so he 


“Well, never mind, Polly! you could 
not help it ; and if you don’t mind your 
son giving up a fine, thriving trade, I 
suppose J mustn't ; though it’s a pity, 
for, I'll stick to it, there's no business 
like it; and if a man once gets a boat 
like the ‘ Lively,’ his fortune’s made, I 
consider. I don't say Tom isn’t a 
steady lad enough, but that he’s a 
coward at sea, [ know; but there——” 
here he stopped, and, knocking the ashes 
from his pipe, added, “I'll say no more, 
as it makes me angry; so lIct’s get to 
supper, there’s a good soul, for I see the 
bacon’s done.” 

“Yes, it’s all ready now,” said his 
wife, with her hands full, and glad to 
change the subject, “T)l go and tell 
Why, Tom! how you startled me; and 
pray how long have you been in the 
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room ?” for, on turning round, there 
was her son standing by the table, and 
she saw from his pale, angry face that 
he had heard their talk. 

“ve just come down, mother ; but 
I’ve been long enough in the room to 
hear my father call me a coward — it’s 
a hateful thing to be; and if any one 
else dared to say the same, I’d——” 

“Hush, hush, Tom! not another 
word,” said his mother, putting her 
hand on his arm; “don't be angry, 
your father only said you were a coward 
at sea, and that’s all my fault ; and you 
wouldn’t blame your mother, Tum ?”’ 

The young man was choking with 
anger and shame, but his love for his 
mother was greater than all, and he 
was silent. All this time the wind had 
been rising, and was now blowing a 
gale in which the fisherman's cottage 
quite rocked. Allen had turned to his 
son, and was going to speak, when they 
were interrupted by a knocking at the 
door. Mrs. Allen was glad of anything 
to prevent what she feared might end 
in high words between her husband 
and son, who were in general such good 
friends, so she hastened to undo the 
door. It was shut with difficulty after 
a@ young girl had entered all wet and 
blown about. It was Maggie, daughter 
of Ellis the coastguardsman, a neighbour 
of the Allens ; she was almost too rouch 
out of breath to speak, but soon man- 
aged to tell her errand to Allen. 

“Father and Jack are getting out the 
life-boat, and told me to run to you, 
Master Allen ; there's a ship in distress, 
—a brig, they think, but it’s hard to 
make out ; it’s a very wild sea to-night.” 

While she spoke Allen was putting 
on his sou’-wester and jacket, and was 
ready to start almost before the words 
were said. Tom, too, had been equally 
quick, and in two minutes they were 
ready for the beach. As the door was 
being opened, Tom, with his white face, 
whispered to his mother,— 

“Don't be afraid, mother ; God bless 
you !” 
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“Oh, Tom ! I hope your father won’t 
be drowned.” 

The father heard this, and turned for 
an instant to his wife,— 

“Don’t be afraid, Polly; Pll come 
back all right. There’s no danger in a 
life-buat, you know ; don’t look at the 
sea, but at the supper, old lady. We 
shall want it when we come back ; good- 
bye,— we shan’t be long.” 

They were gone, and the poor woman 
was once more left to her fears, and to 
prayer—her only comfort on many 
such nights as the present. 


(To be continued.) 


A Buiessep Day.— What a blessed 
day is Sunday to the weary man, who 
necessarily catches but brief glimpses 
of home during the toiling week ; who 
is off in the morning while little eyes 
are still closed in slumber, and not 
back at night till they are again scaled 
by sleep. What would he know of 
the very children for whom he tuvils 
were it not for the blessed breath- 
ing respite of Sunday? What honest 
working man’s child will ever forget 
this day, when, clean and neat, it is its 
joy to climb its father’s knee, and hang 
about his neck, and tell him all the 
news which goes to make up his nar- 
row little world? “ Narrow,” did we 
say ? we recall the word, for it widens 
out into the boundless ocean of eter- 
nity. Sunday for the working man’s 
children! So would we have it—a day 
hallowed by sweet, pure, home influ- 
ences ; when the little band, quite com- 
plete, shall rest from labour, and Love 
shall write it down the blessed day of 
all the seven. 


——_ — —_ — — er 


He who knows not what it is to 
labour knows not what it is to enjoy. 


‘Two apinny Oranges.” 
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THE ORANGE GIRL. 


IDDY CORMICK was an Irish girl, 
as you would guess in a minute 
from her name. She was born in one 
of the wildest parts of Ireland, but 
her father was a good reaper, and 
every harvest he came over to England, 
and, by hard work and close saving, he 
always managed to take home enough 
money, in an out-of-the-way pocket of 
his old frieze-coat, to make things 
pretty tidy for his wife and Biddy and 
the baby. 
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But one hard winter Mick Cormick 
fell sick of the fever and died, and left 
his wife a widow and his children 
fatherless, so that they had to beg their 
bread in the desolate places that were 
about their little cabin. Many a weary 
tramp poor Biddy had in those sad 
days with the baby on her back, trying 
to beg enough for a meal. But their 
paignbode were mostly as poor as 
themselves ; and, cious their hearts 
were warm, their cupboards were bare, 
and so Biddy often came home as 


empty-handed as she went out. 


All the winter time Widow Cormick 
had a sore siruzcle, and want of food 
mate her very weak and iil, so that she 
Was Well-nigh heart-broken. If she 
bad been quite alone in the world, she 
Would have wished to die and be at 
rest ; but she dearly loved Biddy and 
the baby, and she feared to leave them 


in the wide world, all by themselves, 
so she pinched herself, and strove hard 
to have a bit and a sup for them. 
When the brighter and warmer days 
of spring came Widow Cormick felt 
stronger; but as she had little to do 
near home, and did not see how she 
was to make a living now that her hus- 
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band’s strong arm was mouldering in 
dust, she thought that she would leave 
her little home, and see whether she 
could not earn bread for herself and 
her children in some of the big English 
towns of which she had heard her hus- 
band speak, and to which many of her 
neighbours had gone in hard times. 

It was with a heavy heart that she 
went round to bid good-bye to her poor 
neighbours, to ask them tv help her 
with a trifle to pay her way over to 
England : and her neighbours were sorry 
to part with her and with black-eyed 
little Biddy ; but they helped her as best 
they could, and so she tramped her way 
to Belfast, and then she got over to 
Liverpool. 

When she got out of the steamer she 
was almost stupid with the noise on 
the landing-stage and the crowd in the 
streets; but at last, with poor bare- 
footed Biddy pattering alongside, she 
got into one of the streets where the 
Irish folk live ; and before long she fell 
in with a woman who came from her own 
part of the old country, who said she 
would give her lodging for a day or two 
till she could see her way “to turn 
round,” and earn something for herself. 

. Widow Cormick’s pocket was nearly 
empty, so that she did not lose much 
time in setting about trying to earn 
something for herself, and soon she got 
a bit of washing to do; but as it was 
only from her poor neighbours, they 
could not pay very much: however, 
she got a little room of her own, and 
though it was bare enough, yet Biddy, 
who had it to herself most of the day 
when she was not in the street, thought 
it a very grand place. So things went 
on for two years and more—the baby 
was now toddling about the street, and 
able to pick herself out of the gutter— 
when Widow Cormick fell ill again, und 
had to keep to her bed for one week 
after another. The little store of money, 
which by hard saving she had put awa 
in the Penny Bank, was spent on food, 
instead of on a frock for Biddy. Still 
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the widow did not get strength enough 
to go and work, though she was better, 
sad could sit by the fireside ; but she 
had a bad cough, and the parish doctor 
shook his head about her, and thought 
she was not likely to be any better. 

his was a heavy trial to the poor 
woman, for the rent was running on, 
and she didn’t know how she was to 
pay it. Biddy had been going to achool 
for a good while, but now her mother 
had not the school-pence to send, and 
so Biddy had to stay at home. 

When she saw her mother sad about 
the rent, Biddy wished that she could 
earn some money, but she didn’t know 
how; she thought about what other 
girls did. Some went begging, but 
Biddy didn't like that; some went 
“ragging and boning,” but these col- 
lectors of rags and bones mostly had 
an old tea-box set on wheels to serve 
as a hand-cart, and Biddy knew she 
couldn’t raise that. Some went bawk- 
ing oranges ; Biddy thought she could 
do that if she could once get a start. 
She knew a girl who hawked oranges, 
and when she had made her mother 
comfortable she slipped out and found 
this girl, and asked her if she would 
help her to set up in the orange way of 
business. 

Biddy’s friend was a good-natured 
girl, and not afraid of too many sellers 
spoiling the trade; so she told Biddy 
where to go, and said she would get half 
a hundred oranges for eighteenpence, 
and if she sold them at two a-penny, she 
would have ninepence for herself. Biddy 
ran home full of hope, and told her 
mother all about it; and her mother said 
she might try, but she wouldn’t find it 
very easy to get people to listen to her, 
or to buy. How was she to get money 


to buy her stock, and to buy a basket 
to hold them ? Biddy had no friend but 
her Sunday teacher and the woman at 
the little shop. She went to the sho 

first, and asked the woman if she woul 

‘““lend her the loan” of a basket, and she 
promised to come and run errands for 
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her morning and night. The woman 
asked why Biddy was so keen about a 
basket, and when she heard about the 
widow and the rent, she agreed to lend 
Biddy a basket if she could get oranges 
to stock it: then Biddy ran off to her 
Sunday teacher, and when she saw how 
eager Biddy was, and knew from the way 
she behaved at school that she was an 
honest girl, she lent her the eighteen- 
pence that she asked, and gave her six- 
pence in a present besides. 

Biddy was full of glee, and went to 
the orange-dealer with her basket, and 
her friend who was in the trade, and 
soon she was set up with “a half- 
hundred.” They werea nice-looking set 
of oranges, with very few “specks” (as 
the damaged oranges are called) among 
them. Biddy polished them up as much 
as she could, and perhaps more than her 
customers would have liked if they had 
seen the way in which it was done ; then 
with her friend she took her place near 
the Railway Station; and though she 
was a little shy at first, yet she soon 
got over that when she thought of her 
sick mother at home. 

As it happened, there was a cheap 
excursion train that very day ; and as 
the people swarmed out of the dusty 
carriages into the dusty street, many of 
them pulled out a penny for the two 
bright oranges that the girls offered 
them. Biddy came in for her share of 
custom ; and some who saw how much 
more modest and quiet she was than 
the others, waiting at a corner with her 
basket, resting on a ledge instead of 
running after the people, came and 
bought of her. So, before one o'clock, 
Biddy had emptied her basket all but 
two or three “ specks ;” and with a light 
heart and a heavy pocketful of copper, 
she went home to tell her mother how 
well she had done, and to give her six- 
pence of her own earning. 

She did not waste much time over 
her potato and herring, for she was all 
in a flutter to be off to the dealers for 
another basket full; and though she 
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did not empty it before night, yet she 
had sold a good many. When she had 
gone two or three little errands for the 
kind shopwoman, she went home and 
had a great deal to tell her mother 
about all that she had seen, and done, 
and said ; and when she went to bed she 
could hardly sleep for thinking of it; 
and her mother, who had only the 
restless sleep of sickness, heard Biddy 
in her dreams saying, “Two a-pinny 
oranges — Sweet oranyes, two a-pinny.” 
For, as Solomon says (Eccles. v. 3), 
“A dream cometh through the multi- 
tude of business,” and Biddy had been 
so full of her “ business” all day, that 
she dreamt about it almost all night. 

Next day Biddy was early at her post, 
and soon she was quite at home in her 
trade. She has bad days when she sells 
very little, and good days, especially at 
the Whitsuntide holidays, when she 
sells a great many. But whether she 
sells much or little it is more for her 
mother than herself that she cares. 

Widow Cormick has not got better, 
she can hardly do any work, but Biddy's 
honest face and pleasant smile have 
won her many friends, and she keeps 
her mother and little Kate from going 
to the workbouse. 

May God keep safe from harm such 
good and honest girls as Biddy; and 
a all good people have a kindly word, 
and sometimes a penny for them. The 
street fruit-sellers are exposed to many 
dangers. Some of them, perhaps, are not 
quite honest ; some of them are rough 
in their language and rude in their man- 
ner, but those who have never been put 
in the way of their fees tren should 
not judge them too harshly, rather they 
should be kind to them, and, remem- 
bering how Biddy Cormick keeps her 
poor ailing motber, they should not 
always turn a deaf ear to the petition— 
“Two a-pinny oranges—Sweet oranges, 
two a-pinny;” but should now and 
then buy a couple, even if they give 
them away to the first poor child they 
chance to meet. 
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il 
When we devote our youth to God, 


"Tis pleasing in His eyes: 
A flower, when offered in the bud, 


Is no vain sacrifice. 


WHATEVER brawls disturb the street 
There should be peace at home, 

Where sisters dwell and brothers meet 
Quarrels should never come. 


Ir pains af! st or wo ngs oppress, 

If cares distract or coavs dismay, 
If guilt alarm or sin Gistress, 

The Remedy’s before thee,— Pray. 


TELL THE TRUTH. 


Woutp ye shun the blush of shame? 
Would ye have no tongue proclaim 

Yours a vile dishonoured name ? 

Tell the truth, my boys. 
Tell it e’en in sportivo jest, 
Tell it though a fault’s confessed, 
Honest truth is always best ; 

Tell it boldly, boys. 


Who is that, a word will make 

Start with fear, with terror quake ? 

See the trembling coward shake: 
‘Tis the liar, boys. 


See him stand! A child may trace, 

In his slinking eye and face 

Plainly writ, that deep disgrace 
Brands the liar, boys. 


Then beware: the first lie shun— 
Evil ways are soon begun — 
Soon from bad to worse they run, 
Bringing ruin, boys. 
Say, ‘No man, our lives throughout, 
Friend or foe, our word shall doubt ;” 
Speak the truth. Aye! speak it out 
Plainly, boldly, boys. 
T.C. W. 


THE CHAFFINCH AND BLUE TITMOUSE. 


are now near to the season of 

the year when the pleasure of 
our walks in the country lanes will be 
greatly increased by the sweet voices 
of the various singing birds. 

The CHaFFINCH is one of the earliest 
songsters ; it begins to sing in Febru- 
ary, and does not cease until June. 
It is one of the most common of the 
field birds, and is well known in every 
geh of England. It isa brisk and lively 
ittle bird. Its food in winter is mainly 


seeds and grains, which it is very ex- 
pert in picking from their husks. In 
summer it feeds on grubs and insects, 
which would do much harm to the 
growing crops if not destroyed. 

The BLvuE Titmovusk is a beautiful 
little bird. It generally measures 
about four inches and a half long. It 
is sometimes called the Tomtit or the 
Bluecap. It is well known, for it is 
very bold, and may be seen hunting 
among the branches of trees for insects, 
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or running up the smooth bark of the 
stem, or clinging to some twig that 
sways to and fro in the breeze as firmly 
as if it was tied to it. It runs along 
the boughs of trees so quickly that 
one might almost mistake it for a blue 
mouse! It feeds chiefly upon insects, 
and does good service to the gardener 
by eating up the insects that crowd 
upon the trees and plants in the spring- 
time, and which, if not destroyed, would 
make the fruit very scarce in autumn. 

An amusing story is told of a tamed 
Blue Tit. When let out of its cage in 
summer, it roosted upon the top; but 
in winter, although in a warm room, it 
used to choose the hottest place in 
which it could remain in safety during 
the night—namely, under the fender. 
The cage of this clever little Tit was 
covered with close netting, which it 
several times cut through that it might 
escape into the room. It would then 
fly to the children, and seize hold of 
whatever they were eating at the time, 
and once it so teased the youngest 
child for a piece of apple that she was 
eating, that she began to cry, and ran 
out of the room. 
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THE BEGGAR WOMAN. 


ONCE, In a time of famine, an un- 

known beggar woman, poor, but 
cleanly clad, went through a certain 
village asking als. 

From some houses she was scnt away 
with rough words; at others she re- 
ceived a very small gift ; only one poor 
gardencr, as she was very cold, invited 
her into his warm room ; and his wife, 
who had just baked cakes, gave hera 
nice large piece. 

The next day all the people at whose 
door the beggar woman had called were 
invited to supper in the Queen’s palace. 
When they came into the dining-room 
they beheld a small table Jaden with 
the richest food, and also a large table 
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with many plates, on which there was 
here and there a piece of mouldy bread, 
a few artichokes, or a handful of bran ; 
but, for the most part, the plates were 
quite empty. 

The Queen said—“I was myself 
that beggar woman in disguise, wish- 
ing, in this time of distress, when the 
poor are in such great need, to prove 


the charity of my gadone These two 
poor gardeners took me in and enter- 
tained me as best they could; hence 


they will now eat with me, and I will 
fix a pension for life on them. The 
rest of you will entertain yourselves 
with the same fare which you gave me, 
and which you will find on these plates. 
With this, remember that in the future 
world you.will also one day be served 
as you served others.” 
“ What we give unto His poor, 
To our Lord Himself is given ; 
What we sow of love on earth, 
We shall richly reap in Heaven." 


JOHN NEWTON in bis old age wrote a 
letter to a friend, in which he said, “I 
have now almost reached my seventy- 
third yearly milestone; what dangers 
have I escaped or been brought through! 
If my heart would jump to be within 
three miles of you, why does it not 
juunp from morning to night, to think 
that Iam probably within three years 
of seeing the Lamb upon the throne, 
and joining in the praises of the blessed 
spirits of the redeemed, who behold 

im without a veil or a cloud, and are 
filled with His glory and His love ?” 


ee 


AGAINsT earth's painful wounds 
There is a plant of power, 
And he shall healing find 
Who owns that litde flower: 
Near Faith's peaceful garden 
It grows in holy sod, 
Seek for that little flower,— 
‘Tis called ‘‘ Trust in Goxd.” 


1 
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QUESTIONS FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


LIT Children, do you pray, 
Call on God from day to day? 
Do you pray that God may keep, 
And protect you in your sleep ? 
Do you in the morning pray, 
God to bless you through the day ? 
Little Children time should spare 
Every day for humble prayer. 


Little Children, do you praise? 
And your little voices raise 

Unto Him in whom you live, 
And who all your blessings give? 
Do you praise Him for your food? 


For your clothes, and all that's good ? 


For His sweet redeeming grace ? 
For His love to all our race? 


Little Children, have you read 
How the blessed Saviour bled, 
That He might your souls restore 
Unto joys for evermore? 

How He did descend on high ? 
How He lives above the sky ? 
How He waits your souls to bless 
With the riches of His grace? 


Little Children, do you love 

Christ who dwells in heaven above ? 
Do you love His precious book? 

Do you in it daily look? 

Do you love your parents dear ? 
Teachers do you love to hear? 
Little Children, you must love 

All below and all above. 


Little Children, you must die; 

To your only refuge fly, 

If you wish to die in peace, 

Oh, then seek the Saviour’s grace ; 
This will teach you how to die, 
This will raise to heaven on high, 
This will make you ever live, 

This will crowns immortal give. 


2 ea 


Oor Doty to Orders. 


Love others as you love yourself, 
And as you woald that they 

Should do to you, do you to them: 
That is the golden way.—Judson. 
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THE BIG TORCH AND THE 
LITTLE CANDLE. 


A FABLE. 


HROUGH the thick forests of the 
Western Ghauts a traveller was 
journeying in a palkee* borne by four 
earers, who were relieved every now 
and then by four more. The coffin-like 
conveyance was carried upon the head 
of the men, and it made one dizzy to 
see them winding their way, now up 
some steep ascent where the road was 
carried close to the edge of the moun- 
tain, and one looked down hundreds of 
feet below upon the tops of the forest 
trees; now down some narrow path, 
through steep ravines, and over the 
fragile bridges thrown across tiny 
streams, which in the rains would be 
changed into raging torrents, sweeping 
every obstacle before them. 

Our traveller was overtaken at length 
by the shades of night, and the junglet 
grew darker and gloomier, until the 
bearers could not see their way. Haltin 
at a bungalowt at the foot of a ghaut, 
they procured torches of wood, and by 
their flame they were enabled to pro- 
ceed once more. Long ere this a little 
Taper bad been burning inside the 
palkee, and the Traveller by its aid 
read his book far into the night, until 
sleep overcame him. 

e bearers still went on, and as 
the light of the flaming torches flashed 
upon the branches of the trees, or 
lighted up some dark nook in the fo- 
rest, the beasts of prey retreated fur- 
ther and further into the deep recesses 
of the jungle. 

One of the bearers coming close up 
to the palkee, the Candle was suddenly 
startled by a hoarse voice from a large, 
smoking Torch. 

“Snuff me out, but you're a bright 
uscd by Grevellsrs in lodin. 7 rere Mer 

¢ Jungle or forest. 

~ Public bungalows, or rest-houses, are built by 


Government for the accommodation of travellers. 
§ A ghaut is a mountain, or hill-pass. 
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light anyhow! you'll never set the 
forest on fire ;” and he went off into a 
rude guffaw that quite frightened the 
little Ta cr. 

It looked up at the brilliant speaker 
with great awe. 

“Qh, Torch Sahib,* I am not so large 
as you: but I am as 1 was made, and 
my master loves me.” 

“Why, what good can such a little, 
trumpery thing as you do, I should 
like to know ?” he said, with a puff of 
smoke that nearly blew out the tiny 
flame. 

“Oh, not much good, I fear, great 
sir; but I stay quietly where I am 
placed, and try to burn on steadily 
without flaring or flickering. And you 
see My master is very kind to me; he 
puts me in this glass-house to shield me 
from the rough wind, for he knows I 
am very weak and helpless.” 

“J should thing you were! 


Look 


* Sahib, the Indian word for ‘‘ Sir” or ‘Master.” 
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there,” he said, “and there”— puffing 
out great jets of flame, until the tender 
green leaves shrivelled and withered at 
his scorching breath ; “it will be some 
time before you can make such a blaze 
in the world as that.” 

His boasting was interrupted by the 
master’s voice,— 

“Boy, why do the bearers carry that 
great flaring, smoking Torch? Order 
them to put it out at once.” 

The next moment the useless brand 
was hissing and seetbing in the waters 
of the deep lake that lay far, far below. 

The traveller, awakened, drew his 
fricndly lamp close to him, and taking 
from under his pillow a favourite book 
—it was a translation of some German 
author—he began to read. The little 
Taper looked down upon the page, and 
its feeble, but steady fight fell upon the. 
words,— 

“ Better humbly burn to socket, 

Than flare up a useless rocket.” 


LG. 
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The Young Man leading his Father out of Prison. 
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A SON’S SELF-SACRIFICE. 


About fifty years ago enlistment 
was going on busily for recruits 
in Suffolk during the hot war-time. 
The recruitin perpen with his ca 
streaming wit , blue, white, an 
yellow ribbons, was parading the town 
with a file of men, a fife, and a drum. 
The war was a cruel one; men fell by 
thousands and tens of thousands, and 
the best blood of England was swal- 
lowed up by the thirsty carth. The 
cry was for more soldiers at any price ; 
men were scarce, and the bounty was 


he officer in command of the re- 
cruiting party, who had been for some 
time at Ipswich, in Suffolk, received 
orders to join his regiment with all 
his fresh-caught men. On the evening 
before his departure a pleasant-lookin 
young man made his appearance, and 
desired to be enlisted into his company. 
His air was that of one who had a noble 
heart and a well-cultivated mind, but 
his manner showed that his mind was 
ill at ease, and that he was in great 
trouble. The officer, who felt sorry for 
him, kindly asked the cause of his 
ae as 

tremble,” said the young man, 

“lest you should deny my request? 

Whilst he was speaking a sudden 
flow of tears stopped him. 

“T will accept your offer of enlisting 
most gladly,” said the officer; “but 
why should you think that I should 
refuse you ?” 

“ Because,” said the young man, “ you 
may think that the bounty ‘which I 
require is too high.” 

“ How much do you demand ?” said 
the officer. 

“Ten guineas,” replied the yo 
man; “ten guineas [ must have; ad 
if you refuse me, I shall be truly 
wretched.” 

“Ten guineas is a large sum. Our 
bounty is only seven; but as you are 
a fine young fellow, and will no doubt 
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make an excellent soldier—maybe, an 
officer —I will enlist you, and you shall 


have ten guineas. Here is the money ; 
give me your name, place of abode, and 
your honour as a soldier that you will 
not desert, and I am satisfied.” 

The yo man, overwhelmed with 
joy, accepted the money and the con- 
ditions ; but to be allowed to 
return home to perform a sacred duty, 
and promised to be back within an 
hour. The officer looked at him vaeaert 
as he made this request, but not wi 
distrust ; after a short pause, he said, 
“Go; keep your word with me; and 
return within the hour.” 

The young man departed. The officer 
impressed by the apparent sincerity and 
the open countenance of the young man, 
was prompted to follow him at a dis- 
tance. He saw him at once hasten 
to the town prison, where he knocked 
and was admitted. The officer quick- 
ened his pace, and when he came to the 
door of the prison he overheard the 

oung man say to the jailor, “ Here 
is the money for which my father is 
imprisoned. I put the money into 
hea hands, and now you can release 

m.” 


“T can,” said the jailor; and then 
the young man followed him into the 
prison. In a very few minutes the young 
man was seen leading out a vener- 
able-looking, grey-headed gentleman. 
He was shedding tears of joy, and the 
young man’s face was flushed with 
pleasure. But when in a few minutes 
the father learned that his son had 
enlisted himself for a soldier to save 
him, his heart sank within him, and 
his tears of joy were soon turned into 
tears of sorrow. 

The officer heard all that passed at 
the gateway of the prison. The son 
tried in vain to console his father by 
the assurance that the war would soon 
be over, and that, after a brush with 
the enemy, he should return with 
honour to his home. But sorrow is 
like the deaf adder, that refuses to 
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hear the voice of the charmer, charm 
he ever so wisely. 

The father wished to be taken back 
Daa again; but this could not 


one. The officer, seeing the struggle 

going on between the affection of the 
her and of the son, at last step 

forward, and said to the old man, “ Sir, 
I, too, have a father, whom I left for 
the profession of arms, and against his 
wishes. Compose yourself, sir, I will 
not deprive you of 80 good a son. Per- 
mit me to restore him to you; I will 
repay his bounty out of my own pocket. 
His conduct is noble, and proves you 
to be a good father, and to have trained 
him up properly.” 

The father and son could scarcely be 
prevented from falling on their knees 
at the officer’s feet. The young man at 
first refused to accept the proffered 
freedom, but the officer insisted upon 
his remaining with his father. He 
accompanied them both from prison, 
and took his leave, with the pleasing 
feeling that he had contributed to the 
happiness of a dutiful son and an 
unfortunate father. 

The Boy's Own Annual. 


DON’T MISUSE THE BIBLE. 


Bible is the Book of God ; and 
even when a Bible is old and well 
worn, we ought not to let: it be put to 
common uses. It is quite right not 
to waste anything ; but those persons 
carry their thrift too far who think 
that they are right in tearing out the 
leaves of old Bibles that they may wrap 
up their parcels in them. All who love 
and honour the Bible will be pained 
to see it so used. 

There was a little boy who went 
into a small shop to buy some sweet- 
stuff, and the woman who kept the 
shop tore out a leaf of an old- 
fashioned book, and wrapped up the 
purchase in it. When he got home, 
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and opened his packet, he found that 
the paper was a page of the Bible. He 
showed it to his father, who was in the 
room, and asked him if it was not 
wicked to wrap up sweetstuff in pages 
of the Bible. 

His father said, “ Perhaps, my boy, 
it is not quite wicked ; but I do not 
think any one would do it who loved 
the Bible as he ought.” 

“ But, father, she was a very kind- 
looking old woman at the shop, and I 
daresay she did not know what book it 
was ; shall I go and tell her ?” 

“Well, my boy, I think if you are 
very civil to her, and speak nicely, it 
can do no harm if you go.” 

The little boy set off, and though he 
felt rather shy about going into the 
shop to s about it, and walked 
more slowly when he got near, yet he 
did go in, and said to the woman as she 
came out of her back parlour,— 

“ Please, ma’am, did you know that 
you wrapped up my sweetstuff in a 
page of the Bible ?” 

“ To be sure I did, and what of it ?” 
said the old woman, shortly, but not 
unkindly. 

“Well, father says that people who 
love God would not like to use His 
book in that way if they knew it.” 

“This book is fit for nothing but 
waste paper,’ said the old woman ; 
“but if your father can do any good 
with it, he’s welcome to it for a shil- 
ling ; or if you’ll get me as much paper 
as it weighs, you shall have the book 
yourself, my little man.” 

The boy thought that he would like 
to save the rest of the old Bible from 
being torn up, but he had not a shillin 
of his own, so he set off, and call 
on all the other boys he knew, and 
on grown-up folk, and he searched 
all through the house at home, and 
he asked his father and mother; and 
at last he had a great pile of old 
copybooks, and other paper; he ran 
down to the shop with them, and the 
woman put the old Bible in one scale, 
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and pited up the 
boy’s paper in 
the other, and at 
last down went 
the scale with 
the paper in it, 
and the happy 
boy put the old 
Bible, out of 
which only a few 
pages were torn, 
under his arm, 
and ran home, 
feeling that he 
had done a good 
deed in saving 
the Bible from 
being misused. 
Ido not know 
what he did with 
his prize. It is 
a difficult thing 
to know what to 
do with old Bi- . 
bles. Some people have tried to cut 
out the pee that were not soiled or 
worn, and to stitch them up in covers to 


use as tracts ; but new clean Bibles are 
so very cheap now, that one would like 
every person to have a complete copy ; 
besides there would still be the puzzle 


to know what to do with the soiled 
arts of the old books. Perhaps the 
est thing is to send them back to the 
paper-mill to be made into pulp, and 
then by degrees into clean white paper 
again, on which new Bibles or other 
books may be printed. 


THE LIFE-BOAT. 


CHAPTER II.—COURAGE. 


HE path leading from the Allens’ 
cottage to the Coast-guard Station 
was steep and rough, so Tom took hold 
of Maggic’s hand as they got outside the 
door to help her on against the stormy 
wind, which blew right in their faces 
as they hurried along. Tom spoke a 
few words, though it was hard work to 
get breath to speak in such a gale. 
“Maggie, you know Brown is ill; I 
hope to take his place in the boat to- 
night.” 
“No, no, Tom, not you,— pray don’t.” 
“Why not, Maggie ? our father 


and Jack go, and you don’t say ‘No’ 
to them.” 

“Yes, Tom, but ” she began; 
be the wind or something else stopped 

er. 

“ You mean that I’m too big a cow- 
ard! — that’s the second time to-night.” 

The young girl held his hand tighter, 
and said,— : 

“I know you are brave everywhere 
but at sea; but, oh! to-night the 
bravest might fear. Don’t go, Tom !” 

“TI will go to-night, Maggie, if Cap- 
tain Bridge will take me; for-I love 
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you, and would never ask you to have 
8 coward that people would point at, 
and you would be ashamed of. Will 
ou be my wife some day, Mag, if I get 

safe! I’ve loved you many a long 
day. Say ‘Yes, and er fear the 
storm.” 


“Oh, don’t think of me in the storm, 
dear Tom, but of Christ, and he will 
say, ‘It is I, be not afraid!’ ” 

“I will; but say ‘ Yes,’ gie.” 

“Yea, I will then. Good-bye. God 
bless you!” He 

ressed her 
Band, and was 

of to join the 
| 


crew. 
She stood still, 
alittle way from 
the crowd ga- 
thered on the 
| beach The 
| moon, whenever 
| the clouds al- 
' lowed it to be 

seen, lighted up 

e wild sea, 
the ple on 
the shore, and, 

in the distance, 
the vessel la- 
bouring in dis- 
tress. Tom spoke 
a few words to 
Captain Bridge, 
who appealed to 


the rest of the crew ; and after another 


word or two the gallant boat was riding 
on the waves. It was not the first time 
that Maggie had seen it put off on its 
errand of mercy, but never before had 

e storm seemed so awful, or the 
danger so great. She knew what agony 
of fear one of those eight men felt. But 
there was no contempt in her pity. She 
thought Tom the bravest of all, so to 
be master of his weakness. Then she 
prayed, and covered her face, that she 
might not see the angry sea. In her 
heart was this prayer,—‘“ ‘Lord, save 
them,or they will perish ! Speak, Lord, 


a ee 
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those in the ship! 
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to his soul that is afraid, and say, ‘Be 
of good courage, it ia I, be not afraid!’ 
Oh, have mercy upon them, and upon 
Bring them all safe 
to land in Thy great goodness, for Jesus’ 
sake.” 

Of course there were many loving, 
anxious people besides Maggie watch- 
ing the life-boat with equal interest. 
Near Maggie was Mr.Stanly, the clergy- 
man, ‘ready to give a helping hand to 
the men if needed, and a cheerful word 


of comfort to the women. He now came 
up and said,— 

“* Well, Maggie, this is a rough night; 
but I think you and I have seen those 
brave fellows go out in as bad before, 
—haven’t we? and come back all safe, 
having done their work like God’s 
angels of mercy to poor drowning 
creatures? See, there she goes again, 
riding like a cork !”—he had his spy- 
glass to his eye —“ Yes, now thcy have 
gained the wreck, God be thanked!” 
He continued to look in silence for 
some seconds, and then said, “ Did I 
not see Tom Allen in the boat when 
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they put off? I did not know he be- 
longed to the crew.” 

“ He doesn’t, sir. Only Brown is ill, 
you know, and Tom took his place.” 

“Did his father ask him tot” 

“ Oh, no, sir! he offered to Captain 


ee 

“That's right,” said Mr. Stanly ; “ he’s 
a fine fellow, as I always thought he was, 
and this shows it.” 

This praise warmed Maggie's heart ; 
she saw that Mr. Stanly knew of Tom’s 
weakness, though he would not have 
spoken of it to any one. 

An anxious hour was thus 
and few words were spoken by the 
crowd. From time to time the vessel 
and boat might be seen, and then were 
again hidden by the waves ; it was plain 
that the boat had reached in time to 
bring succour, for penne figures could 
be distinguished as if helping the ship- 
wrecked people in. Then there was a cry 
on shore that the brig had disappeared ; 


and so it was—she had evidently filled 
and gone down. Then the return of 
the life-boat began, and it seemed to 
those watching as if it could never 


make head inst the heavy waves ; 
but on the gallant boat comes — nearer 
and nearer; and when at last she is 
- within gunshot of the shore, the people 
on the beach, as if unable longer to 
keep quiet, set up a wild cheer, which 
continued at intervals till the boat was 
washed on to the beach, and it was seen 
that all were safe. Others beside the 
crew were then to be cared for, the four 
saved men (the crew of the brig), and a 
woman and child, the last two more 
dead than alive. There were plenty of 
kind hands ready to lead those off to 
shelter, warmth, and lodging. It soon 
became known that the brig, a coal- 
laden one from the north, had been 
stove in, and was just settling down 
when the help came and rescued the 
five terrified people from death. It was 
told, also, how Tom Allen had behaved 
with wonderful courage, saving the 
child’s life—the poor affrighted woman 
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having let it fall into the waters, he 
jumped in and saved it, though nearly 
dashed to pieces against the rocks. 

Mrs. Allen had found out from a 
neighbour that Tom had gone, and 
what she had suffered, and what joy 
she felt when he and his father came 
back to the cottage, may be imagined. 
They had brought home with them the 
woman and child, as well as one of the 
shipwrecked men, the woman’s hus- 
band, who was captain of the lost brig. 
Tom's room must be got ready for the 
strangers, This did not take long; and 
when the poor woman, who had so lately 
suffered all the horrors of a dreadful 
shipwreck, found herself, with her in- 
fant clasped in her arms, lying in a 
warm bed, her thankfulness and or 
broke forth. She blessed the mother 
for what the son had done. 

‘“‘ My precious child,” she said, “ would 
now be in that cold, cruel sea, but for 
your brave lad. How shall I ever be 
able enough to show my gratitude to 
him and to you for all your goodness ? 
This is our only little one, and my good 
man loves it as much as I do.” 

She then turned to look, with eyes 
full of love and tears, at the little face 
beside Se fae cae wen o STA 
pany, and per cause she thought 
of all her only phild’ hed’ been ta hers 
but she must bustle away now she had 
made the poor woman comfortable, and 
go to see after the men in the next 
room. The three were sitting round 
the fire as she entered ; the two elders 
talking about the wreck, what the bri 
was insured for, what he (the aptein) 
would lose, and such matters. 

Tom was looking into the fire, and 
silent. ‘The stranger, who was quite a 
little man, seemed lost in the big clothes 
they had found for him. He seemed as 
jolly and light-hearted as if no such 
terrible disaster had just happened ; his 
face was round and ruddy, and he rose 
as Mrs. Allen entered, and said,— 

“7’m stre, missus, it’s very good of 
you to take so much trouble about my 
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wife and little one. I declare it’s worth 
while to into a scrape if you can 
always fall into such good hands; it’s 
many a day since I had so many yards 
of broadcloth on my back as to-night ;” 
and he stretched out his short arms, 
which were hidden in the sleeves of 
Tom’s Sunday best coat. “Now, if 
you’ve no objection, ma'am, I'll just 
go and show myself to my better half, 
and see how snug she and the picka- 
ninny look after their wetting. I shall 
not keep you waiting a minute from 
that savoury supper, my friends,” he 
added, as he disappeared. 

When the man had left the room, 
and Mrs. Allen was moving about, Tom 
and his father still sat still. At last 
Allen turned, and said to his son,— 

“Tm sorry, Tom, I said what I did 
this evening about you. It isn’t true: 
so I wine beg your pardon, and am 
glad enough to be able to do so.” 

“Don’t, father,” said Tom, quickly ; 
“don’t say that !- you spoke the truth, 
though it makes me wretched to gay it.” 

“What, Tom ! call yourself a coward, 
when you did as bold a thing to-night 
as has been done on this coast since 
I've followed the sea! None who saw 
you plunge in would believe you were 
a coward, if you swore it.” 

Tom was silent a minute; but after 
that he turned to his father with a sad 
look, and said,— 

“Qh! father, you must learn to for- 
give me. The sea is full of horror for 
me. What I have suffered to-night 
none like you can guess !” then the 
shivered as he spoke. “But, father, 
my fear of scorn was even greater than 
fear of those waves; and now do you 
think others will hold meinas much con- 

t as they might if I had stayed !” 

< Ko, no, my boy,” said his father, 

heartily ; “that they won't; all will 

think you finely brave, and none shall 

ever say the cont to me, except 
yo , 38 long as I live.” 

All further talk between the two was 
here interrupted by Croom, the merry 
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nite 2 coming back to supper. After 
they finished, and were just going 
off to bed, Mr. Stanly knocked at the 
door, and entered. 

“May I come in just for a moment ?” 
he began. “I could not go home to- 
night without shaking hands with you, 
Tom, and saying how proud we all are 
of you. We are all proud of your son, 
Allen,” he added, turning to the father, 
“and thankful to you again for your 
good seamanship. Yowcan say so, can’t 

ou, my friend ?” looking at Croom, and 
ughing ; “I see you have found Tom 
a friend in more ways than one.” 

“Yes, yes, sir, youre right there. 
Thanks to my good friends of the life- 
boat, the fishes are disappointed this 
time. It wasa very near go. And as 
to Mr. Tom here, I don’t know what to 
say to him; he’s saved forme and my 
wife what was better worth than all the 
ship’s cargo to us—our little one. Sir, 
we shall never be able to thank him 
enough, that’s all 1 know.” 

“That's true, my friend ; but while 
we are grateful to these brave men, 
don’t let’s forget the Lord, who has 
wrought this mighty salvation for us. 
Shall we thank Him in a short prayer 
before we say good night ?” 

“ With all my heart, sir,” said Croom, 
“T’m sure He deserves our thanks.” 

The little party then knelt round the 
table, and joined, with hearts full of 
gratitude, in the- few short prayers 
offered up by the clergyman; and as 
they again stood up, and he attered 
some verses of a thanksgiving psalm, 
the words seemed to their | simple 
minds as if written for their present 
necessity :—‘“ He maketh the storm to 
cease, so that the waves thereof are 
still. Then are they glad because they 
are at rest, and so He bringeth them 
into the haven where they would be. 
Oh! that men would therefore praise the 
Lord for His goodness, and declare the 
wonders that He doeth for the children 
of men !” 

(To be continued.) 
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GREEDINEss cannot spare a crumb, and “ Cowards are cruel, but the brave 

so is afraid of a barn-door cock ; Kind- Love mercy, and delight to save.” 

ness has a piece for the goat, and sohas | And we may say, also, that the cruel 

no fear even of its horns. and selfish are often cowards, while the 
The poet says,— gentle and loving are often brave. 


we to 


hie 


| 
| 


. 
: 
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‘*Clean your boots, sir? Shine your boots, sir?” 
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A SON’S SELF-SACRIFICE. 


ABOUT fifty years ago enlistment 
was going on busily for recruits 
in Suffolk during the hot war-time. 
The recruiting sergeant, with his ca 
streaming with red, blue, white, an 
yellow ribbons, was parading the town 
with a file of men, a fife, and a drum. 
The war was a cruel one; men fell by 
thousands and tens of thousands, and 
the best blood of England was swal- 
lowed up by the thirsty carth. The 
cry was for more soldiers at any price ; 
men were scarce, and the bounty was 
large. 
The officer in command of the re- 
cruiting party, who had been for some 
time at Ipswich, in Suffolk, received 
orders to join his regiment with all 
his fresh-caught men. On the evening 


before his departure a aera 
young man made his appearance, an 
desired to be enlisted into his company. 


His air was that of one who had a noble 
heart and a well-cultivated mind, but 
his manner showed that his mind was 
ill at ease, and that he was in great 
trouble. The officer, who felt sorry for 
him, kindly asked the cause of his 
trouble. 

“J tremble,” said the young man, 
“lest you should deny my request.” 

Whilst he was speaking a sudden 
flow of tears stopped him. 

“T will accept your offer of enlisting 
most gladly,” said the officer; “but 
why should you think that I should 
refuse you ?” 

“ Because,” said the young man, “ you 
may think that the bounty which I 
require is too high.” 

“ How much do you demand ?” said 
the officer. 

“Ten guineas,” replied the youn 
man; “ten guineas I must have; oe 
if you refuse me, I shall be truly 
wretched.” ' 

“Ten guineas is a large sum. Our 
bounty is only seven; but as you are 
a fine young fellow, and will no doubt 
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make an excellent soldier—maybe, an 
officer—I will enlist you, and you shall 
have ten guineas. Here is the money ; 
give me your name, place of abode, and 
your honour as a soldier that you will 
not desert, and I am satisfied.” 

The young man, overwhelmed with 
joy, accepted the money and the con- 
ditions ; but begged to be allowed to 
return home to perform a sacred duty, 
and promised to be back within an 
hour. The officer looked at him par 
as he made this request, but not wit 
distrust ; after a short pause, he said, 
“Go; keep your word with me; and 
return within the hour.” 

The young man departed. The officer, 
impressed by the apparent sincerity and 
the open countenance of the young man, 
was prompted to follow him ata dis- 
tance. He saw him at once hasten 
to the town prison, where he knocked 
and was admitted. The officer quick- 
ened his pace, and when he came to the 
door of the prison he overheard the 

oung man say to the jailor, “ Here 
is the money for which my father is 
imprisoned. I put the money into 
ie hands, and now you can release 

im.” 

“T can,” said the jailor; and then 
the young man followed him into the 
prison. In a very few minutes the young 
man was seen leading out a vener- 
able-looking, grey-headed gentleman. 
He was shedding tears of joy, and the 
young man’s face was flushed with 
pleasure. But when in a few minutes 
the father learned that his son had 
enlisted himself for a soldier to save 
him, his heart sank within him, and 
his tears of joy were soon turned into 
tears of sorrow. 

The officer heard all that passed at 
the gateway of the prison. The son 
tried in vain to console his father by 
the assurance that the war would soon 
be over, and that, after a brush with 
the enemy, he should return with 
honour to his home. But sorrow is 
like the deaf adder, that refuses to 
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hear the voice of the charmer, charm 
he ever so wisely. 

The father wished to be taken back 
to prison again; but this could not 
be done. The officer, seeing the struggle 

ing on between the affection of the 

her and of the son, at last step 

forward, and said to the old man, “ Sir, 
I, too, have a father, whom I left for 
the profession of arms, and against his 
wishes. Compose yourself, sir, I will 
not deprive you of 80 good a son. Per- 
mit me to restore him to you; I will 
repay his bounty out of my own pocket. 
His conduct is noble, and proves you 
to be a good father, and to have trained 
him up properly.” 

The father and son could scarcely be 
prevented from falling on their knees 
at the officer's feet. The young man at 


first refused to accept the proffered 
freedom, but the officer insisted upon 
his remaining with his father. He 
accompanied them both from 


rison, 
and took his leave, with the pleasing 
feeling that he had contributed to the 
happiness of a dutiful son and an 
unfortunate father. 

The Boy's Own Annual. 


DONT MISUSE THE BIBLE. 


HE Bible is the Book of God ; and 
even when a Bible is old and well 
worn, we ought not to let it be put to 
common uses. It is quite right not 
to waste anything ; but those persons 
carry their thrift too far who think 
that they are right in tearing out the 
leaves of old Bibles that they may wrap 
up their parcels in them. All who love 
and honour the Bible will be pained 
to see it so used. 

There was a little boy who went 
into a small shop to buy some sweet- 
stuff, and the woman who kept the 
shop tore out a leaf of an old- 
fashioned book, and wrapped up the 
purchase in it. When he got home, 
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and opened his packet, he found that 
the paper was a page of the Bible. He 
showed it to his father, who was in the 
room, and asked him if it was not 
wicked to wrap up sweetstuff in pages 
of the Bible. 

- His father said, “ Perhaps, my boy, 
it is not quite wicked ; but I do not 
think any one would do it who loved 
the Bible as he ought.” 

“But, father, she was a very kind- 
looking old woman at the shop, and I 
daresay she did not know what book it 
was ; shall I go and tell her?” 

“Well, my boy, I think if you are 
very civil to her, and speak nicely, it 
can do no harm if you go.” 

The little boy set off, and though he 
felt rather shy about going into the 
shop to speak about it, and walked 
more slowly when he got near, yet he 
did go in, and said to the woman as she 
came out of her back parlour,— 

“Please, ma’am, did you know that 
you wrapped up my sweetstuff in a 
page of the Bible 7” 

“ To be sure I did, and what of it ?” 
said the old woman, shortly, but not 
unkindly. 

“ Well, father says that people who 
love God would not like to use His 
book in that way if they knew it.” 

“This book is fit for nothing but 
waste paper,” said the old woman ; 
“but if your father can do any good 
with it, he’s welcome to it for a shil- 
ling ; or if you'll get me as much paper 
as it weighs, you shall have the book 
yourself, my little man.” 

The boy thought that he would like 
to save the rest of the old Bible from 
being torn up, but he had not a shillin 
of his own, so he set off, and calle 
on all the other boys he knew, and 
on grown-up folk, and he scarched 
all through the house at home, and 
he asked his father and mother; and 
at last he had a great pile of old 
copybooks, and other paper; he ran 
down to the shop with them, and the 
woman put the old Bible in one scale, 
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THE LONDON STREET SHOE- 
BLACK. 


ONDON, with its miles of streets 
and its millions of people, gives 
room for plans which are not possible 
in smaller towns. There are many 
London streets where the stream of 
foot-passengers never ceases from morn- 
ing till evening, so that we can almost 
believe the story that is told of an old 
lady from the country, who was found 
by a policeman standing for a very long 
time at a corner near St. Paul's, and 
when he asked what she wished, she 
said that she was waiting till the crowd 
had gone pust ! 

In 1851, the year of the First Exhi- 
bition, when these crowds were in- 
creased by thousands of visitors, some 
kind gentlemen thought that many of 
these visitors from the country would 
like to have their boots polished up, 
that they might look a little smarter ; 
and these gentlemen also saw that, in 
doing this, a new trade might be found 
for many of the boys whom they had 
helped to gather from the streets into 
the ed Schools. The plan was 
tried and prospered, and it has con- 
tinued to prosper during these ten 

ears, us any one may see by the num- 

r of boys in the uniform of the 
different brigades who are stationed in 
the streets. There are eight different 
regiments of shoeblacks who battle 
against dirty boots in different parts of 
London. h regiment has its own 
uniform—a red, blue, yellow, or purple 
Garibaldi shirt, with various facings, 
and with a badge and number worked 
in beads on the breast. Each boy has 
also a box with blacking and brushes. 
The uniforms and boxes are kept at 
the school, where the boys meet at 
seven every morning. After prayers, 
each boy goes to his station for the day, 
and stays till four or six, according to 
the season of the year. The charge for 
cleaning boots is one penny. Each boy 
when he comes back to the school in the 
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evening is bound to give up the day’s 
earnings, and out of them sixpence is 
aid him at once; the rest is then 
ivided into three parts—one-third is 
paid to the boy besides his sixpence ; 
another third is kept by the Society, for 
the uniform, boxes, and blacking ; and 
the remainder is put in the Bank in 
the boy’s own name, to be laid out for 
his benefit as the managers think best. 
Some stations in the streets are much 
better than others, and the best sta- 
tions are given as rewards to the best 
boys. The station that is most prized of 
all is the front of the Royal Exchange. 
There are in London about 400 shoe- 
blacks in uniform, and their earnings in 
one year amount to nearly 50002. The 
success of these regulars has led to 
swarms of ragged skirmishers, who get 
a box and brushes, and not content 
with doing any business they can in 
unoccupied stations, annoy and abuse 
the Society’s boys. But this is the 
penalty of success, and a remedy will 
no doubt be found for it. At any rate, 
even these irregulars are better at boot- 
brushing than at pocket-picking, while 
it is a blessing that the 400 
are being kept from the temptations of 
idleness, and are being fitted for places 
of usefulness by kindly discipline and 
Christian teaching. 


Make a Note or r.—At the Mary- 
leboue meeting in aid of the distress in 
Lancashire, Lord Radstock said he was 
happy to have it in his power to men- 
tion that seventy of the little shoe- 
blacks had contributed 7/. for the relief 
ofthe misery, and that one of them had 
given 15s., or 1s. in the pound on the 
capital which he had saved. 


Ir you would keep Spring in your 
heart, learn to sing. songs are 
like sunshine, they make things round 
us look bright, and fill the breast with 
cheerfulness. 
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| Pca away cheerily, 

Not slow or wearily, 

Paying attention, boys, fix’d as you can; 
Reading and writing 
And summing uniting, 

To make ev'ry scholar a wise little man. 


Be kind to the others, 
As if they were brothers, 
And mind what the master says, that is 
the rule; 
Wash your hands properly ; 
Comb your hair tidily; 
See, what good order we keep in the school. 


When in the morning’s glow 
Off to our stands we go, 
Dressed in our uniform all spick and span ; 
Brushing and brightening, 
The polish still heightening, 
We'll make every shoe shine as much as 
we can. 


‘Clean your boots, high and low, 
**Only a penny, too,” 

Gaily we call as the people go by; 
Civilly, steadily, 
Working s0 readily, 

To earn a good living and character try. 


Brush away busily, 
Work away merrily, 
“Statues” and “stocks” have got plenty 
to do; 
Medals and prizes, 
And other surprises, 
Await the best Town boys and City boys 
too. 


Stick to it steadily, 
Work away readily ; 
Soon Mr. Howard or Charles will be round, 
Chasing the wanderers, . 
Warning the squanderers, 
Driving the “freebooters” off of our 
ground, 


THE RED SHOEBLACKS’ SONG. 
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And when the day is done, 
Back to Ship Yard we run, 
All in good order, a box on each head, 
Counting the coppers there, 
Won’t the Committee stare 
When they behold such a number out- 
spread ? 


Counting them carefally, 
Telling them truthfully, 
Down on the desk all the earnings we lay; 
Bearing in mind, boys, 
We're leaving behind us 
What adds to our Bank fund for clothing 
to pay. 
Then such bread and butter! 
We scarcely can utter 
The praises of all in the good Matron’s 
store ; 
Hot coffee, ginger-beer, 
Winter and summer, cheer 
Diligent workers when labour is o'er. 


Home we go cheerily, 
Hoops rolling merrily, 
Bringing the wages we've earned in the day; 
‘Father and mother dear. 
“ Look what I’ve brought you here.” 
“That's a brave boy,” with a smile they 
will say. 
Then to school haste away, 
Don't let us stop to play, 
Learning will help us life's battle to fight; 
So for an hour or two 
Each his best tries to do, 
When we come back we shall sleep well at 
night. 
Learn away cheerily, 
Not slow or wearily, 
Paying attention, boys, fix'd as you can; 
Reading and writing 
And summing uniting, 
To make ev'ry scholar a wise little ee 
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THE CHRISTIAN GENERAL IN THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


JPREDERICK the Great of Prussia, 
though a general, and in 
many ways a wise king, did not be- 
lieve in God; but Zieten, one of his 
best generals, was a truly religious man. 
In the spring of 1761 the Prussian 


army was in Saxony, and the armies 
of Austria and Russia were marching 
against them —each army being much 


larger than the Prussian force. Frede- 
rick used every art of war to keep these 
two hosts from uniting together, but, 
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in spite of all the efforts of his brave 
men, the enemy joined their forces on 
August 17, 1761. Here was a pros 
which made even Frederick’s heroic 
heart look wistfully into the future. 

- The king was encamped at Schweid- 
nitz with his army; his heart was 
heavier than it had ever been before. 
He wanted some feeling breast into 
which he could pour out his troubles, 
and sought for the right one—the breast 
of Zieten. The general was lying in a 
redoubt, wrapped up in his cloak. He 
could not sleep, but he could pray; and 
from his inmost heart he was praying 
to his God, when, in the darkness of 
the night, the king came to him, and 


wrapping himself up in his cloak, 
stretched himself on the hard earth 
by his side. 


For some time there was a silence 
which Zieten did not dare to break ; 
then the king began to talk about the 
desperate danger of his little army. 

“T shall never get out of this trap,” 
said he, sullenly. 

Zieten, although his own heart almost 
failed him from fear, yet roused him- 
self to encourage his sovereign ; he re- 
minded him of former battles, where his 
position was scarcely less critical than 
the present. 

“Yes,” said the king, gloomily, “but 
then I had my best soldiers. Now they 
all are either prisoners or they lie dead 
on the field of battle.” 

Zieten ventured to suggest that the 
soldiers he now commanded were not 
less brave than those of that day ; but 
the king hardly heeded him, and be- 
came more and more gloomy. Aftera 
pause he said, “It is not possible now 
to gain a victory.” 

“Tt must come to pass, your majesty,” 
cried Zieten, “ and it will come to pass ! 
Everything will take a favourable turn.” 

The king turned quickly round to 
him, and asked, with a bitter scorn, 
“How do you know that so certainly ? 
Have you found a new ally 1” 

“No,” said Zieten, “I have found no 


-above ;” and he point 
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mew one, but the old vid is still there 

up to heaven. 
“He who has helped us hitherto will 
not forsake us now.” 

These words were spoken with that 
strong confidence which showed the 
depth of his trust in the power and 
care of the Almighty. The king was 
silent. What passed in his soul the 
Omniscient Searcher of Hearts alone 
knew, but his future conduct showed 
that he was deeply impressed by Zie- 
ten’s words of faith. And, in truth, it 
seemed as if Zieten had been moved to 
speak as a prophet; for events soon 
occurred which changed the aspect of 
affairs in the most unexpected way. 

The ist of September had been fixed 
upon by the Austrian and Russian ge- 
nerals for the day of attack, but 


neither of them was agreed as to how 


it should be carried out. This differ- 
ence of opinion led to a quarrel, which 
ended in the Russian general with- 
drawing his 70,000 men. The Austrians, 
vexed and dispirited, were now left 
alone to face the Prussians; and in a 
few days they, too, retreated without 
attempting a battle. 

Thus, to their unbounded wonder 
and delight, Frederick and his army 
were delivered from their fears, and 
once more were free. It was a victory 
won without firing a cannon or striking 
a blow, and it came from Zieten’s true 
Ally alone. Zieten praised and thanked 
the Lord from his inmost soul; and 
Frederick, when he had recovered from 
his surprise, did not forget what Zieten 
had said that night in the redoubt. 
He summoned hit to his presence and 
said, “ You were right about your Ally ; 
He kept His promise.” 

Zieten replied, “Sire, the Lord who 
has thus helped us now, will never fail 
with His help, if we faithfully trust 
Him.” 


Asx, and it shall be given you ; seek, 
and you shall find ; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you.— Maze, vii. 7. 


No. 3. 
SPRING. 
“He shall feed his flock like a shepherd; 
he shall gather the lambs with his arm.”— 
fea. x. 11. 
[HE winter is past, and the vernal 
showers 


Have waked from their slumber the deli- 
cate flowers ; 

The blackbird’s voice, and the notes of the 
thrush, 

Are mingling in concert in every bush. 


See, where the shepherd is busily there 
Engaged in the midst of his fleecy care; 
sa constant the watch he continues to 
eep; 
How great is his love for the lambs and 
the sheep ! 


He searches for that which had wander’d 
away, 
And brings back the straggler so ready to 


stray; 

The weak and the feeble he tenderly 
warins, 

And gently he gathers the lambs in his 
arms? 


He knows no distinction: the black and 
the white °- ; 

Are cherish’d alike, and are dear in his 
sight ; 

He prizes them all, and rejoices the most 

To seek and to save and recover the lost. 


Ye children—how blest!—whom the 
Shepherd above 

So tenderly folds in the arms of His love,— 

Oh, think of the sheep without Shepherd 
that still 

Are wandering in darkness o’er mountain 
and hill ; 


And labour and pray that the Shepherd 
who gave 

His life for the sheep, in His pity may save 

The thousands and millions far off and 


away, 
That still in the depths of the wilderness 
stray. 


Great Shepherd and Bishop, supreme and 
divine, 

All souls — yes, the souls of the heathen — 
are Thine ! 
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Oh, put forth Thy rod and Thy staff, that 
the gloom 

Of winter may end, and the desert may 
bloom. 


Let all the dear flock of Thy love and Thy 
choice 

Hear, Lord, in the Gospel the call of Thy 
voice : 

Till, gather’d from all the wide world, we 
behold 

Their number completed—one Shepherd, 
one Fold! C.0 


Church Missionary Token. 


SmveuLaR Costom.—At Munich there 
prevails a singular custom. Every 
child found begging in the streets is 
arrested and carried to a charitable 
establishment. The moment he enters 
the hospital, and before he is cleaned 
and gets the new clothes intended for 
him, his portrait is taken in his ragged 
dress, and precisely as he was found 
begging. When his education is finished 
in the hospital this portrait 1s given to 
him, and he promises by an oath to 
keep it all his life, in order that he may 
be reminded of the wretched condition 
from which he had been rescued, and 
of the gratitude he owes to the institu- 
tion which saved him from misery, and 
gave him the means by which he was 
enabled to avoid it in future. 


THE BLACK-CAP AND NIGHT- 
INGALE 


WE give this month the pictures of 
two of the sweetest and richest 
of all our British song-birds—the 
Nightingale and the Black-cap, though 
it is only at the very end of March that 
they ever arrive from warmer climes. 
The Black-cap has its name from the 
dark feathers that crown the head. It 
chooses a high perch for its singing 
place, sometimes the topmost twig if 
the tree be not very lofty. It is a 
mimic, and often spoils its own song 
by catching the notes of other birds, 


The Black-cap and Nightingale. 


It lives mainly on insects, though it 
has a liking also for fruit, especially 
raspberries, probably for the sake of 
those white maggots which make ws 
look so closely into the hearts of the 
fruit when over-ripe. 

The Nightingale, however, is the 
prince of bird-songsters, and its melo- 
dious notes are all the more prized be- 
cause they are rarely heard. It visits 
the southern counties of England, and 
but very seldom the northern, or Scot- 
land, or Ireland. It sings most in the 


evening, or at night, unless in some 
deep wood, where it is now and then 
heard in full song during the day. The 
Nightingale has often deen spoken of 
as a pattern of modesty and humility, 
in that it withdraws itself from the 
eyes of men while it pours forth the 
glorious song that delights their ears. 


as Reading Cases for “Tae CHILD- 
REN’S Prize,” may be had of the 
Publishers, cloth, git letters, price 6d. 


each. 
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| ‘** Here, dear sir, is the rest of the Money.” 


THE PIN, 
WHICH MADE A FORTUNE. 


A TRUE STORY. 
From the German. 


A POOR boy, of about ten years old, 
entered one day the counting-house 
of the rich merchant, Samuel Richter, 
in Danzig, and begged of the book- 
keeper to give him some relief. “ No- 
thing is given here,” growled the man ; 
“be off as quickly as you can.” 
Weeping bitterly, the poor boy was 
going slowly out when Mr. Richter 


met him. “Who is this here?” he 
inquired of his clerk. 
“ A lazy beggar boy,” was the book- 


keeper's reply, who scarcely looked up 
from his ase In the meanwhile Mr. 
Richter looked at the boy, and re- 
marked how he stooped down and 
picked up something from the ground. 
“ Heigh, lad! what are you picking up 
there?” cried he to him. The weeping 
boy turned round and held up a pin. 

“ And what are you going to do with 
it 1” he inquired further. 

“My coat has holes in it,’ was the 
reply, “ and I shall pin up the largest 
with this.” 

This pleased Mr. Richter, and still 
more the boy’s simple, handsome face. 
“ But,” said he, kindly and seriously, 
“young and healthy as you are, are 
you not ashamed to beg? Can you not 
work ?” 

“ Alas!” replied the boy, “I do not 
understand any trade, and am too small 
for breaking stones or chopping up 
wood. My father died three weeks 
ago, and my poor mother and my little 
brothers have eaten nothing for two 
days, so I went out, and have asked 
people to pity me. But, alas! only one 
poor peasant gave me yesterday a bit 
of bread, and since then no one has 
given me a morsel.” 

Beggars by profession are accustomed 
to lie in this manner, which hardens 
the hearts of’ many against real dis- 
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tress. But this time the merchant 
trusted the honest face of the boy. 
He put his hand in his pocket, took out 
a piece of money, and said, “ Here is 
half a dollar, go to the baker's, and bu 
for the half of the money bread enoug 
for yourself, your mother, and your 
na and bring me back the other 
half.” The boy took the money and 
ran off. “Now,” said the cross clerk, 
‘he will laugh in his sleeve and never 
come back again.” 

“ We shall see,” replied Mr. Richter ; 
and already he saw the boy running 
back, a great loaf in one hand, the 
change in the other. “ Here, dear sir,” 
said he, out of breath—“ here is the 
rest of the money.” Then, starving with 
hunger, he begged for a knife to cut 
himself off a piece of bread. The clerk 
quietly gave him his pocket-knife. He 
eagerly cut off a crust, and was just 
beginning to eat it when he suddenl 
stopped, put the bread on one side, ne 
with clasped hands, silently prayed a 
short grace. Then he began to eat his 
bread joyfully. 

The merchant was touched at the 
simple piety of such a boy. He asked 
him about his family and his home, 
and learned from his replies that his 
father had lived in a village about 
twelve miles from Danzig, where he 

ssessed a small house and some land. 

ut the house was burnt down, and a 
long illness obliged him to sell his farm. 
He then engaged himself as a shepherd 
to a rich neighbour, but after three 
weeks he died, worn out by trouble 
and hard labour. 

And now his mother, also, was laid 
up through sorrow, and having four 
young children she was in the bitterest 
misery. The boy said that he was the 
eldest, and wishing to obtain relief, he 
went from village to village, till he 
reached the great high-road, and having 
begged everywhere in vain, came at last 
to Danzig. . 

The merchant's heart was touched. 
He had only one child, and this boy 


bs 
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“Indeed I do,” replied ihe bogs “T 
can read the Catechiam and under- 
stand a great deal more ; but at home I 
am always rie eas carry my little 
brother about, use my mother is 
lying sick on her straw bed.” 

Mr. Richter suddenly made up his 
mind. “ Well,” said he, “if you are 
good, upright, and diligent, I will pro- 
vide for you. You shall learn some- 
thing, have food, and drink, and clothes, 
and in time earn something. Then 
= can support your mother and 
thers.” 


The boy’s eyes looked up brightly 
into the merchant’s face. But then 
a sank to the ground, and he said 

, “Mother has still nothing to 
eat. 


Just at that moment, as if sent by 
God, a person who lived in the boy's 
birth-place entered Mr. Richter’s house. 
He confirmed aJl that the lad had said, 
and willingly undertook to take back to 
his mother news of her boy Gottlieb, 
and he also took some money for her 
from the merchant. The clerk, more- 
over, was told to write a letter to the 
pastor of the village, in which the 
merchant recommended the widow to 
his care, enclosing something for her 
support and promising further assist- 
ance. When this was done, Mr. Richter 
ere procured suitable clothing for 

C) lad, and .at noon brought him home 
to his wife, whom he had acquainted 
with Gottlieb’s misfortanes and with 
the plans he had formed for his future. 
The good woman willingly promised to 
a in every way, and kept her 
wo 


For the next four years till his con- 
firmation, Gottlieb went to a school in 
the great city, then his kind adopted 
father took him into his counting- 
house to bring him up to his business. 

Both at school and at the desk the 
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lad distinguished himself, not only by 
his natural talents, but by his great 
diligence. He regularly sent the half 
of his weekly pocket-money to his 
mother till she died. The last years of 
her life, though not spent in affluence, 
were, by the help of the benevolent 
Richter and her faithful son, passed 
without pressing care. After the death 
of his mother no one was so dear to 
Gottlieb as his benefactor. To show 
his love to him he became more and 
more diligent in his calling. The sur- 
plus of his salary, which he could now 
use as he pleased, he employed in trade 
on his own account. When he had 
gained about 120 dollars, it so hap- 
pened that in his native village there 
was a quantity of hemp and flax which 
was to be sold very cheap. He begged 
his kind adopted father to lend him 200 
dollars, which he did; and Gottlieb 
traded with it so wisely, that in the 
third year of his apprenticeship he had 
500 dollars, which in the next two years 
was increased to 1000 dollars. This 
took place during the customary five 
years’ apprenticeship. At theend of this 
term Gottlieb continued to serve his 
benefactor with diligence and fidelity, 
and then succeeded to the place of the 
lately deceased clerk, and three years 
after was made partner in the entire 
business with a third of all the profits. 

But it was not God’s will that this 
partnership should be of long con- 
tinuance. A lingering illness prostrated 
Mr. Richter, and confined him for two 
years to his bed. Gottlieb did every- 
thing that loving gratitude could do to 
repay his benefactor. By redoubled 
exertions he became the soul of the 
entire business, and watched for many 
a long night, with Richter’s sorrowing 
wife, at the bedside of his good friend, 
who at last in his sixty-fifth year gently 


fell asleep. 

Shortly before his death he placed 
the hand of his only daughter in that 
of his beloved adopted son. He had 


long considered them both as his 
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children. They understood him, they 
loved each other, and quietly cele- 
brated their betrothal at his dying bed. 

In the year 1528, ten years after 
Richter’s death, the firm, Gottlieb 
B——-, successor of the late Samuel 
Richter, was one of the most esteemed 
in the great city of Danzig. It pos- 
sessed three large ships in the North Sea 
and the Baltic, and God's care seemed 
specially to watch over the property of 
their excellent owner. Gottlieb loved 
his mother-in-law devoutly, she died 
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What he did for the poor sufferers in 
those years of dreadful famine, 1816 
and 1817, cannot be here related, but 
it was seen by the angels in heaven. 
As his own marriage was not blessed 
with children, he adopted the two elder 
sons of his two surviving brothers, 
and made them his heirs. And to 
keep them humble, he often showed 
them the pin which had brought him 
so much prosperity, and which he de- 
sired should be handed down as an 
heirlvom in the family. 
J.F.C. 


in her seventy-second year in his arms. 


THE LIFE-BOAT. 
CHAPTER IIIL—ANXIETY. 
RS. ALLEN had made up a bed in | might not have to leave her son’s bed- 


the little sitting-room for Tom, 
and her surprise was great on coming 
down in the morning to find him still 
lying on it. Though dressed, he made 
an effort to rise, but could not ; he put 
his hand to his head and complained of 
much pain. She saw with dismay that 
his skin was dry and burning, and that 
he was evidently very ill. The doctor 
was sent for, who said, when he came, 
he much feared brain-fever. He was 
right, for before night Tom was de- 
lirious. Mrs. Croom would have liked 
to have stayed and helped the poor 
mother nurse her son ; but she felt that, 
with her child and husband, she was 
only in the way in such a small house. 
It was with deep grief the worthy peo- 
ple left, leaving behind such sorrow 
and sickness, and one who had done so 
much for them in danger for his life. 
They set off for the north with this new 
trouble added to their other distresses ; 
but they made Allen promise to send 
them word how the sickness turned. 
As soon as they were gone, Maggie Ellis 
went to Mrs. Allen and begged to be 
allowed to stay and do what little work 
there was below, and to look after the 
house and Allen, that the poor mother 


side. The fever became worse, and the 
poor youth’s ravings, sad, indeed, to 
listen to. 

Allen found Magyie a great comfort, 
for she tried as much as possible to 
hide her own grief and misery to keep 
up his heart. One day when he had 
been with Tom, he came down quite 
upset, and sitting down in his usual 
seat in the chimney-corner, he said, 
with tears running down his weather- 
beaten face, “ Oh, dear! oh, dear! this 
is all my work! if it hadn’t been for 
my hard, cruel words the night of that 
wreck, he would never have thought of 
going. What shall I do if he dies?” 
and he clasped his hands in agony. 

Maggie didn’t like to hear him take 
so much blame to himself, knowing 
how much she, too, had had to do with 
Tom’s determination to seem brave; 
so she went up to Allen, and in a few 
simple words, though with a broken, 
choking voice, told him what Totn had 
said to her that night. The sailor 


listened with surprise, but took the 
girl’s hand in his when she had done, 
and said, “Thank you, my dear, for 
trying to lighten my trouble; if the 
lad gets well I think you would make 


a 
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him a good wife; it’s no use, I see, our 
blaming ourselves, the Lord’s will be 
done ; but I do hope He will spare him, 
if only for his mother's sake.” 

The doctor soon after entered, he 
heard Allen call Maggie, and for the 
first time noticed the young girl: he 
asked her if she were Tom's sister? 
She said “ No,” but Allen added, “ No, 
sir, she ain't his sister, but if my poor 
boy lives she’ll be his wife one day, I 
expect: and I’m sure I shouldn't ob- 
ject, for she makes 
a house wonderful 
comfortable, and 
always tries to be 
cheerful.” 

The doctor had 
been looking at 
Maggie while the 
sailor spoke, and 
then to her sur- 
ees said, “ If you 

on’t mind, I want 

you to come with 
me to the sick- 
room. Tom has 
frequently called 
out your name, 
and is doing so 
how ; sometimes a 
sudden surprise or 
shock will give a 
turn at such a 
time as this, and 
almost work a 
cure ; follow me, don’t be frightened if 
he talks loud, but go up to him as if 
nothing was the matter. Are you 
timid ?”” 

“No, sir ; I will not show any fear.” 

She was indeed shocked when she 
saw the change those days had made 
in the young man; his cheeks were 
sunken, and his eyes wildly staring, 
h’s head, too, was shaved. He looked 
80 unlike his old quiet self, she would 
hardly have known him. He was 
sitting up, and calling out her name as 
she entered. She went up to his side 
and took hold of his burning hand; he 
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seemed to have been battling with 
something, but he fixed his eyes upon 
her with an astonished look; as she 
began to stroke his hand and talk to 
him in a quiet voice, he became still, 
and allowed her to put his head down 
on the pillow, and in less than ten 
minutes had closed his eyes. 

The doctor had sat anxiously watch- 
ing all by the side of the surprised 
mother ; and when he saw what he so 
much desired, that his patient slept, he 
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went softly up to Maggie, and gave her a 
few directions. “Tom,” he said, “ might 
sleep now, perhaps, for hours, but would 
wake much exhausted, and that would 
be the turning-point ; he must instantly 
have something given him to support 
him, and this repeated every few 
minutes.” He placed it all within her 
reach, and told her to send Allen for 
him when heawoke. He said he should 
make Mrs. Allen go and take rest in 
another room now. To this, at first, the 
poor mother objected, she could not 
Imagine that Maggie was experienced 
enough to be left in such a charge. 
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“My dear woman,” said the doctor, 
“T know what I'm about, make your 
mind easy. Some people are born 
nurses; and some no teaching could 
ever fit for the business ; Maggie is 
worth a dozen ordinary ones. She is 
quiet, gentle, and thoughtful ; I have 
‘found all this out in a few minutes.” 

Mrs. Allen was obliged to submit, 
and the poor, worn-out woman was soon 
asleep in another room, notwithstand- 
ing her anxiety. As Maggie knelt alone 
by Tom’s bed-side, she longed and 
prayed very hard that he might re- 
cover. She was very unselfish, and it 
was of his poor mother she thought 
the most. What would she do if God 
took him away? And then she prayed 
that they might all have submissive 
hearts, and be able to bless God for 
whatever He did, even if it was pain 
and grief to them. In that long night- 
watch Maggie found what a comfort 
her Sunday-school learning was to her. 
She could not move to get a book, but 
the hymas she had learnt by heart 
came into her mind, and comforted 
her ; how often Tom had sung them 
with her and her brother Jack. There 
was one especially she loved — 


“ Jesus, Refuge of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high.” 


And then that other beautiful one — 


“ God of our life! to Thee we call, 
Afflicted at Thy feet we fall ; 
When the great water-floods prevail, 
Leave not our trembling hearts to fail.” 


And it seemed to her, that all that 
came into her mind were those which 
compared troubles to the raging sea, 
which had in truth been the cause of 
all theirs.. Nearly two hours passed in 
this way. At last Maggie noticed 
a slight movement, and, watching 
anxiously, she saw Tom’s eyes open 
and remain fixed on her. She held 
her breath ; was there reason in the 
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look? Yes; for a weak voice asked, 
“Am I very ill, Maggie ? where am I ?”’ 
She, remembering the necessity for 
rfect quiet, answered quickly, “ Yes, 
om, but drink this, and go to ni 
without speaking again.” He one 
like a child ; aad to her great comfort, 
after a few seconds, when he had swal- 
lowed what she put to his lips, he closed 
his eyes and again =e Then Maggie's 
rayers were turned to thanksgiving, 
or she felt that there was hope. 

Allen had crept up without shoes, to 
assure himself that Tom was indeed 
sleeping, and sat down at the step of 
the door to be in readiness when he 
woke to go without delay for Mr. Wil- 
son. It was getting towards evenin 
when he again opened his eyes, an 
this time there was even more life and 
reason than before. Maggie beckoned 
Allen to go, gave some more food to 
her patient, and then, seeing that he 
was really awake, began talking to him 
in a quiet, careful manner, without 
allowing him to fatigue himself with 
questions. She told him how ill he 
had been, that his mother was taking 
a little rest, and that now he had slept 
there was every reason to ho ) 
would soon get better. He laid quite 
still and content whilst she thus ed, 
and Mr. Wilson's first glance at his 
patient told him how well his instruc- 
tions had been carried out. He thanked 
Maggie for her attention to his orders, 
sit ead jokingly, that he should make 
her head-nurse at an hospital some 
day. She went away, pleased and 
happy, to call Mrs. Allen, whose heart 
would so rejoice at the news, and did 
not again return to the sick-room, 
feeling that her task there was done, 
and fearing to be in the way. 

Mr. Wilson did not conceal from them 
that there was yet danger, though more 
hope, and Tom expressed an earnest 
wish to see Mr. Stanly, to prepare him- 
self for whatever might happen. 


(To be continued.) 
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“GOD BLESS THE ROYAL PAIR!” 


WE take it for granted that all 

readers of the Prize have either 
a medal or a rosette which they wore 
on the 10th of March, the happy day 
on which Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, was married to Alexandra, 
Princess of Denmark ; but, as we think 
that our readers will like also to have 
portraits of the Prince and Princess in 
the Magazine that they “take in” for 
themselves, we have had pictures pre- 
pared, and surrounded by a border of 
orange-blossoms, which all girls, at any 
rate, know is the wedding-flower. 

The Prince of Wales was born at 
Buckingham Palace on November 9, 
1841, being the second child and eldest 
son of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
On January 25, 1842, he was ee in 
the same St. George’s Chapel at Windsor 
in which he has now been married. 
His early years were spent under the 
watchful care of his royal parents, and 
he had three different tutors while he 
was growing up; to each of these 
tutors, on his wedding-day, he gave 
the good gift of a beautiful Bible. 

The Prince of Wales studied for a 
time at Oxford, at Cambridge, and at 
Edinburgh, and he spent the best part 
of a summer, learning something of 
soldiering, in his tent in the Curragh 
camp in Ireland. More than this, he 
has visited not only Rome and Paris, 
but also America, Canada, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land; so that if a first-rate 
education and foreign travel open the 
mind und fit a man for public life, 
we may hope much from our future 
king. 
The Princess Alexandra comes from 
a land that in the olden time, instead 
of giving brides to our princes, gave 
kings to our people. In a.p. 1014 


Sweyn, King of Denmark, made a fierce 
attack on our Saxon forefathers, and 

lanted himself on the throne of Eng- 
laa! His son was the famous Canute, 
who was king of six nations — English, 
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Scotch, British, Swedes, Danes, and 

Norwegians. 
The Princess Alexandra Caroline 


Mary Charlotte Louisa Julia, who is 
now the wife of the Prince of Wales, 
was born Dec. 1, 184-4, and is the eldest 
daughter and second child of a family 
of six children. Her father is Prince 
Christian of Denmark, and her mother 
the Princess Louisa, who is about two 
years older than our own loved Queen. 

The Danes loved their young pie: 
cess, and parted with their “ pearl,” as 
they called her, with sorrow, though 
they were glad that she was so hon- 
oured as to be the chosen bride of the 
heir of the proudest throne ,in_ the 
whole world ; but when they read the 
story of how the people of England 
have welcomed her, they wild feel that 
they have not given their “pearl” to 
those who will not value her. 

Our young readers can hardly under- 
stand what a blessing the marriage of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert has 
been to this country for the last twenty 

ears ; but it has been so, and we can 

ave no better wish for the Prince and 
Princess of Wales than that their 
wedding may be as rich in happiness 
to themselves, and as full of benefit to 
the people of this and other lands, as 
that wedding of February 10, 1840. 
That it may be so let us say from the 
heart that prayer which we have scen, 
in so many shapes and colours, during 
the last month, painted on banners, 
stamped on medals, woven in cver- 
greens, or blazing in illuminations, 


“ Gop BLESS THE RoYAL PAIR.” 
O00 


For every sentence, clause, and word, 
That's not inlaid with Thee, O Lord, 
Forgive me, God! and blot each line 
Out of my book that is not Thine! 
But if amid them all be one 

Which Thou wilt deign to smile upon, 
That one, of all the rest, shall be 

The glory of my book and me. 
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“A FACT WORTH THINKING 
ABOUT.” 


OR A REAL INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A 


CLERGYMAN, 
‘‘The foul hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
Psa» liti. 1. 
M* first curacy was the parish of 
Bishop's Itchington, in Warwick- 


shire; I had not been settled there 
more than twelve months, and I think 
it was in the summer of 1826, that, on 
a fine Sunday in August, I took my way 
to officiate in the shane. It was one 
of those brilliant, cloudless mornings, 
making the face of nature look as if it 
had put on its “glorious arel” to 
welcome the “day which the Lord hath 
made” and hath especially blessed. 
The very earth scemed to cry out, 
“ Bless the Lord, praise Him, and mag- 
et Him for ever.” 
had entered the vestry, and was 
putting on my surplice when the clerk 
came to inform me, that John Crofts 
the blacksmith had given notice that 
he should wish to have his three 
children baptized in the afternoon. 

I was very much surprised to hear 
this, for John Crofts was one of m 
parishioners who never attended churc 
or any of the ordinances it enjoins. 
He was, moreover, what few persons 
openly profess, an unbeliever in the 
holy doctrines of our Christian faith. 
He was a man upon whom I had never 
been able to make any impression : he 
seemed determined to die as he had 
lived, saying, “ There is no God.” This 
notice, therefore, to have all his children 
baptized astonished and puzzled me ;and 
I desired the clerk to tell him I should 
wish to see him in the vestry before the 
afternoon service ; which he accordingly 
did, and at the appointed hour John 
Crofts presented himself at the vestry. 
I told him how rejoiced I was to think 
that a great and happy change had been 
wrought in his mand and feelings ; and 
that at length he had been awakened to 
a sense of the sinful and dangerous state 
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in which he had been living: which I 
hoped was the case from the desire he 

expressed to have his children bap- 
tized. He said I was quite mistaken,— 
no change had taken place in his 
opinions; and that, as to having the 
children baptized, he thought it all non- 
sense and superstition; but the fact 
was, he had made up his mind to seek 
his fortunes in America, and that he 
and his family were to start on the next 
morning ; his wife, however, had de- 
clared she would not cross the sea with 
him unless the children were christened; 
so to please her, he had, at last, con- 
sented. I was sadly grieved and dis- 
appointed at hearing this ; nevertheless, 
I was thankful that the r children 
were to be admitted to the holy ordi- 
nance. The day, as I have mentioned, 
was lovely, bright, and cloudless. I had 
finished reading the second lesson, in 
the afternoon service ; the christening 
party were clustered round the font, 
and | had just uttered the words, “ Dost 
thou believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth ?” 
when we were almost blinded by a flash 
of lightning, followed by the most ter- 
rible peal of thunder I ever heard, 
accompanied by such a crash, that it 
peered as if the whole building was 
coming down; and we were not far 
wrong, for a great part of the church- 
tower and side wall had been struck by 
the lightning and caused the crash. 
Though we were surrounded by fallen 
stones and crumbling mortar, yet not 
one of those assembled round that font 
was injured; so when I found this to 
be the case, I went on and finished the 
Baptismal Service. 

There was but that single flash of 
lightning, that one awful clap of thun- 
der. It did, indeed, seem like the voice 
of the Almighty addressing the un- 
believing soul, yet “in judgment still 
remembering mercy.” 

The following day, I received a me- 
morial, signed by those who had been 
so miraculously spared, requesting I 
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would return thanks on the following 

Sanday for our signal preservation. 

AMONGST THOSE SIGNATURES WAS THAT 
or JOHN CroFts! ! 


; I never saw him again, as he left the 
parish the following day for America. 


WHAT TWO WORDS DID. 


A LITTLE child sat alone, in the 
afternoon of a summer holiday. 
He held a book upon his knee, in which 
he had been reading a pleasant tale of 
a brave and daring man who had risked 
his life to save that of a fellow-creature. 
The eyes of the child shone brightly, 
and his cheeks flushed with joy and 
ide as he read. But now the eyes 
ed with tears, and the cheek grew 
aa He rested his head upon his 
d,and sadly he said to himself, “I 
wish I were a man, then I would try to 
sive perl? from death ; I would do 
such brave things, I would be so much 
use in the world. But I am only a 
| child—TI can do nothing; I can save 
nobody.” 

As be sat in the pleasant shadow of 
the hawthorn hedge, two men passed 
by. They were ing and laughing, 
and one said to the other, “ Nonsense! 
teetotal pledge, indeed ! all stuff! You 
will come with me and have a glass? 
Begin your temperance to-morrow. 

me, now, here we are; there's a 
public-house close handy.” 

The child had heard the words, and 
he understood them, for he had learned 
from his teacher at school about tem- 
perance. He rose to his feet, and 
scarcely thinking what he did, he walked 
beside the two men. They came to the 
public-house door, and the man who 
wanted the other to drink called for the 
liquor, drank some, and then handed it 
to the other. The younger man— he 
who had signed the pleige—refused it 
for some time, but the other laughed 
and jeered at him, and at last the young 
man took the glass. He was raising it 
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to his lips when a soft voice said, “J 
mt 


The man started. He had not noticed 
the child, and the voice seemed to come 
out of the earth, or in the air. He got 
such a start that the glass almost fell 
ftom his hand, and half the liquor was 

illed. Looking down, the man saw 

e little boy. 

“What is that you say?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“TI said J wouldn't,” said the child 
bravely, though the other man frowned 
upon him, and held up his hand threat- 
ening to strike him. 

“God bless you, child!” cried the 
man fervently. “Surely ‘Heaven sent 

ou to rebuke me. Ay! to think that 

should so far have forgotten myself 
that a child should teach me reason. 
And you!’’ he cried, turning upon his 
tempter, “Heaven forgive you for your 
sin, as I do from my heart; but I will 
no longer keep your seas samp 

Then he turned from the other, who 
sneered, and called him hard names: 
but the young man took the hand of 
the child, and went on his way blessin 
God, who had put into that little mout 
the words of warning. 

The manwho had tempted the other 
was a thiefand gambler. The younger 
man had money : when he had drunk 
one glass he was no longer master of 
himself. Perhaps those two simple 
words, so bravely uttered by the child, 
ones that man from even worse than 

eath ! 


A PRAYER. 
Keep us, Lord; O Lord, uphold us ; 
From the Tempter safely fold us. 
We are weak, on Thee we call; 
Christ, support us, or we fall. 
Father, dangers round us throng ; 
We are feeble, Thou art strong. 


Over rock, and hill, and sea, 
Guide us home to Heaven and Thee. 


Hymns from the Collects. 
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A USEFUL INDIA-RUBBER BALL. 


LN the monster hotel at London 

Bridge there is the following clever 
plan for sending messages from the 
dining-room upstairs to the kitchens, 
which are several stories below. <A 
pipe is fixed going from the upper 
pees to an office near the kitchen. 

en a waiter upstairs wants any- 
thing he takes a strip of paper, writes 
on it what he requires, then he takes 
an India-rubber Ball which is roughly 
split half across. He pops the strip 
into the ball, which closes on it, and 
then is dropped into the pipe, without 
noise it runs down to the office, where 
it is opened, the atrip taken out, a 
message given to the cook, and chop or 
steak, pudding or tart, or whatever is 
wanted, is soon on its way upstairs in 
a lift,—a box that goes up and down 
through a square tube, and can be 
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stopped at any story of the build- 
ing, and its contents taken out. 

By this clever plan the article 
that is wished is brought up by 
the useful ball and the /:ft more 
quickly than the most active 
waiter could run down with the 
order. 

A great many children “go of 
an errand” for their mothers, and 
very often those errands seem to 
make them late for School or for 
Church, perhaps they might learn 
a lesson or two from even an 
India-rubber ball. 

It bounds away the minute it is 
put in the pipe: some children 
take a long time to start on an 
errand, especially if mother happen 
to tell them to do so when they 
are in the middle of a game of 


ay. 

. The India-rubber ball does not 
make any noise about its errand, 
it runs along silently and quietly, 
and says nothing to any body.. 
Some children going of an errand 
chatter about it all the way there and 
all the way back, and tell their business 
to every companion they meet, and so 
very often do much mischief. 

The India-rubber Ball never stops 
till it gets to the end of its journey 
and till the paper is taken out of its 
heart. How many scoldings, and 
perhaps slaps, some children would 
escape if, when they are sent on an 
errand, they would not stop to look 
into the shop-windows, or to watch the 
boys playing marbles, or to chase a 
butterfly, or anything else, but would 
never stop till they had given the 
message that their mother had told 
them to be sure and keep in their 
mind, and not to forget it. 

Whenever you see an India-rubber 
Ball remember how well those at the 
London Bridge Hotel run their errands, 
and try to be as useful, and as quiet, 
when you are sent on your errands. 


THE SKYLARK AND GOAT-SUCKER. 


WHO does not know and love the 

SKYLARK's cheery song? Early in 
the spring its happy notes may be 
heard, and for nearly eight months out 
of the twelve, it sings on the warm, 
sunny days. 

The lark loves to soar up to heaven’s 
gate; so that often in the summer we 
strain our eyes in vain to find the little 
speck in the sky from which the sweet 
strain comes down to us. Even when 
a poor skylark is in a cage, its desire 


to soar upwards is so strong that it 
will sometimes dash itself against the 
top of its prison, and would be hurt 
or killed if a piece of baize were not 
stretched across the upper part of its 
cage. 

The GoaAT-SUCKER, or FERN OWL, is 
remarkable for its great gaping mouth, 
and its harsh jarring notes. It is 


called the Fern Owl from its plumage 
being soft and loose like an owl's, 
and the Goat-sucker from a foolish no- 
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orant rustics that it 
sucks the milk of wild goats, and of 
cows and sheep. It begins its jarrin 
notes exactly at the close of day, an 
commonly utters them sitting on some 
bare twig, and with its head lower than 
its tail. It feeds mainly on the swift- 
winged insects of the air, and its sha 
and gaping gullet are well suited for 
chasing and catching them. 


tion among i 


Morurr’s Love.—Not lung ago a 
master mariner arrived at Choisi-le- 
Roi with a vessel loaded with lime 
and stones. He moored his ship to 
the river bank for the night, and went 
down into the cabin, where his wife, 
and his little daughter of six years 
old, were in bed and asleep. hile 
preparing for bed he heard a strange 
noise as of the rippling of-water. He 
listened, and a fearful thought flashed 
upon his mind. Seizing a candle, he 
examined the vessel, and found that 
the water was pouring in torrents into 
the cabin by an opening in the hull. 
There was not a moment to lose, and 
knowing that he could only save one of 
the sleeping persons, he seized his wife 
and procesded to swim with her to the 
shore. But she suddenly getting to 
understand the situation, cried out, 
“No, no, my child first! my child first!” 
and, by a powerful effort, she escaped 
from her husband’s grasp,’ and made 
towards the ship. She succeeded in 
regaining the deck, and rushed into 
the cabin for her child. At that 
moment the vessel reeled over, and 
engulphed both mother and child. The 
husband returned to the ship, and 
spent his strength in efforts to save his 
wife and child, till at last he was only 
able himself to gain the shore by the 
assistance of several people who had 
been attracted by his cries of distress. 
A few minutes afterwards the corpse 
of the young mother was recovered, 
and she yet clasped in her arms the 
dead body of her daughter. 
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A TIT-BIT FOR LANCASHIRE. 


Q)NCE upon a time, when the rich 
men were casting their gifts into 

the Treasury, the mite thrown in b 

the poor widow was reckoned the good- 


liest gift of all. 
Once upon a time! Is the time 
ch 


anged now ? 

A little child, deserted by both 
parents, lives on the bread of charity 
in a provincial school—a child in 
years, an infant in knowledge, the pet 
and plaything of the elder scholars — 
the tiniest, frailest of them all. 

The time is the present. Still gifts 
are cast by the and great, not into 
the treasury of old, but into the bosom 
of the starving ones of Lancashire. All 
give according to their means or in- 
clination. Even among the pauper 
children the cry of Lancashire is heard, 
and not unheeded. Treasures are drawn 
from their little stores, and eagerly 
offered. But, baby! Where is baby ? 
She sits apart, thoughtful and sad. 
What can she give? She has nothing ! 
— nothing ! Yes, bright thought! she 
has her doll. It is true a difference 
exists between its head and its body. 
But what of that 7?—she considers her 
dolly beautiful, so may others. With 
head in one hand, and body in the 
other, the little damsel puts up the 
beloved of her heart for sale. 

Glorious result! Her doll — hers 
no more—has vanished, but in its 
pag a shining halfpenny glitters in 

er hand. She clasps her hands—the 
treasure is for Lancashire. But she 
shall not be without a doll long: a 
penny to buy a new love is given. But 
the penny follows the half-brother to 
Lancashire. Baby can live without a 
doll. But still the little one sits and 
thinks sadly. Clothes are wanted. 
What can she send? Those she wears 
are gifts she may not part with. Ah! 
the rags she came in—her very own. 
Yes, those must go; those at least are 
hers to give; and the little bundle 
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wends its way, a loving gift from one 
as tiny and as destitute as any in the 


troubled land. 
G. M.S., Chardstock. 


TWO STORIES OF TWO CAPS. 
A SON'S LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


Not long ago when some lads who 

had been rescued by a Raecag 
Society were making ready to go to 
places that had been found es them in 
the country, one boy was seen folding 


up his old cap with t care, after he 
had taken out the oe which was a 
piece of faded cali 


“John,” asked ‘the teacher, “ what- 
ever are you going to do with that 
greased calico ? 

“Please, sir, it’s not greased ; it’s all 
I have to remember my dead mother 

it’s a bit of na gown I cut off when 
Ee lay dead in th 

Poor John could not hold up when 
he ae ht of that sad time, and 

e strip of calico under his 


mother, 


A MOTHER'S LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


In a bale of clothing sent to Lancashire 
for the suffering pit aa Ba a boy’s 
Scotch cap was the cap 
there was a letter addressed “For an 
orphan or motherless boy.” On 
opening the letter a shilling was found 
and this note: “May the youthful 
wearer of this cap meet the late owner 
in heaven. He was beautiful and good, 
and was removed by an accident from 
this world to a better. A weeping 
mother’s blessing be on the future 
wearer of her bright boy’s cap. Nov. 
22, 1862.” 
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OUR LIFE. 


THERE are about 1000 millions of people 
in the world. 
Of these, 80 thousand die every day, 
3 thousand die every hour, 
60 persons die every minute, 
1 person dies every second. 
The average of man’s life is twenty-eight 


years 
One quarter of mankind die before the age 
of seven. 
One half die before the age of seventeen. 
Only one in a thousand lives to a hundred 


years. 
Only’ one in a hundred reaches eighty. 


“THE DEAD SHALL NOT RISE.” 


MF MOFFATT, the missionary to 

Africa, was once preaching about 
the resurrection, when a chief, named 
Macaba, was nt, who was a fierce 
and noted or. 

“What are those words about the 
dead?” he cried, starting to his fect. 
“Do you say that the dead are to rise 
to life 1” 

“ Yes,” said the missionary, “all the 
dead shall arise.” 

“ Will my father arise ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Moffatt. 

“Will all the slain in battle arise?” 

“Yes,” was the teacher’s reply. 

“ Will all that have been killed and 
eaten by em and tigers, and croco- 
diles arise ? 

“ Yea, and come to judgment.” 

“Hark !” shouted the excited chief, 
turning to the warriors, “ ye wise men, 
did your ears ever hear such strange 
news? Did you ever hear such news 
as this?” he “naked, turning to an old 
warrior, the wise man of the tribe. 

“ Never,” said the old man. 


Then the chief turned to the mis- 
sionary, and said, “Father, [ love you 
much, but the words of the rising again 
are too great for me; I do not wish 
to hear about the dead rising. The 
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The dead shall not rise.” 


dead cannot rise! The dead shall not 
rise !”” 

“Tell me, my friend, why not?” said 
the missionary. 

“Because I have slain many thou- 
sands: shall they arise?” 

The thought of meeting again those 


whom he had slain completely over- 


whelmed the heathen warrior, und he 
refused to believe that it could be so. 

It 1s a solemn thought for every one 
of us, old and young, that we must 
meet all whose souls we have neglected, 
injured, or even destroyed by tempting 
them to enter on baile of sin, which 
have led them on to ruin. 


Lonpon : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 2 Paternoster Row. 
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A FEARFUL LEAP. 


ON the 18th of July, 1860, our party, 

consisting of five, set out from Cha- 
mounix. We rose early to enjoy the 
glorious view of the morning sun upon 
the snowy summit of Mont Blanc. By 
eight o’clock we were ready to start ; 
the driver mounted his box, and set out 
at a brisk pace to our great satisfaction, 
for we had previously suffered much 
from the tediousness of Continental 
drivers. 

For the first few miles the road, 
though not dangerous, is very rough, 
and the jolting was the first thing 
slightly to diminish the pleasure we 
had in our driver’s conduct. But after 
a while the road winds in sharp curves, 
and skirts on one side at intervals fear- 
ful prenpice often without parapet or 
railing. It was at this point of our ride, 
after we had descended a few shoots, 
and turned the sharp bends in the road 
at the bottom of them at the same rate 
of speed at which we had started along 
the level, that some of our party began 
to suspect that the driver was excited 
by drink, and wished to speak to him. 

But whilst we were all agreeing that 
something must be done, the man had 
already mounted the next hill, and be- 
fore we had agreed to stop him, had 
begun to urge his horses on to their 
utmost trot (own a steep incline. It 
was too late to speak —too late to stop ; 
the carriage swayed from side to side; 
and as we held on by the seats and by 
one another, we prayed, rather than 
hoped, that by some good chance we 
might get safely round the dreaded 
bend which we could see before us. 
The moment came at last, and our 
hearts sank within us as we felt that 
the drunken wretch had lost all control 
over his horses and missed the turn, 
and that there remained nothing except 
an awful plunge to death and eternity. 
For a second the horses seemed to 
pause upon the brink; in that second 
some of us lived a life and died a death. 


No. 5. 


I placed my hand on my dear wife’s 
shoulder, and said, “For God's sake sit 
still!” She sat motionless as a sta- 
tue, and we both mentally breathed a 
prayer for our poor orphaned children 
at home. 

I have been in many accidents by 
road and field before. I have been in 
an express train when it has run off the 
line at forty miles an hour, but I never 
seemed to sit so face to face with death 
as at that second. Skill and presence 
of mind were unavailing ; there was but 
one thing left to do—to sit still and 
die. But the good hand of our God 
was upon us; for at that turn a small 
meadow intervened between the road 
and the edge of the precipice, with a 
deep drop into it of about eight feet. 
At the moment we were unaware of 
this, and believed, without question, 
when we felt the horses make their 
spring, they had jumped with us over 
the brink to a frightful and certain de- 
struction. Even as it was, we owed our 
lives, under the great mercy of God, to 
the wonderful pluck and sagacity of our 
good steeds. They both faced the leap, 
and took off at the same instant, in the 
same direction, and with the same 
power, landed, straight as a line, no less 
than fourteen feet from the edge of the 
road, taking the carriage with them 
without upsetting it, and without break- 
ing it. Had they swerved or bungled 
in their leap, or jumped unevenly, the 
carriage must have been overturned and 
smashed to pieces, The driver, and one 
of our party who sat with him on the 
box, were both thrown off in different 
directions, many yarda, by the force of 
the descent, and the horses, almost in- 
stantly recovering their footing, started 
off again in the trot towards the pre- 
cipice, when one of the four inside 
sprang out of the carriage over the 
door, without waiting to open it — pro- 
videntially alighted on his feet—and 


without the loss of a second ran to the 
heads of the horses, and stopped them 
within a few yards of the edge. So, by 
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the infinite goodness of our God, all of 
us escaped unhurt. Not a bone was 
broken; not a soul injured. But I 
state the honest truth when I say, that 
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the next time I looked in the glass I 
fully expected to see my hair like the 
snowy summit of the Alps we had left 
behind us. 


THE LIFE-BOAT. 
CHAPTER 1V.— PLEASANT PROSPECTS. 


pom began to improve. Mr. Stanly 
came constantly to see him, and 


taught him in those quiet hours to- 
gether to look for strength and comfort 
to Him who only is able really to give 
them. It was on one of his first visits 
that Mr. Stanly heard from the pete 
lad a true account of what moved him 
to act as he had done at the ship- 
wreck. He said, after telling him all 
he had gone through, “Oh! sir, if I 
had died without a return of reason, 
what would have become of me? It 
was all selfish pride and shame that 
made me do it. I was wicked enough 
to wish rather to be drowned than to 
live if I was to be pointed out as a 
coward all my life. I do repent of 
it, and feel God has punished me 
by this illness. Maggie told me to 
think of Christ in my fear, but I onl 
thought of myself,— what she and 
the world would say if I was brave. 
When the child fell in, this all 
through my mind in a minute, and I 
dashed in to save it! no thought of 
my soul and God, whom I might sce, 
if drowned, the next moment—only 
earth, vain-glory, and pride, filled my 
mind. Oh! if I had died then!” 
Tom buried his face in his hands, as 
if to shut out the sight and remer:no- 
brance. Mr. Stanly told him firmly, 
though very kindly, that a life of much 
prayer and active good ought to be his 
as the slightest return he could possibly 
make to his heavenly Father for His 
goodness in not cutting him off from 
the land of the living in such an un- 
repared state. “I can’t help be- 
bering, Tom,” ended Mr. Stanly, “that 


ED a 


that night’s work may have been the 
best you ever did. You have had al- 
most a glimpse into another world, 
and know now how necessary it is to 
be always ready. Let me entreat you, 
when you get about again, not to let 
the good resolutions you have made on 
this bed fade from your mind. There 
is a wise old proverb which says, ‘The 
river pari tp forgotten.’ You 
little think now how soon your repent- 
ance may vanish away ; once out of the 
danger, you are so likely to forget the 
Fatherly hand that led you through. 


I prey you never ee 

When Mr. Stanly reached his home 
after this talk with Tom he found his 
old friend and schoolfellow, Dr. Leslie, 
arrived by the train to spend a day or 
two with him. It was a pleasant sur- 
prise, for they had much to tell and 
talk about to each other. Dr. Leslie was 
@ physician in the Cathedral Town of 
Southbury, where he had gained the 
love and esteem of all who knew him 
oy his benefits to the place and people. 

r. Wilson must of course be asked to 
dinner to meet him, and as the talk of 
the three gentlemen related partly to 
our friends the Allens, we must record 
it. Dr. Leslie, amidst other inquiries 
about his friend’s parish, asked par- 
ticulars about the late wreck, and the 
young man whose name was so well 
spoken of for bravery. Mr. Wilson told 
him how that he had been nearly dying 
since from the effects of the terror of 
that night: “For, strange as it may 
secm to you, doctor, the poor lad is a 
dreadful coward about the sea ; in fact, 
his fear of it is almost a disease, and his 


brain was in consequence upsct. I 
feared for his reason at one time, but 
that is over now.” 

“ You quite surprise me, Mr. Wilson,’ 
said the physician. “He must in that 
case have a strong will, with some 
strong motive for such a bold act.” 

“Yes, he has a strong will, and was 
determined to use the opportunity to 
gain himself a reputation for courage ; 
besides, he was in love, and the young 
girl he wants to marry was standing on 
the shore at the time; and as, I sup- 
pose, he thought ‘ none but the brave 
deserve the fair,’ he made up his mind 
to be brave for once, that he might win 
her. I expect there must have been 
some taunts about his cowardice which 
helped to goad him on to it.” 

“Well, I don’t admire the youth the 
less,” said Dr. Leslie; “it was a great 
victory, and showed real pluck of some 
sort in his composition.” 

Mr. Stanly changed the conversation 
by asking Dr. Leslie how the night- 
schools at Southbury got on, and whe- 
ther the boys and young men of the 
place attended regularly. 


? 


“Well, I think 
I may say we are 
very flourishing,” 
was the answer. 
- “The numbers 
‘1 keep up well, and 
there seems a real 
7); interest taken in 
Teel: the studies. The 
» people of the place 
are very kind in 
teaching, la- 
- dies and gentle- 
— men both; but I 
: SST EH | feel now that we 
“ajo need some one per- 
son who can de- 
vote his entire care 
of an evening to 
teaching the most 
ignorant ; formany 
come who can 
scarce read, and 
want individual attention. Could you 
help me to some young man who would 
be -gatisfied with a small salary, do 
you think, Stanly ? his day, you know, 
would be free for other business.” 
Mr. Stanly paused a minute, and was 
about to speak, when Mr. Wilson said,— 
“It seems to me the very man for 
your purpose is the one we have been 
just talking about — young Tom Allen : 
it would be a fine chance for him to get 
off going on the sea, and I should think 
he is quite equal to your requirements 
at the night-school. Don’t you think 
so, Mr. Stanly?” 
“ Yes, 1 certainly do, and the same 
notion entered my head directly. He 
is quite equal to become instructor, 
having passed through our school here 
with much credit. He is clever and 
persevering, and I expect, after what 
has lately happened, his father would 
make no objection to his giving up the 
sea: he begins to find out that his fear 
is too real.” 
Dr. Leslie seemed to like the idea of 
trying Tom ; and it was agreed, after a 
little more talk on the subject, that 
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he should visit the cottage the follow- 
ing morning, and judge for himself. 
The lad was still very ill, but who 
doesn't know how much good pleasant 
news does to a sick person? and the 


doctor said it was likel ten ae 
- with such a prospect before him, he 


would soon recover health. 


CHAPTER V.—THE REMEDY. 


De Lesire thought Waterford a very 
y place aa he walked towards the 
erman’s cottage that bright au- 
tumn morning with his friend. He 
went slowly up the steep path leading 
to it, admiring as he went the quiet 
sea and the pretty boats dotted about 
in the distance. He thought that, if 
he were the young man, he should be 
sorry to exchange such a home, with 
life in the open air, for one in a large 
town, but he forgot at the moment 
such things as storms and fears. 
Dr. Leslie was a fine man, and had 
those kind, pleasing manners which 
pag are the fruits ofa good heart ; 
and as he was led up to Tom's bed by 
Mr. Stanly, the sick youth thought the 
stranger one of the noblest-looking 
men he had ever seen. The phy- 
sician’s name was well known to Mrs. 
Allen and her son ; and when he told 
them that he thought he should be 
able to prescribe a remedy for the sick-. 
ness, they gladly consented to try any- 
thing ; at the same time, having some 
bess scruples about interfering with 
. Wilson’s orders. The doctor and 
the young man soon became friends, 
though Tom was rather dismayed 
when Dr. Leslie said, after some in- 
quiry about his saree 
“JT suppose you know your name is 
in the papers about that nck: it’s a 
fine thing to be so brave and make a 
reputation in one night; [ve worked 
forty years at my profession, and don’t 
suppose as many people know my name 
as know yours now. Young man, you 
have cause to be proud of your courage.” 
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Poor Tom’s face turned from white 
to red. He felt he could not allow him- 
self to be praised in this case, and that, 
to be honest, he must tell Dr. Leslie the 
truth ; though he would have been 
indeed thankful still to have stood in 
the good opinion of this kind gentleman. 

In a few somewhat confused words 
he told of his fears, and Dr. Leslie said 
when he had finished,— 

“Then you don’t like the sea, of 
course, as a business, and don’t mean 
to continue with your father ?”’ 

“Tf I get well, sir, I mean to keep on 
with my father and do the best I can; 
he’s been very good to me, and would be 
cg} wane if I didn’t ; though I don’t 
yet like to think much about it. In 
rough weather, sir, it’s worse to me to 
go out than to be put into a den of 
wild beasts ; it seems to me as if the 
great black — were tearing — 
raging quite to get me; an 
then Sho sea - po léael raid dreadful 
to be swallowed up in. It is very weak 
and foolish, this terror, sir ; but I don’t 
think I can help it, though I mean to 
try and do my best.” 

“ My good youth, I can’t give you any 
hope that you will be able to get over 
this feeling ; it is born with you, and 
will last as long as you last.” (Tom's 
face fell.) “ But never mind, there’s no 
reason why you should be miserable 
about it ; there are other things to be 
done besides fishing ; and if you like to 
come to Southbury, and take the situa- 
tion of master at the night-school, with 
a small salary, you can do so, and I will 
keep the place a aie for you till you are 
wall: you will able to find other 
ways of making a little money in the 
day, as your services would be only 
required at the school in the evening. 
What do you say?” 

It must be remembered that Tom 
was very weak, so there was no such 
wonder that his eyes filled with tears 
as he listened to this chance of getting 
away from a hated business. 

“How do you tell, sir, that I should 
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know enough to take the situation? It 
is very good of you to think of it, but I 
fear I should not do, though it would 
be of all things what I should like. 
But then my father, sir ?” 

“Well, my lad,” said Dr. Leslie, 
rising to go, “you must not talk about 
this plan or anything else just now ; 
but I thought the prospect might 
please you ; so ¢hat is my remedy, and 
no doctor’s stuff. I know from Mr. 
Stanly what you cando. Ishall havea 
talk with your father ; and when I hear 
you are about again, as you say you 
would like the situation, I shall expect 
to see you at Southbury. So good-bye 
for the present !” 

Tom took the hand offered to him, 
and said,— | 

“Oh, sir, 1am very much obliged to 
you for thinking of this! I wonder you 
could when you heard how great a 
coward I am; but, indeed, Pll do my 
best in whatever way you employ me 
on land.” 

“T know that, my lad; you are not 
wanting in courage or conduct on dry 
land, and that’s all I want. You would 
never, by your example, teach a boy to 
tell a lie or act one, and that’s the 
courage most useful, after all. If you 
had let me praise you for courage with- 
out telling me you were a coward at 
sea, I should not have offered you the 
situation ; so there is your first reward 
for honesty. Good-bye !” 

As the doctor went through the outer 
room he told Mrs. Allen that he hoped 
her son would soon gain strength, and 
that the remedy he had used would 
have all the effect he expected of it. 
“ Don’t let him talk too much, that’s all, 
my good woman, and he'll soon be 
about again.” Mrs. Allen wondered he 

ve her no directions about medicines, 

ut supposed it was the fashion with 
the great doctors, so was afraid to 
a and knew she should hear all from 
om. 
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“CHALK YOUR BOBBINS.” 


VERY one knows that old Sir 

Robert Peel, father of the late Prime 
Minister of England, made his money 
by cotton-spinning. In the early part 
of his career his business was not very 
great, but suddenly he made a start 
and soon got before all his rivals. 
He grew immensely rich, as we all 
know, but we do not all know the 
incident to which he owed his enor- 
mous wealth. 

In the early days of the cotton-spin- 
ning machinery, a great deal of trouble 
used to be caused by filaments of 
cotton sticking to the bobbins or tapes, 
which then formed portions of looms. 
These filaments by degrees clogged the 
wheels and other parts of the machin- 
ery, so that it had to be stopped and 
cleared, and much time was thus lost. 

The great want was to find out some 
plan of preventing this clogging by the 
cotton, and Mr. Peel (as he then was) 
spent vast sums in experiments. He 
employed some of the ablest machinists 
in the kingdom—among them James 
Watt—who suggested various correc- 
tions, but, spite of all they could do, 
the inconvenience remained—the cot- 
ton would stick to the bobbins, and 
there seemed to be no cure for the evil. 

Of course these delays seriously af- 
fected the wages of the operatives, who 
on Saturdays generally came short in 
proportion to the stoppages during the 
previous days. It was noticed, how- 
ever, that one man always drew his full 

ay—his work was always done—in 
fact, his loom never had to stop, while 
every other in the factory was idle. 
Mr. Peel was informed of this, and 
knew there must be a secret some- 
where. It was important that it 
should be discovered if possible. 

The man was watched, but all to no 
purpose ; his fellow-workmen tried to 
“pump” him, but they couldn’t get 
anything out of him; at last, Mr. Pcel 


I ; ; ; : 
(To be concluded in our next.) sent for the man into his private office. | 
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He was a rough Lancashire man— 
unable to read or write. He entered 
the room pulling his forelock, and 
shuffling on the ground with his great 
clumsy wooden shoes, or clogs. 

“Dick,” said Mr. Peel, ‘“ Ferguson, 
the overlooker, tells me that your 
bobbins are always clean—is that so ?” 

“Ye’es, Master, it be true.” 

“Well, Dick, how do you manage it 
—have you any objection to tell me?” 

“Why, Master Pill, it be a sort o’ 
secret like, ye see, and if I told, 
tothers would know as much as I,” 
replied Dick, with a cunning grin. 

“ Of course, Dick, I'll give you some- 
thing if you'll tell me, and if you can 
make all the looms in the factory work 
as smoothly as yours.” 

“ Ev'ry one ’n them, Master Pill.” 

“Well, what shall I give you? 
Name your price, Dick, and let me 
have your secret.” 

Di ed, scratched, and shook 
his great head, and shuffled for a few 
minutes, while Mr. Peel anxiously await- 
ed his reply. The cotton lord thought 
his servant would probably ask a hun- 
dred pounds or so, which he would 
most’ willingly have given him. Pre- 
sently Dick said,— 

“Well, Master Pill, I'll tell ‘ee all 
about it, if you'll give me—a quart o' 
beer a-day as long as I'm in the Mills 
—you'll save that ten times over.” 

. Peel rather thought he should, 
and quickly agreed to the terms. 

“ Well, then,” said Dick, first looking 
cautiously round to see that no one was 
near —“ this it be,” and putting his lips 
close to Mr. Peel's ear, he whispered, 
“Chalk your bobbins !” 

That, indeed, was the great secret. 
Dick had been in the habit of secretly 
chalking his bobbins, which simple con- 
trivance had effectually prevented the 
adherence of the cotton. As the bob- 
bins were white the chalking had 
escaped notice. 

Mr. Peel was a sagacious man, and 
saw through the affair at a glance. He 
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at once patented the invention—had 
“chalking” machinery contrived, and 
soon took the lead in the cotton-spin- 
ning trade. This was the foundation of 
his princely fortune. It is but a 


add that he pensioned off Dick d- 


somely. 


A ROYAL PROCESSION THREE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


[* is curious to think what changes 
old buildings would see if they had 
eyes, and what stories they could tell 
if they had memories, and what pictures 
they could draw if they had fingers. 

The same bricks and stones that 
ake in the seething crowds that 
welcomed the Princess Alexandra, on 
March 7, 1863, just about three hun- 
dred years ago kept in the crowds who 
welcomed the Princess Elizabeth when, 
at the age of twenty-five, she succeeded 
to the throne of England. 

On January 12, 1559, she went to the 
Tower to prepare for her coronation ; 
and on the 14th she set forth, riding in 
a car richly adorned, to go in solemn pro- 
cession to Westminster to be crowned. 

On her way she was determined to 
show to her subjects the love and 
esteem she felt for the Bible. 

In Cheapside a pageant was exhi- 
bited, representing time leading Truth 
from a cave where it had been hidden. 
The boy whowas dressed up to represent 
Truth had an English Bible in his hand, 
on which was written, Verbum Veritatis 
(the Word of Truth); an old man, 
with scythe and hour-glass, represented 
Time 


When the Queen's car drew near, 
Truth came and presented the Holy 
Book, and the Queen received it in 
both her hands, and kissed it, and 
pressed it to her bosom, and thanked 
the City for the gift, and said she 
would read it diligently. 

How thankful we should be that we 
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live in times when the Bible is loved, ag ti to him by the Sunday scho- 


honoured, and possessed by high and rs, but also himself chose a Bible as 
low; when our Prince, not only gra- | the most fitting wedding-gift from him- 
ciously accepted the Bible that was | self to his former tutors. 


THE CUCKOO AND THE SWALLOW. 


E birds are visitors who come 
to us only as the weather gets mild. 
They sansraliy appear about the end 
of April or early in May. Mr. White 
tells us that if the Sealine find 
they have come too soon, and that 
there is still frost and snow in the 
air, they withdraw themselves for a 
time. 

The SwaLows are plainly formed for 
spending most of their time in the air, 
for they have long sickle-like wings and 
a stiff, firm, forked tail, for use in flight, 
while they have very slim legs and 


tender toes, not at all suited for much 
walking. 

They feed on insects, which they cap- 
ture in the air with their wide gaping 
mouths, chasing them sometimes s0 
high up that we can scarcely see them, 
and sometimes skimming after gnats 
on the very surface of lake or pool. 

It is amusing to see how the old 
Swallows teach the young ones the 
ways of bird-life. soon as the 
young ones are fledged enough to leave 
the nest, the old birds manage to get 
them on to the branch of a tree or the 
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roof of the house, and there they sit 

erched in a row, while their parents 
ook after them, and give them a mouth- 
ful of bird-fare now and then. 

In a day or two more the little perchers 
become fliers, but still they cannot 
catch their own insects, so the old birds 
still cater for them. As soon as the 
mother-swallow has got a mouthful of 
flies she gives a signal to one of her 
youngsters, and then they rise and meet 
each other in the air at an angle, and 
the mother feeds her nestling, who 
twitters out thanks in such a quick 
note of gratitude, that every one who 
has seen this pretty sight must have 
been pleased at it. 

The Cuckoo has its name from the 
sound of its note. It is different from 
all other birds in this—that it never 
builds a nest for itself, but places her 
eggs in the nest of some small bird, 
and leaves them in the care of these 
foster-parents, who probably know no- 
thing about the little stranger that is 
among their own family party. Various 
birds are burdened with this charge, 
a er the Hedge Warbler, the Pied 

G yay the Meadow Pipit, the Black- 
bird, and the Finches. 

In Denmark a curious reasor is given 
by the poor people for this freak of the 
Cuckoo. In the early spring, when the 
voice of the Cuckoo is first heard in the 
woods, every village girl asks, “ Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, when shall I be married ?” and 
all the old folk with rheumatics ask, 
“ Cuckoo, Cuckoo, when shall I be re- 
leased from this world’s cares?” They 
think that the bird keeps saying 
“Cuckoo” as many times as there are 
to be years before what they wish comes 


to eae 

ut as some old folk live to a great 
age, and many girls are never married, 
the poor bird ‘lias so much to do in 
answering questions put to her, that 
the building season goes by, and she 
has no time to make a nest of her own, 
but is forced to lay her eggs in that of 
the Hedge-sparrow. 
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THE CHILD’S PLEA. 


‘6c DE48 father, drink no more, I pray, 
It makes you look so sad: 
Come home and drink no more, I say, 
*T will make dear mother glad. 


“ Dear father, think how sick you've been, 
What aches and pains you've had! 
Oh, drink no more, unless you mean 
To drive poor mother mad. 


‘“ Dear father, think me not unkind 
When I entreat you s0; 
Oh, drink no more, and then you'll find 
A home where’er you go. 


‘‘ Dear father, think of mother's tears, 
How often now they flow! 
Oh, drink no more, then will her fears 
No longer rack her so. 


“ Dear father, think what would become 
Of me were you to die; 
Without a father, or a home, 
Or friends beneath the sky! 


“‘ Dear father, drink no more, I pray, 
It makes you look so sad ; 
Come home, and drink no more, I say— 
"T will make that home so glad.” 


Thus spoke in tenderness the Child — 
The Drunkard’s heart was moved ; 
He signed the pledge—he wept — he 

sm 
And kissed the boy he loved. 
From “* The Child's Paper.” 
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THE most poetical thing is often the 
most strictly true. A little girl in a 
part of Yorkshire, where water was 
scarce, saved as much rain as she could, 
and sold it to a washerwoman for a 
halfpenny a bucket, and in this way 
cleared nearly five shillings for the Mis- 
sionary Society. When she brought it 
to the secretary of the Society she was 
not willing to tell her name. 

“But I must put down where the 
money came from,” said he. 

“Call it then,” replied the little girl, 
“Rain from Heaven!” 
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SHALL HE HAVE THE VICTORIA 
CROSS ? 


A SHORT time ago a poor man named 

Appleton, better known as “Jim 
the Sweep,” signalised himself by an 
act of heroism that can scarcely be 
surpassed. In one of the low quar- 
ters of Merthyr Tydvil called River- 
ade, a small house, inhabited by a 
miner, was discovered to be on fire; 
and very soon a crowd assembled, 
anrious to put it out. They soon 
found that no one was in the house ; 
and a neighbour, immediately this 
iscovery was e, suddenly recol- 
lected a fact that had slipped his 
memory, and shouted out in terror, 
“There's half-a-hundred cask of pow- 


| der in the pantry!” The house was 


situated in the midst of a densely 
inhabited locality, and the explosion 
would be certain to endanger the life 
and limbs of all who were near when 
It took place. So when the alarming 
cty about the powder spread from lip 
to lip, all who could be aroused were 
seen flying from the spot—some nest- 
lingtheir children in their arms, others 
ing away some prized piece of pro- 
perty. As for the crowd around the 
urning house, they scattered in every 
direction, all but one man ; and he, Jim 
the Sweep, with the coolness of a hero, 
forced hia way into the house. The 
flames had actually caught the pantry 
door. Jim had to shut the front door in 
order to open the pantry. This he did, 
and right before him was the dreaded 
cask, and around it a thin fork of flame ! 
He tried to raise the cask, but it was 
burning hot, and instead of a top it 
an iron “bakestare.” With a blow 
he struck this off, and though the cask 
burnt his hands severely, he held on 
with the tenacity of a Briton, and bore 
the powder safely to the air where 
It was soon put out of danger. A 
few minutes more, and the gunpowder 
Would have scattered death and de- 
struction on every side. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE 
DEAN’S PRESENT. 


UEEN ELIZABETH had a horror 
of anything that reminded her of 

her early education, as Dr. Sampson, 
Dean of Christchurch, found out to his 
cost, when, meaning to make the Queen 
an acceptable gift, ie brought on him- 
self a sharp rebuke. He was appointed 
to preach before the Queen at St. Paul’s 
one New Year's Day, and wished to 
make a courtly present to Her Majesty. 
He had purchased from a foreigner 
some fine pictures representing the 
stories and sufferings of saints and 
martyrs, and had placed them in a 
Common Prayer-book, which he caused 
to be richly bound, and then laid it on 
the cushion for the Queen’s use. When 
the Queen came to the place she opened 
the book, and saw the pictures, but 
frowned and blushed, and then shutting 
it, called the verger, and bid him brin 
the old book wherein she formerly read. 
After service she went into the vestry, 
and the following dialogue took place 
between Her Majesty and the Dean :— 

Queen. Mr. Dean, how came it to 
pass that a new service-book was placed 
on my cushion ? 

Dean. May it please your Majesty, 
I caused it to be placed there. 

Queen. Wherefore did you so ? 

Dean. To present your Majesty with 
@ new year's gift. 

Queen. You could not present me 


-with a worse. 


Dean. Why 80, madam ? 

Queen. You know I have an aver- 
sion to idolatry, images, and pictures of 
this kind. 

Dean. Wherein is the idolatry, may 
it please your Majesty ? 

Queen. In the pictures of the saints. 

Dean. I meant no harm; nor did I 
think it would offend your Majesty. 

Queen. You must needs Me igno- 
rant, then. Have you forgot our pro- 
clamation against images, pictures, &c. 
&c.? Was it not read in your deanery ? 
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LION-HEART. 
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FOUNDED ON FACT. 


N Portland's rocky isle, in days of yore, 
The gossips oft would tell, in nightly 
tale, 
Of vessels wreck'd upon that dangerous 
shore, 
And listen to the nsing of the gale, 
And wish their dog, of Lion-heart and 
name, 
Stil lived to battle with their stormy 
main. 


For Portland had a name, both far and wide, 
For dogs well train’d, and of a noble 
breed ; 
‘Twas theirs to stem the dangers of the tide, 
To bear a rope to seamen in their need, 
Which, fasten'd to the bark by vigorous 
hand, 
The brave, emperill’d crew might reach 
the strand. 


One night so loudly did the tempest blow, 
Even seamen never heard a wilder 
blast ; 
The dogs turn’d cowards, and refused 
to go, 
To bravest hearts then hope seem’d 
almost past ; 
When an old mariner ca!l'd out aloud 
For Lion-heart, through the assembled 
crowd. 


“Oh, Lion is done up! ’tis vain to try 
If his old breast could battle such a 
wave; 
Full well he's earned his happy liberty, 
For many a one he's rescued from the 
grave. 
He can do nothing now.”"—“ Yet call him 
here, 
He never yet gave sign or note of fear.” 
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Old Lion answer'd to the eager call, 
All eyes were fasten’d on the aged 
hound ; 
Their hope in him was slight, and yet 
their all. 
When, lo! again that deep and dismal 
sound ! 
Lion at once his noble head uprears, 
The minute-guns have reach’d his deafen- 
ing ears. 


No need was there to cheer him, or to 
urge — 
The rope he seizes, dashes in the deep, 
And bravely does he battle with the 
surge, 
And onward — onward, still his pathway 


keep, 
Till he has reach’d the sinking vessel's 


side, 
With the bless'd aid he bore it through 
the tide. 


No marvel that all Portland men should 
hail 
The name of Lion with a grateful breast ; 
And, when they hear the wind and waters 
wail, 
Grieve that the brave and noble dog’s 
at rest; 
And that the shipwreck’d on that angry 
shore 
Can never have his timely succour more! 
M. J. B. 


GRATITUDE.—Six years ago, sixteen 
young girls were sent from the work- 
house school in the Portsea Union to 
Australia, where they were all soon 
comfortably settled, and turned out 
well. One of them had the good for- 
tune to marry a man of considerable 
property, and on her returning to Eng- 

nd a short time afterwards, one of her 
first acts was to callin her own carriage 
at the workhouse for the purpose of 
expressing her gratitude to the school- 
mistress for those kind offices which 
had helped her to get into so com- 
fortable a position in life. 
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THE SAILOR-BOY WHO WOULD 
PRAY, AND WHAT CAME OF 
HIS PRAYING. 


N board a man-of-war there was a 
midshipman, who, in spite of the 
ridicule of his companions, was in the 
habit of kneeling in prayer at his berth. 
This was such an unusual practice, that 
the middies resolved to put it down; 
so they watched him. The moment he 
knelt, a volley of caps and shoes flew 
round him, and some hit him. This 
was repeated night after night, and 
morning after morning; but still the 
midshipman persevered in his devo- 
tions. At last one of the superior 
officers informed the commander, who 
summoned all the midshipmen, and 
calling the persecuted one to the front, 
asked him to state his grievance. The 
lad said he had no complaint to make. 
His commander said he knew he had 
good cause for complaint, and told 
him to speak out. But the praying 
midshipman persisted in stating he had 
nothing to complain of. The com- 
mander then dismissed them, saying, 
that he knew how matters stood, and 
trusted there would be no more of it. 

That evening the middy knelt as 
usual in prayer, but without experi- 
encing the smallest annoyance. While 
so engaged, he heard footsteps quietly 
approaching, and was expecting some 
disagreeable interruption ; but, to his 
surprise, a middy—the youngest on 
board—knelt down by his side. Short- 
ly afterwards came another, and another, 
till fourteen of his companions, under 
the influence of his noble example, were 
kneeling beside him. 

A speaker told this at a public 
breakfast, naming the ship and other 
particulars. A gentleman who was 
present, saw that his neighbour was 
much moved by the story, but he did 
not wonder at it, when his neighbour 
whispered to him, ‘That lad is my son, 
and L have only now heard of this for 
the first time !’ 
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THE DEAD BIRD; 
OR, BELIEVE YOUR FATHER. 
By Rev. C. W. Jones. 


IF you please, father, may I go into 
the garden with Freddy, and get 
some groundsel for my Dicky?” said 
little Ethel, one fine summer's morning. 
“Certainly,” replied he, “green food 
is very acceptable to man and beast 
this hot weather ; and I doubt not, to 
birds also. We keep poor Dicky in a 
cage, 80 that he cannot get any for him- 
self, and we must not forget him. Go, 
and gather him some groundsel by all 
means, but let me see it before you vive 
it to him, for I am not quite sure that 
you know groundsel when you see it, 
ey wise little woman of four years 
oO ” 
So Ethel and Freddy trotted off into 
oe to get some green food for 


“ Dicky was a canary bird, 
With feathers bright and yellow, 
Slender legs; upon my word 
He was a pretty fellow ;” 


and Ethel was very fond of him. He 
been given to her as a keepsake 
from her aunt Jane, who was gone to 
ia. 
When Ethel and Freddy got into the 
A they began to look for groundsel. 
ey looked first over one flower-bed, 
and then over another, but could not 
find any. Freddy was a year younger 


than his sister, and very soon got tired 
of looking for groundsel. He wanted to 
gather some flowers, and Ethel had 


great difficulty in preventing him from 

doing what their father and mother had 

forbidden, and plucking flowers without 
ve, 


“No, Freddy,” she said, “you know 
Wwe mustn't have them,” and so he left 
them alone. Then he wanted to take 
a geranium leaf for Dicky; and, 
when that would not do, he proposed 
taking some grass off the lawn. 
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At last a bright thought seemed to 
strike him—‘“ Me know where g’ound- 
sel,” he exclaimed; and, followed by 
Ethel, he set off to a damp, neglected 
part of the garden where William the 
gardener did not look so strictly after 
the weeds. There they found plenty of 
weeds, and Freddy seized one and broke 
it off. It was very bright and green, 
much brighter green than groundscl 
usually is, and Ethel doubted whether 
it was the right thing, but her little 
brother was so positive about its being 
“ g’oundsel,” that she gave way to him. 
However, looking at a white milky juice 
which was oozing out of the stalk where 


_it had been broken off, she said, “We 


mustn't have that one, we must pull 
one up with the root, because Dicky 
likes to peck the dirt off the root.” So 
a fresh one was pulled up, and the two 
children set off to show it to thcir 
father. 

“Here's the groundsel for Dicky,” 
exclaimed Ethel, coming to the open 
window. 

“Let me see it,” said the father, 
looking up from his newspaper. “No, 
that won't do,” he continued, “that is 
not groundsel ; it is spurge— poison.” 

Ethel dropped it as 1f it would poison 
her to hold it in her hand ; and without 
another word set off to look for some 
real groundsel. Freddy was not so 
easily satisfied; he looked out of his 
great round eyes at his father, and 
seeing that he was busy with his news- 
paper again, he stoo down, picked 
up the weed, walked slowly into the 
house, and toddled upstairs into the 
school-room. He thought that be knew 
quite as well as his father, and had made 
up his mind to give his “g’oundsel,” as 
he called it, to the bird. 

There was nobody in the school-room, 
and Dicky was hanging there all alone, 
singing as merrily as he ever had done 
in all his life. So Freddy got a chair, 
dragged it under the cage, climbed upon 
it, and pushed the spurge between the 
wires. Poor Dicky had nobody to tell 
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him what was poi- 
son, he only took 
whatever was given 
him, and began to 
peck at the green 
food without asking 
any questions. 

Freddy had just 
had time to get off 
the chair and put it 
back again into its 
place, when Ethel 
came running in 
with a piece of real 
groundsel. 

“Oh, you naughty, 
naughty boy!” she 
called out, almost 

ing as she saw 
Dicky pecking away 
merrily at what 
Freddy had put into 
his cage; “ you 
naughty, naughty 
boy, you have been 
giving that nasty 
hae to my poor 
ittle bird, and it will 
be dead !” 

Freddy said no- ——- 
thing, but turned very red, and stared 
at the flies upon the ceiling. Ethel 
dragged the chair back again, climbed 
upon it, snatched the weed from be- 
tween the wires, and threw it out 
of the window. Poor Dicky seemed 
very frightened, and fluttered about 
a good deal, but svon settled himself 
again, and began to peck the groundsel 
which his little mistress gave him. 
However, he was very dull all that day, 
he sang very little, and there was no 
pocket-handkerchief needed over his 
cage at lesson time. And when Ethel 
came into the room the next morning, 
what a sad sight met her eyes! There 
lay her dear little bird on his back at 
the bottom of his cage quite dcad,— her 
dear little bird which her aunt Jane, 
who was gone to India, had given her 
for a keepsake! No more merry songs, 
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no more pecking at a piece of sugar in 
her fingers, no more coaxing his soft, 
smooth back as he nestled in her hand 
—anid all because Freddy would not 
believe his father, but thought that he 
knew quite well all of himself. 

Poor Ethel was sadly grieved, and 
cried a good deal, but that would not 
make Dicky alive again, so she buried 
him solemnly in her own garden, and 


that was a comfort to Ethel, though 


she was sorry for a long time. 

Now there are a great many things 
worse than losing a pet bird, which 
may happen to children from their not 
believing what their parents tcll them ; 
but I think that Freddy and the other 
children learned from the sad fate of 
poor Dicky, that they did not know a 
great many things, and that it was a 
good plan to believe their father. 


Loxpon : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, % Parserostrer Row. 
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THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 


M* story is of a country very differ- 

ent from that in which we live; 
where, instead of the gently sloping 
hills, the pleasant corn-fields, the calm 
rivers, and the beautiful trees, of our 
native land, there are great mountains, 
so high that their peaks are always 
covered with snow, which never melts 
even in the midst of summer, dark 
forests of pine-trees, and immense 
rocks, from whence torrents and water- 
falls rush down into the valleys. 

I will first tell you something about 
Switzerland, as this country is called, 
for, probably, many of my readers have 
never even heard the name. All the 
land where it is possible to grow an 
thing, instead of being, as in England, 
cultivated by farmers who employ la- 
bourers to toil for them, is worked by 
the peasants forthemselves. It is won- 
derful what a difference this makes in 
the crops which the land produces, for 
as each family owns a plot of a few acres 
of ground, the greatest care is given to 
make it yield as much as possible. Not 
& foot of soil is wasted ; wherever grass 
will grow on a mountain-side, you will 
find it ; wherever rye, barley, or oats, will 
ripen, they are carefully sown. All the 
family work early and late, with a feel- 
ing of honest independence ; nothing is 
allowed to be wasted; even the dead 
leaves are collected and saved to be 
used instead of straw in the winter. 
The labourer pays neither rent nor 
wages ; he eats his own corn, drinks 
his own wine, and is clothed with his 
own flax and wool, which are spun, 
woven, and dyed at home. He has 
generally a few cows and goats, and, in 
some Veit of the country, these are 
taken high up on the mountain-sides 
during the summer months, to feed on 
the scattered patches of grass, but at 
the first approach of cold weather they 
are taken down into the valleys. Each 
cow has a bell fastened round her neck, 
in order that the herdsman may find 
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her in case she should stray from her 
companions. The villagers make more 
butter and cheese than they want for 
their own use : and when they wish to 
sell it, they are often obliged to take a 
long and toilsome journey, perhaps of 
several days, across the mountains to 
the nearest town. The cottages, many 
of which are beautifully ornamented 
with carving, are all built of wood, 
which is obtained from the trunks of the 
pine-trees, while the smaller branches 
are cut up for firing and stored in large 
quantities for the winter. It often 
happens in the villages amid the moun- 
tains, that a deep fall of snow will pre- 
vent the poor people from going out for 
weeks together, so they are obliged to 
pom all they want beforehand. 

uring the time they are kept in-doors 
the men employ themselves in i 
beautiful little ornaments of w 
which they sell to travellers, while the 
women are busy spinning or knitting 
warm stockings and jackets. 

Bleak and poor as it may seem to us, 
the Swiss dearly love their country, and 
when they are far away in distant lands, 
anything that reminds them of their 
home, even a simple song or tune of 
their native land, will bring tears into 
their eyes, and make them long to re- 
turn to their mountains. 

After this short Loa a of the coun- 
try and its le, I will begin my story. 

It is a bright moonlight night in Oc- 
tober. Can you fancy a small wooden 
hut, with t stones laid on the roof 
that it may not be blown away by the 
wind, near the top of a mountain far 
away from any other dwellings? The 
ground is covered with snow, and the 
snowy mountains all round in the dis- 
tance look dazzlingly white in the rays 
of the moon. It is the Joch Pass be- 
tween Engelberg and Meyringen, the 
only safe road for crossing the moun- 
tains between those two villages during 
the summer, but difficult and dangerous 
in the winter. Yonder lies the way to 
Meyringen, by that little tarn, or moun- 
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tain-lake, which is not yet frozen, and 
down through that dark forest of pine- 
trees, dimly seen far off. The little 
chalet, or cottage, has probably been 
built for a herdsman to live there during 
the summer months, and take care of 
the cattle on the mountain-side. Surely 
there can be no one living there now, 
for the cows were safely stalled in the 
valley before the cold weather began ; 
yet see! there is a glimmering light in 
the window. Let us go in. We first 
pass through a rough shed, on one side 
sep up with firewood ; two goats are 
ying down in a corner on a soft couch 
of pine-leaves, and in an open loft 
above, there is a good supply of fodder, 
a number of long loaves Pf rye-bread, 
and some dried provisions. 

We now come to the living room of 
the hut. A wood-fire is blazing on the 
hearth, and two lads of fourteen and 
fifteen years old are sitting on low stools 
near it, with a fine large St. Bernard 
dog at their feet, comfortably stretched 
out before the fire. The room is very 
simply furnished ; there is nothing but 
a rough wooden table, a couple of chairs, 
two clean straw couches in the far end, 
a shelf against the wall with a few mugs 
and saucers, a kettle, two one Pe 
with iron points for walking through 
the snow, and a beautifully carved 
wooden cross hung against a beam. 

Suddenly one of the boys gave a low 
hollow cough, and his brother looked 
a Cre y from the block of wood 
which he was carving. 

“André, I don’t like that cough of 
yours. I’m afraid you'll never be able 
to stand a winter up here, for the cold 
Weather has not begun yet.” 

“Never mind, Gottfried ; I don’t 
think it’s any worse. Besides, now 
We've got all the wood laid in, and 
there's no more pasture outside for the 
goats, I can keep in-doors more.” 

“Well, we must hope for the best. 
How soon one gets accustomed to any- 
thing! Why, it’s only a week since 
we left Meyringen, and it seems like 
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months already, that we’ve been up 
here by ourselves !” 

“I wonder what mother and little 
Christine are doing now; they must 
find it very dull to be alone in that big 
house. Don't you think they'll miss 
us very much, Gottfried ?” 

“Poor mother ! it was a hard trial for 
her to part with us, but she knew we 
were only doing our duty. How she 
tried not to give way when she wished 
us farewell, but the tears would come 
as she said, ‘God bless you, my boys ; 
and He will indeed bless you fur thus 
doing as your father bid you.’ It’s a 
great cemfort to know that, happen 
what may, we have tried to do right.” 

“Of course mother won’t miss us 80 
much as she did father when he stayed 
up three whole winters quite by him- 
self in this ch&let. Do you remember, 
Gottfried, how happy it seemed to make 
poor father as he lay a-dying, when | 
we promised that we'd stay here to help 
travellers in the winter instead of him ? 
I don’t think there’s many a man would 
have done as our father did !” 

“ We've a right to be proud of him, 
dear André. But just think what a 
merciful escape be had! How often 
have we heard him talk of it! You 
know he was crossing this very pass, 
going to Lucerne, where he thought the 
people would value his good workman- 
ship better, for he was vexed that they 
didn’t give him the carving to do in 
front of the new hotel at Meyringen !” 

“And why didn't they, when he wag 
the best master-carpenter the village 
has ever had? Don’t we feel proud of 
every house which has his name carved 
in front of it? It was all through the 
spite of that fellow Martin.—But go 
on, brother ; I like to hear you tell the 
story, for you were older than me at 
the time, and remember it better.” 

“Well, as I said, he was going to 
Lucerne, though it was getting too late 
in the year to travel safely across the 
mountains. Mother begs him to wait 
till the spring, but he thought he was 
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ill treated and would listen to nothing. 
Soon after he started he saw that the 
weather looked threatening, but he said 
the pride of his heart was strong, and 
would not let him turn back. So on he 
went, finding it get more and more dif- 
ficult atevery step, for the snow had 
drifted so that he could not see the 
path. He had at last got 
nearly through the pine-trees, 
and was coming up to this 
unsheltered part, when that 
terrible snow-storm began.” 

“Tt makes one shudder to 
think of it! Wasn't it that 
dreadful winter when so many 
avalanches* swept down 
through the valley ? and you 
can still see the shattered 
trunks, which show where 
they went?” 

“Yes, André. Well,father — 


* Avalanches are great masses of 
suow which slipdown the mountain- 
sides with a noise like thunder, and 
sometimes bury whole villages. 
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said he wandered 
about blindly, 
for there was 
no shelter; the 
trees were crash- 
ing with the force 
of the tempest 
on every side of 
him, and in front 
was the bleak 
waste, where he 
dared hardly 
trust himself to 
take a step. To 
him, who knew 
the place well, 
there seemed to 
be no hope. In 
his bitter agony 
he thought of 
poor mother, 
and of us r 
children Toft 
fatherless, till he 

[Page 82. could not bear it. 
Then a blessed thought came to him, 
he knelt down and prayed with all his 
soul to God, who ruleth over the storm. 
He vowed, that if the Lord would spare 
him, he would show his gratitude by 
spending each winter on the mountain- 
top to save such poor travellers as 
might be in peril of their lives. Then 
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he sank down 
wearied out, and 7 
remembered no- eo 
thing more un-= : 


“You found 
him out, you 
good; faithful old 
Bernard,” inter- 
rupted André, 
patting and ca- 
ressing the 

affection- 
ately, who looked 


sai 
Gottfried ; “the 
dearold dog with 
his masters, the 
kind monks of 
Engelberg, who 
go out after 
every storm in search of lost travellers, 
sii means God used to save our 
r 9 


“How bravely he kept his promise !”” 

“Yes, André, and I hope that God 

will help us to do the same. You know 

it was worse for him, as he was alone 
but there are two of us.” 

“ Well, Gottfried, I think it must be 
quite bed-time now, for the fire is 
almost burnt out.” 

And so, after their evening prayer, 
the brothers laid down fully to rest 
in the mountain-hut. Days and weeks 
passed away, and there was but little 

e@change in their occupation. For the 
frequent. travellers who crossed the 
mountain they had a word of friendly 
ing and advice, and, if needful, a 
table meal; but as it became 
Colter, much of their time was spent at 
home in wood-carving, in which Gott- 
fried especially was very expert. One 
Ing only was a cause of anxiety, poor 
André’s cough got worse every day, and 
he began Gis pale and ill. Gottfried 
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Swiss Cottage. [Page 82. 


took the most affectionate care of him: 
but it was all of no usé, until one even- 
ing, as they were again sitting by the 
fire, he said earnestly, ‘Dear André, 
this is killing you. I feel sure that you 
will not be able to live here through 
the winter, for you seem to be getting 
worse each day. I have been thinking 
much about it, and have made up my 
mind that you must go down to the 
Marr before the next of snow.” 

“Why, Gottfried, you surely don’t 
mean that we must give itall up? You 
can't forget how solemnly we promised 
our father as we stood by his death- 
bed, that so long as we lived at Mey- 
ringen, one or both of us would stay up 
here for the winter ?” 

“Forget it! No, trust me, I shall 
remember it as long as Ilive. Then, as 
we repeated the promise after him, he 
drew us closer to him, and murmured 
with his dying breath, ‘God bless my 
brave boys!’ No, dear brother, I am 
strong and hearty, and, by God’s help, 
I will remain here alone while you go 
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home to take care of mother and our 
little Christine.” 

“ And leave you here by yourself on 
the snowy mountain-top! No, Ill never 
consent to be so selfish as that. I, too, 
will be brave and patient, and nothing 
shall separate us!’ 

“Just listen quietly to me, André, 
and don't speak so wildly. How can I 
bear to watch you day by day, and 
week after week, become paler and 
thinner, until at last there would be 
nothing left for me to do but to di 
your last resting-place in the snow 
And at the return of spring would you 
wish me to go home alone, mourning 
for my brother? How could I have 
the courage to meet our dear mother 
and little sister, and hear them ask me, 
‘Where is André?’ If you truly love 


me, think of all this, and spare me 
such a bitter trial.” 

Thus the generous strife between the 
brothers was carried on, until at length, 


ere they knelt together before lying 
down to sleep, André had yielded to 
his brother’s wish, and had promised 
to return home to Meyringen with the 
first traveller who should be going 
across the mountain that way. 

For the next few days Gottfried 
looked out anxiously towards Engel- 
berg, in hopes of seeing somebody 
coming from thence, who might take 
his brother home. He saw no one, 
however, though several men passed 
from the opposite side laden with butter 
or cheese. At last he was almost in 
despair, and was thinking seriously of 
going back himself with André, but he 
felt that the temptation of remaining 
at home amongst his friends, instead of 
returning in mid-winter to his solitary 
life of danger on the mountain, might 
be too strong for him. One night, how- 
ever, about a week after the last con- 
versation between the brothers, they 
were awakened from their sleep by a 
loud knocking at the door, and cries of 
“ Help, help! Oh, save me, for Heaven’s 
sake!” Gottfried hastily struck a light 
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with his tinder-box, and fearlessly un- 
barred the door, careless of danger to 
himself. It was enough for him that a 
fellow-creature was in distress. A man 
rushed wildly in, seemingly half fright- 
ened to death, and by the dim light of 
his lantern Gottfried at once recognised 
his neighbour Martin, the old enemy of 
his father. 

“Wh what’s the matter, neighbour 
Martin ?” he asked, soothingly ; but the 
ony answer he could get at first was, 
“The wolves, the wolves! they are 
after me!” It was not till his kind host 
had lighted the fire and given him a 
drink of warm goat's milk, that poor 
Martin was able to explain himself 
more clearly. 

Then he sae “If I'd only known 
bie better, this wouldn’t have happened, 

ut I made sure you’d owe me a 
about that business with your father.” 

“ An ill conscience needs no accuser,” 
thought Gottfried to himself, but as he 
noticed that André looked angrily at 
their guest, he said quickly, “ We all 
need forgiveness ourselves, if it comes 
to that, neighbour Martin, so we've 
surely no right to bear malice to any 
one. But tell us what has appeoe 
to you, for you seem to have had a 
terrible fright.” 

“You may well say so, my lad! Well, 
to begin at the beginning, you must 
wonder what brings a quiet, stay-at- 
home man like me out here on a win- 
ter’s night ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied André ; “you’re 
the very last person I should have 
thought of seeing.” 

“Well, I daresay you both remember , 
young Steifel, who married my daugh- 
ter Suzette two years ago. He’s got in 
favour with the monks since he’s been 
at Engelberg, and they’ve made him the 
chief herdsman, with entire charge of 
forty cows, and the care of the dairy: 
and a very good thing it is for him, I 
can tell you. So, as there was work 
going on at the convent, he sends me 
word to come over ; and with one thing 
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and another, I've had a job there for 
the last three months. I started to go 
home in good time this morning, but, 
as a hi know, I'm not much of a tra- 
veller, and when that mist came on in 
the afternoon I lost my way down by 
the lake yonder.” 

“But surely you must have seep our 
hut as you passed 2?” said Gottfried. 

“ Ay, to be sure I did ; but I couldn’t 
bear to humble myself to ask help of 
you, for I knew very well that in your 
place I should have had no pity!” 

“Indeed, Martin, you did us wrong,” 


said André. “Do you think that we. 


are so base as to return evil for evil?” 
“We should have been so happy to 
lide you on your way,” addad Gott- 
f ed, “or to give you a night’s lodg- 


“You are too good to me both of 
you, my kind friends; but you have 
taught me a lesson to-night which I 

never forget.” 

“Suppose you tell us the rest of your 
adventures to-morrow morning,” said 
Gottfried, kindly, “for you look very 
tured. See, I will shake up my bed for 
you; [ can sleep very comfortably here 
on the hearth.’ 

So it was arranged, and before long 
the weary traveller slept soundly under 
the roof of his new friends. 

The next morning, as they were 
sitting down to the simple breakfast of 
goat’s milk and rye-bread, Martin went 
on with his story. 

“I don’t think I told you anything 
about the wolves last night, did I?” 

“No,” said Gottfried, “I was very 
anxious to hear about them, for we 
have scarcely seen any about yet. It is 
full early; but I suppose you only 
heard them in the distance.” 

“It was a t deal worse than that, 
though their howling in the distance is 
enough to frighten anybody. You know 
that old withered pine, with the big, 
gnarled branches, a little way in the 
forest ?” 

“Yes.” answered André ; “we call it 
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the Wizard's Tree, and strange tales are 
told of it.” 

“Well, I had got as far as that, and 
was beginning to think of staying there 
for the night, in the shelter of the hol- 
low trunk, when I heard a distant howl 
within a hundred yards of me, then 
another, which seemed a little nearer, 
and I felt as if I should dje for fear, 
especially when I noticed foot-prints on 
the snow near me, which I knew that 
nothing but a wolf could have made. 
I crept trembling as far as I could into 
the old tree,—the footsteps were cer- 
tainly coming nearer. I gave myself 
up for lost, for the wolves, I knew not 
how many, were close at hand. There 
was only one hope for me, the wind 
was blowing sharply from them to me, 
so that they coal not get scent of me 
on that side. I held my breath,—five 
wolves passed within the width of this 
room of me, the leader was an old gre 
wolf, but two of them were quite young.” 

“Td have given anything for a shot at 
them !” interrupted Gottfried, eagerly. 

“As soon as they were safely out of 
hearing, I crawled along on the ground 
as noiselessly as I could, till I got to the 
lake ; then I heard the wolves again... 
they had caught scent of me... 1 rushed 
hither, for I could dimly see the chalet 
in the distance, and—you saved me !” 

“Who could have done less 7” said 
Gottfried. “I have something to ask of 
be in return for any little help we may 

ave given you. Will you let my bro- 
ther go back to Meyringen with you ? 
He knows the way well, and will serve 
you as a guide.” 

“ Ay, that I will; and be only too 
glad of his company. You may depend 
on my taking care of him.” 

The arrangements for starting were 
soon made, as there was no time to be 
lost. Gottfried gave his brother a packet 
of little carved ornaments for his mo- 
ther and sister, and many affectionate 
messages, before he sadly took leave of 
him. At parting, Martin, quite over- 
come by the Sides he had received 
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from those whom he had injured, 
pressed into Gottfried’s hands a large 
old-fashioned silver watch, as a token 
of his gratitude. The lad refused it at 
first, but Martin was resolute, and in 
the end persuaded him to keep it. 

Poor Gottfried watched the travellers 
until they were out of sight, and then 
turned homewards with a heavy heart. 
It was only the middle of November, 
and he thought how wearily the long 
months would pass for him now that 
his brother was gone, and how desolate 
the hut would seem without him. 
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The good old Bernard, who was at 
first doubtful which of his young mas- 
ters he should follow, seemed to under- 
stand his trouble, and came and licked 
his hand, wagging his tail cheer- 
full 


“You dear old fellow,” said Gottfried, 
brushing the tears away ‘that were 
starting into his eyes, “ you make me 
quite ashamed of myself! We'll try 
and do our duty, won't we, Bernard ? 
and be as happy as we can.” 


(To be continued.) 


SUMMER. 


(THE winter now has past away, its dreary days are o'er, 

And clad in snowy mantle, now, the fields appear no more : 
The pleasant spring-time too has fled, with all its early flow’rs, 
And lovely Summer brings again its bright and sunny hours. 


Within the green and shady glen, beneath yon lofty tree, 

See how the happy children play, from care and sorrow free; 
The opening bud and blossom there, they gather fresh and wild, 
And wreathe a chain of fairest flowers to deck the little child. 


The village church is also there, where, on the sabbath day, 

Good Christian people love to meet, to sing, to praise, and pray; 

To read His Word and hear of Him, who died their souls to save 
From sin, from Satan, and from hcell— that death beyond the grave. 


But there are scenes in other lands, far from our happy home, 
Where shines the cheering summer sun, and lovely tlowers bloom; 
There little children also play, amid the orange-grove, 

But of a Saviour nothing know, nor of His home above. 


And as the roses bloom and fade, then quickly pass away, 
So their young souls are perishing, and dying day by day; 
A few there are—too few, alas! who seek the Saviour’s face, 
And learn by living faith to know “ the riches of His grace.” 


There, also, on God's holy day, the Missionary’s voice 

Proclaims the glorious love of Christ, which makes the heart rejoice ; 
He leads the wearied sinner then to our great “ Prince of Peace,” 
Who only can our burdens bear, and make our sorrows cease. 


But countless millions yet in ignorance of God remain; 

They wander in the paths of sin, through error's wide domain ; 

No “ blessed hope” sustains their life, nor cheers the path they tread, 
In Satan's bondage they are held, and by his counsels led. 

Dear children of this Christian land, the Bible quickly send, 

To tell them of a God of love, of Christ the sinner's friend; 

Of Him who all our trials felt, and all our sufferings bore, 

Who intercedes for us above, and lives to die no more. 


R. W. W. 


Summer 


ITS VERY HARD. 


6s [ts very hard to have nothing to 

eat but bread and milk, when 
others have every sort of nice things,” 
muttered Charlie, as he sat with hi 
wooden bowl before him. “It’s very 
hard to have to get up so early on 
these cold mornings, and work hard 
all day, when others can enjoy them- 
selves without an hour of labour. It’s 


very hard to have to trudge along 
through the snow, while others roll 
about in their coaches.” 

“It’s a great blessing,” said his grand- 
mother, as she sat at f 


er knitting, “to 
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THE LIFE-BOAT. 
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have food when so many are hungry; 
to have a roof over one’s head when 
Bo many are homeless. It’s a great 
blessing to have sight, and hearing, 
and strength for daily labour, when 
so many are blind, deaf, or suffering.” 
“Why, grandmother, you seem to think 
that nothing is hard,” said the boy, 
still in a grumbling tone. “No, Charlie, 
there is one thing that I think very 
hard.” ‘“ What's that?” cried Charlie, 
who thought that at last his grand- 
mother had found some cause for com- 
plaint. “Why, boy, I think that heart 
is very hard that is not thankful for 
so many blessings.” 


CHAPTER VI.—LOVE AND WORK. 


IME passed. It was all settled. Tom 

was to leave Waterford and go as 
schoolmaster to Southbury. Allen was 
rather pleased than not when told. He 
felt he could never wish to persuade 
his son to go to sea again, and he was 
proud that his Tom was thought scholar 
enough for such a situation. His mo- 
ther was very thankful for him to be 
out of reach of sea and life-boat terrors, 
though their old age, she felt, would be 
sadder without him. Was Maggie Ellis 
glad or sorry? It wasn’t easy to find 
out, for since the day when Tom’s rea- 
son had returned, and she had sat 
watching and praying by his bed’s side, 
she bed boar hardly seen at the cottage. 
Tom was still very weak, but he was 
able to get about with a stick row. 
About this time Mrs. Allen, to her sur- 
prise, saw him slowly putting on his 
own coat and preparing to go out—he 
had not yet been in the open air. 

“T am going down to see Maggie, 
mother ; the fresh air will do me good, 
and I must make haste to get on, or 
they will be tired of waiting for me at 
Southbury ; I can go very well alone ; 
I feel quite well today.” 

His mother feared to let him go by 
himself, but did not like to hinder him, 


as it was not far, and she knew she 
should not be wanted. The air was 
bright and frosty, and seemed to give 
new life to the young man at first, 
though he had not gone far before faint- 
ness overcame him, and he was obliged 
to sit on the bank to rest. Now Maggie 
pebpened to be up at the watch-tower 
looking out for her father’s boat, and 
was astonished at the sight of Tom’s 
figure coming down the path ; it was the 
work of a minute to put down the spy- 
glass, and to run down-stairs and along 
the shore to the path where he was. 
She got to him as he was just sitting 
down, and without much ceremony, 
seized his arm, and turned him to- 
wards home again. 

“Oh, Tom! how could you be so 
foolish as to come out to-day? it’s too 
cold ; there, lean on my arm, I am very 
strong, and you have grown so thin. 
aa won't stop to talk here, it is too 
co a 
“But, Maggie, why have you never 
been to see us lately? If you had 
come as you used to, I should not have 
come out; it was not kind of you: you 
have not told me if you are glad I am 
going away; are you?” 

“Yes, very.” 
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“That isn’t kind, Magyie.” 

“Yes, it is ; of course, I shall be glad, 
because you will be so much better off, 
and doing what I know you like. 1 
don’t say we shan’t miss you, Tom; 
but we are not selfish enough to want 
you always to stay at Waterford.” 

“But, Magvie, you know you said 
‘Yes, that dreadful night. Do you 
say ‘ Yes’ still? Will you be my wife 
when I have got a comfortable home 
for you ?” 

“ Perhaps I will, Tom,” she answered ; 
and then, though blushing very much 
all the time, she added, “ Do you know, 
that night when you were so bad and I 
did not think you would live, I made a 
resolution never to marry any one else 
if you died : [ did not think about what 
I should do if you lived, for I did not 
ex it.” 

ese two had plenty to talk about, 
and had not half said it all when they 
got back to the cottage, so Maggie was 
easily persuaded to stay to tea by Mrs. 
Allen ; and a happy, hopeful evening 
was passed, the father and mother quite 
willing to look upon the good girl their 
son loved as one of themselves. 


It is a year later; Tom is settled at 
his work and likes it; he has also un- 
dertaken a small clerkship, and feels 
himself now able to How im- 
patiently he looks forward to Christ- 
maa, to see his parents and to persuade 
Maggie to return with him to South- 
bury as his wife! He has a little cot- 
tage at the outskirts of the town, and 
any leisure hour he can get he uses in 
Making the garden smart, papering and 
Painting the little house, and making 
everything neat and pleasant for its 
coming mistress. 

He had generally to shorten his 
dinner-hour if he had much to do in 
the garden, and one forenoon he was 
busy trimming his paths, when who 
should come up to the gate but Dr. 
Leslie ? 

“Why, Allen, I thought there wasn’t 
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much chance of seeing you at home 
except at dinner-time, but I didn’t ex- 
pect to find you busy then, except with 
knife and fork. May I come in?” - 

“Oh, pray do, sir! I have to make 
short work of my dinner, as I want to 
keep the little place neat, and haven’t 
much other time.” 

He led the way into the sitting-room, 
and the doctor looked round with an 
admiring smile. 

“Why, one would think there was a 
mistress here, it is all so bright and 
smart.” 

“There isn’t yet, sir, but I hope there 
will be before long : at Christmas-time 
I am going to marry.” 

“That's right, Tom, a good wife is the 

t treasure in life ; and though you 
may be surprised, it is about her I 
want to see you.” 

Tom was surprised, but Dr. Leslie 
had always seemed to him somethin 
like @ conjuror, so he only smiled and 
asked him what it was. 

“Tell me, in the first place, if Maggie 
Ellis, whom I know you are going to 
marry, is not rather out of the common 
in her thoughtfulness and goodness.” 

He waited for an answer. 

“Yes, sir, she is. I think I am not 
wrong in saying she is always helping 
or doing good to some one, At this 
very time she is taking care of a large 
eae of young children whose mother 
1s dying.’ 

“That is just what I thought ; and so, 
when she comes here, perhaps we shall 
impose upon her. I know she is a good 
nurse, so I want her to aoe me in set- 
ting up a ‘home hospital’ for the poor 
of this place. My plan is to rent a house, 
where sick children can be taken in to 
prevent infection in families, and sick in- 
curable grown people can be cared for.” 

“ Would she have to live there, sir ?” 
asked Tom, feeling ina great fright lest 
his new home had been prepared for 
nothing. 

‘No, no, Tom ; I’m not such a hard- 
hearted man as that: your pretty wife 
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tnay live in her , 

prétty home,and 
yet superintend 
and assist any 
less experienced 
nurses I can get 
inthe place. Will 
she willing 
to do this work 
for God’s sick 
children, do you 
think ?” 

“ Yes, sir, wil- 
ling and thank- 
ful, that I can 
answer. It was 
only in her last 
letter to me that 
she said, she 
thought no hap- 
piness could be 
greater than that 
st ea able to 
relieve pain or 
sonrow 

“She was right, my friend. It is 
Christ-like, and has His especial bless- 
ing. He will not forget to bless her for 
what she has done to Him ; forasmuch 
as she has done it unto the least of His 
children, he has done tt unto Him.” 


Christmas, that feast of ess, Was 
a white one at Waterford when Tom 
and Maggie were married. The merry 
bells which rang in the birthday of the 
Holy Child were their marriage-bells ; 
and they neither of them forgot to pray 
that their new life might be gone 
through as real disciples of the Saviour 
whose birth they then kept. 

A few years showed to their friends 
how well they could keep their resolu- 
tions of being happy in each other, and 
useful to the place where they lived ; 
and when, at last, they, at Dr. Leslie’s 
earnest desire, went to live at his hos- 
pital, Maggie being made matron, there 
was a little boy to be sent to visit his 
grandparents at Waterford, to be out 
of the way during the change from the 
one house to the other. 
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The fisherman's cottage looks much 
the same as when we first saw it five 
ears since. The little curly-headed, 
right, four-year-old boy, Joey, is the 
ride and joy of the old people's hearts. 
o fear that he has inherited his father's 
dread of the sea, for his greatest delight 
is to sit on old Allen’s knee of an eve- 
ning, and listen to tales of shipwrecks, 
storms, and smugglers. But what the 
child likes best to hear is the account of 
the loss of the “ Mary Jane,” his father’s 
co , and the saving the little girl’s 
life. To be a brave sailor, like his two 
grandfathers and Uncle Jack, is the 
child’s t ambition; and there are 
long alla between the young and the 
old about future days, when he is big 
enough to go out in the “ Lively.” 

If Mrs. Allen sees that she is likely 
to have a grandson for whom, aa for her 
own son, many anxious nights will be 
passed when he is grown up, she has, 
at the same time, learnt wisdom with 
heed and knows, after all that has 

ppened, that she may 
“ Trust her all in His high hand 
Who can storms as streams command.” 
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THE SEDGE-WARBLER AND HOUSE-MARTIN. 


OTH these little birds are visitors, 

who come to our shores about May 

or June, and stay with us till the 
autumn. 

The SEDGE-WARBLER has its name 
from the fact, that it loves to live 
among the selges, reeds, rushes, and 
willows, that grow by the water-side. 
It is not easy to catch sight of this 
little bird, as it prefers to hide itself 
among the leaves ; but its notes inay be 
heard in the early morning and cvening, 
and even, like the nightingale, far into 
the hours of darkness. 


The Sedge-Warbler is a brown bird, 
with a white throat and a buff breast. 

The Hovse-MARrTIN is very like the 
common Swallow, but may be known 
from it by the large white patch on the 
upper tail-coverts, though this is more 
easily seen when the bird is flying than 
when it is seated on the ground or 
clinging to its nest. 

The House-Martin is found in all 
parts of England. It has its name 
because it so often puts its clay-built 
nest under the shelter offered by the 
dwellings of men, and is not afraid to 
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fix its home and rear its young ones 
close to the windows of a house. 

It is curious that the Martins will 
often take a fancy to one side of a house 
and place rows of their nests under the 
eaves on that side, while they neglect 
altogether other sides which seem 
equally suitable. They commonly avoid 
the south side, their instinct most likely 
teaching them that the heat of the 
mid-day sun might crack and loosen 
the mud-walls of their nests. 

A story is told of a lazy Sparrow 
who had taken possession of a Martin's 
house, and would not leave it ; and itis 
said that the Martins of the neighbour- 
hood gathered together and brought 
each & supply of clay in their beaks, 
with which they stopped up the open- 
ing of the nest while the Sparrow was 
inside, thus turning his stolen house 
into a tomb. 

When the Martins are going to leave 
for a warmer clime, they gather toge- 
ther for several days before they start, 
and seem to be arranging the way in 
which to out their migration. 

The Martin is a pretty bird, from 
the contrast there is between the tints 
of its feathers ; the head and upper part 
of its body are glossy blue-black, except 
the quill-feathers of the wings and tail, 
which are dark as soot, while the upper 
tail-coverts are snowy white. Its legs 
and toes are spread over with tiny 
white feathers; its beak is black and 
its eyes brown; its length is a little 
more than five inches. 


Ir is said that the appearance of 
volcanic action may be produced b 
placing a shallow iron vessel, filled wit 
sand and water, on a stove sufficiently 
hot to make the mixture boil. Craters 


will soon be thrown up on the surface, 
which will be very like those that are 
seen on the moon's surface when looked 
at through a telescope. 
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THE LONDON STREET FLOWER 
GIRL. 


By a London Clergyman. 


A? this sweet summer season of the 

year Londoners begin to have a 
hankering after green fields, and even 
the most loyal “cockneys” long, for 
once, to get out of the sound of “ Bow 
Bells.” Our streets are hot and dusty, 
and anything which reminds us of 
hedgerows and gardens is welcomed 
with eagerness. It is at this time that 
the “flower girls” begin to ply their 
trade in our busy streets, and: to give 
us such a slight glimpse of the beauties 
of the flower-garden as can be crammed 
into their baskets. 

Perhaps, of all the street-traders of 
London, there is no class the number of 
which it is so difficult to find out. 1t 
is, of course, only a summer business ; 
and so most of the girls who make 
their living by it, have to find other 
means of earning money during the 
winter months. e trade begins with 
the earliest primroses and violets, but 
only then to avery limited extent. As 
the more showy and cheaper flowers 
become abundant, our streets perfectly 
swarm with girls who vend them. It 
has been said that there are about four 
hundred employed in this trade in our 
streets, but it is very probable that 
the number has largely increased since 
Mr. Mayhew made this calculation. 
Any attempt to fix the number must 
be only a guess, for nearly every 
daughter of a “costermonger,” who 
has an old basket at command and a 
few pence to spare, can start herself in 
this line of business. One girl said the 
other day, speaking of the neighbour- 
hood of Islington alone, that there | 
might be between three and four dozen 
girls engaged in the sale of flowers, and 
on Sundays even a greater number. 
This is, of course, not counting the 
dealers in more choice and important 
plants, who carry the baskets on their 
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heads, and act as Bes benefactors b 
the delightful perfume which they dif- 
fuse around. Under the name of 
“ flower girls” should simply be counted 
those who in the spring and summer 
months gain a livelihood by the sale of 
bunches of cut flowers in the streets. 
These flowers are bought by the girls 
in the early morning at Covent Garden 
and Farringdon Markets, and brought 
home by them in large baskets. It is 
very amusing to see them sometimes 
arranging them in the course of the 
day, and evidently taking some pride 
in their work, as their fingers deftly tie 
up the smallest number of flowers which 
their strict sense of justice will permit 
them to offer to purchasers for a half- 
penny. The flowers, of course, are of 
the very commonest description. At 
this season wall-flowers are the staple 
of the street-market, but many of the 
irls show much taste in the manner 
in which they group their flowers to- 
er, so as to make bunches at once 

t and effective. 

The writer was informed, the other 
day, by a girl—one of the poorest even 
of her own class—that her profits, and 
the average profits of her companions, 
amounted. to about fortr shillings a- 
week. Therefore, when it is taken into 
consideration that the flower trade 
seldom supports a family, but is un- 
dertaken as an extra branch of “cos- 
termongering,” it can scarcely be said 
that the flower girls belong to the de- 
stitute classes. Their homes, indeed, 
like the homes of most of the “ costers,” 
are not remarkable for cleanliness and 
for the comfort of their sleeping- 
quarters ; but as far as food and the 
necessaries of life are concerned, they 
can scarcely be said to be in want. 
Two or three features of these girls’ 
character may be mentioned. They are 
very fond of finery. Those flat wheel- 
barrows which stand in the street for 
the sale of the cheapest and roughest 
trinkets, find constant customers in 
them. It is not uncommon to see a 
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girl who considers a bonnet an unneces- 
sary addition to the toilet, and who 
does not seem to care much about 
shoes, take the greatest delight in a 
medal hung round her neck by a string 
of beads. 

As a class these girls are extremely 
ignorant. Few can read, and fewer still 
can write, but they often manifest the 
greatest desire to learn, and can, with 
@ little wise and kind treatment, be 
brought both to Sunday school and 
church. The greatest obstacle to a 
religious influence is to be found in 
the extensive Sunday street-trading in 
flowers. The parks and great thorough- 
fares are almost turned into flower- 
markets, and the holiday-seekers like a 
posy for their button-holes. Until this 
evil is in some degree lessened, it will 
be very difficult to do very much for 
the religious improvement of these 

irls. Still there are bright and hope- 
points in their character. They 
have a rough and ready kind of honesty 
among them, and the lowest and filthiest 
court will hold in universal execration 
the boy or girl who has stolen a half- 
penny from the barrow of another. 
“‘ Please, teacher, she stole a halfpenny,” 
is the brand which costermonger justice 
attaches to the criminal who has so 
outraged the laws of their community. 
The Jrish girls are mostly Roman 
Catholics. What, then, must be our 
conclusions from these particulars 
about the flower girls of London? It 
will not have been without its purpose 
to have written these words, if it 
teaches some of our young readers to 
think more kindly of those who have 
had but few opportunities of instruc- 
tion, and to breathe a prayer that in 
God's good time the all-healing in- 
fluence of the gospel of peace may be 
more fully extended to them, and that 
those also who have hitherto been re- 
garded as noxious weeds, cumbering 
the earth, may blossom as flowers in 
our Heavenly Father’s garden. 
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HOW WE WENT TO THE 
FOREST. 


A MESSAGE FROM LONDON SCHOOLS TO 
COUNTRY CHILDREN. 


By a London Clergyman. 


AM going to speak, for once, to 

children who live in the midst of 
green fields and open country, and I 
am going to tell you about some boys 
and girls who live in closely-packed 
streets and courts, and whose cheeks 
are pale instead of being rosy, like your 
own. These boys and girls very seldom 
see a bit of grass. They do sometimes 
catch sight of some flowers, but then 
that is only when they are carried 
about for sale in our streets during the 
spring and the summer. Our children 
have no money to buy them, and so 
they can only look at them, and per- 
haps get just a sniff of their sweet 
scent as they lie in their large basket 
on the head of the woman or girl 
who carries them about for sale. You 
may easily imagine how these poor 
boys and girls sometimes long for a 
breath of fresh air, and how they would 
give anything to get away from their 
blackened chimney-pots and their dirty 
courts! If they are good boys and 
girls, those in our parish schools do 
get away once a-year, and I am going 
to tell you how. 

About ten miles from London lies 
Epping Forest. There is not much of 
the actual forest remaining now, for 
the ground has been, for the most part, 
cleared, and two or three small towns 
—such as Chigwell, Woodford, and 
Snaresbrook—have risen up. There 
are, however, small patches of forest 
still left between them. We try hard 
to get our children away into this 
Forest once a-year, and can assure you 
that they are nothing loth to go. 

It is a fine day. The sun strikes 
down hot as the sun does in London 
where there is little shelter. However, 
the sun is welcome to-day in many a 
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court and alley. Its first rays have 
been anxiously watched by many little 
eyes, and the slightest sign of a cloud 
has been greeted with an angry con- 
traction of two or three hundred little 
eye-brows. It is about ten o'clock ; so 
we will go on to the church. At the 
door we shall find eight or nine long 
vans drawn up. I must try and tell 
you what our vans are like. They are 
very much the same in size as your 
waggons for carrying hay or corn. They 
are fitted with seats running the whole 
length of their sides, and they have 
& canvass awning at the top, with cur- 
tains, which can be drawn along the 
sides in case of a shower, which I hope 
we shall not have to-day. 

There is a short service in church, 
where all the children are assembled, 
looking clean, and bright, and happy. 
aot sing some pretty hymn, and Join 
in the Litany, and then just two or 
three words are spoken to them by one 
of the clergy. Now the first difficulty 
of the day begins—viz. the “ load- 
ing” of the vans. The children are s0 
anxious to go, that it is difficult to 
prevent a regular scramble. Then, too, 
a great many boys want to go who have 
no right to be taken, because they do 
not belong to our schools. Some mo- 
thers bring their little ones, and want 
the clergyman to “keep an eye” on 
them, and see that “ Billy doesn’t tum- 
ble into the ditch, and dirty his clean 


‘pinny.”” But at last, after about 


_half-an-hour’s bustle, the loading’ is 


finished. The drivers crack their whips 
—the children send up a hearty cheer 
—and off we go! We are obliged to 
drive slowly at first, for the streets are 
crowded, and the heavy drays and full 
omnibuses are sadly in our way. By- 
and-bye we get clear of them, and 
pass on through Islington —once ca 

‘merrie Islington,” from being the 
chosen resort of holyday-seekers ; then 
still on through Kingsland, traversing 
part of the way which honest John 
Gilpin went as he rode in such dashing 
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style to “the Bell at Edmonton.” Soon 
we begin to get a little out of the sight 
of chimney-pots, and our speed in- 
creases as we catch a glimpse of the 
River Lea. We have left London fairly 


| behind us now, and are making for 


“the Forest.” Soon our vans are beset 
with flower-girls, offering nosegays for 
sale, and donkey- ys pressing us to 
exchange our vehicles for an hour's 
ride on their spirited chargers. Ere 
long we are overshadowed by trees on 
every side, and our children shout and 
sing, like escaped prisoners, as they 
= the trees ang flowers vie them. 

e good e at Woodford must 
be nearly Jeafened as we ily 
through their peer little town — half- 
common, half-forest. We are making 
for the very heart of the Forest; for 
nothing short of High Beech, or some 
of its more remote parts, will content 
our youngsters: 80 we at last disem- 
bark, after having sat patiently for 
three hours in a van full of the very 
misiest and ha pe of children. The 
children scramble out of the vans, and 
enter at once on their various games. 
They have a long day before them till 
tea-time, for dinner they have discussed 
as they came along in the vans. 

It is certainly a bright scene, as the 
pale-faced little citizens bol over 
the green grass, and feel for once the 
joyous freedom of country children! 

oot-ball and cricket for the boys, all 
kinds of dancing-games for the girls— 
this is the order of the day. 

In this way the happy hours wear 
on, till we find it necessary to gather 
our scattered forces for tea. Flags are 
waved, and every possible plan is used 
to bring our young ones back to the 
encampment again. By degreea they 

p in, and none of them seem sorry 
to see the long tables, with their white 
cloths and their good cheer. They 
stand up reverently a moment while 
grace is said, and then they set to work 
right merrily to enjoy God's “ good 
gifts.” Plate after plate of bread-and- 
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butter, dish after dish of cake, jug after 
jug of tea, disappear with marvellous 
speed ; and, by the time that the meal 
is reall finished, the drivers of the 
vans inform us that in an hours time 
we must be ready to pack up our traps 
and return home. N. ow, however, one 
of the choir suggests to us that we 
might have Evening Prayer before we 
go. Our children are assembled once 
more ; and in a retired nook, far from 
the eyes of men, we send up to God 
the simple homage of our evening wor- 
ship. It is a solemn service. Our 
choir, assisted by the children, sing the 
Psalms ; and as the blending of manly 
and childlike voices peals up to heaven 
in the comparative solitude of the 
Forest, the effect is indeed grand and 
soul-stirring. It carries us back to tho 
earlier times of Christ’s Church, when 
in “the caves and dens of the earth” 
His children, at the risk of their lives, 
assembled to worship Him, whom 
the heathen knew not. The Evening 
Hymn, “Sun of my soul,” seemed to 


be in liar harmony with the scene, 
lighted by the gorgeous tints of the 
setting sun. 


The service is over, and now we 
must set about our return in good 
earnest, or else we shall get into sad 
disgrace with the anxious fathers and 
mothers, who are already beginning to 
gather round the schools at home in 
expectation of seeing their little ones. 
Once more we load the vans. We re- 
trace the road, which we passed this 
morning. The children still sing joy- 
ously—the flags still flutter in the 
breeze ; but, as we enter the dark city, 
the moon is shining upon its big streets 
and its stifling courts. We drive up to 
our schools, and restore our children 
to their parents and friends, who are 
waiting for them ; and for many a long 
day, in many a city home, the children 
remember, as a bright and golden dream 
—“ How we went to the Forest.” 


—=O™=< OS 
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THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 
(Continued from p. 88.) 


HEN Gottfried went back he fed 

the goats, and talked to them a 
little, put some wood near the hearth to 
dry, for lighting the fire, and took up his 
spade and hatchet to go to his work. He 
had thought alittle time before this, that 
he might do something to make the 
path across the mountain less danger- 
ous; he was trying to do so by dig- 
ging a passage through the snow where 
it had drifted very much, and by driving 
stakes of wvood into the ground as a 
warning to travellers, in places where 
an accident was likely to happen. Thus 
the days passed away. When the wea- 
ther was too rough for out-door work, 
he would busy himself with wood- 
carving, or read something from his 
little store of books,— prizes which the 
good pastor of Meyringen had given 
him when he went to school. One book, 
indeed, he treasured far above all the 
others,—his father’s Bible; much, in- 
deed, as yet for his father’s sake, and 
perhaps only in after years would he 
learn to understand its full value. He 
used to miss his brother sadly at all 
timeg, but most in the evening as he sat 
by the fire ; and as he looked at André's 
empty seat, he would sometimes half 
repent that he had not gone with him. 
His brave young spirit did not long 
dwell on such thoughts, however ; he 
knew that this was his appointed task, 
and in simple faith he trusted to his 
Father in Heaven to help him. 

Our young hero's solitude was some- 
times cheered by passing travellers who 
needed his guidance or shared his hos- 
pitality, but these were more rare as 
the weather became severe. Of course, 
when the snow lay deep on the ground, 
and the cold was so intense that every- 
thing was frozen up, nobody crossed the 
mountain- who could possibly stay 
comfortably at home. The wolves even 
were getting tame with hunger, and 
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would prowl round the chalet at night, 
drawn by their sharp scent of the goats, 
so that Gottfried was obliged to be 
always on the watch. It wasa terrible 
winter ; so severe that it was remem- 
bered for many years in the Alps. One 
day, after a week of constant snow, 
Gottfried had ventured out with his 
faithful dog as far as the edge of the 
pine-forest to try and collect some more 
wood to add to his store. All at once 
he missed Bernard, and could find him 
nowhere, though he whistled and called 
loudly to him on all sides. He was the 
more surprised at this, as the dog was 
generally obedient to his least word, 
and hardly ever left his side. Weary 
and disheartened he was sadly turning 
homewards, when his old friend sud- 
denly appeared from behind a ledge of 
rock, rushed wildly up to him, be- 
gan licking his hands and moaning 

iteously. His young master, who ua- 

ers these signs, quickly fetched 
his spade and followed the faithful dog, 
who led him down a very steep and 
dangerous descent where he had never 
been before, and probably no human 
footsteps had ever trod. Sometimes he 
had to scramble through snow as high 
as his waist, or where the ground was 
too steep for snow to lie, the rough 
stones would slip from under his feet, 
and thus once or twice he had a narrow 
escape of his life; if it had not been 
for his care in placing the long pole 
firmly in the place where he stood be- 
fore trying any uncertain ground, he 
must have fallen headlong into the deep 
gorge below. Long habit, however, had 
given Gottfried such a steady foot, and 
such firm nerves, that he could venture 
where few other mountaineers could 
follow safely. At length they reached 
a place where the snow had drifted very 
much, and part of the overhanging ledge 
of rock seemed to have fallen lately, for 


reat stones were strewn on all sides. 
ere Bernard, who had kept a little be- 
fore him all the way, stopped and began 
scratching furiously, barking loudly, and 
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pulling at something under the snow. 
t was as Gottfried had feared, some 


unhappy traveller had been caught in 
the snow-storm, and was lying there, 
seemingly dead. He carefully cleared 
away the snow ; but alas! he soon saw 
that there was no hope, for the poor 
man, who, from his dress and the gun 
near him, seemed to have been a 
chamois-hunter,* had been crushed by 
the fall of the rock under which he had 
taken shelter, and was quite dead. The 
tears came into Gottfried’s eyes in the 
bitter disappointment of finding that it 
was too late for his help. . . But what 
was the matter with Bernard? He was 
still scratching in the snow at a little 
distance :—surely there could not be 
another unhappy creature who had met 
with the same fate? The r lad 
trembled at the thought, but he sum- 


moned uae to begin digging in the 
ch 


snow, whi ad become quite a hard 
mass, in the spot where the dog’s won- 
derful instinct had discovered some- 


thing. Patiently he worked on, though 
his feet and hands were quite benumbed 
by the intense cold, for nearly half an 
hour ; at last he was rewarded ; deeply 
baried in the snow he found a young 
man in whose pale features he recog- 
nised the face of a neighbour of his at 
Meyringen. “Simon Balmat !” he cried 
aloud, forgetting that his words were 
not heard by the senseless form before 
him ; then with a sudden impulse, he 
fell on his knees and prayed earnestly 
that God in His mercy would make 
him the means of saving poor Simon’s 
life. He rose with fresh courage to his 
work of love, and began tenderly chafing 
the poor, cold body with handfuls of 
snow. His prayer did not long remain 
unanswered, for soon, to his unspeak- 
able joy, be saw the happy signs of 
returning life. How he longed for a 
little drop of warm goat’s milk or any 
nourishment to give the poor fellow, 


® The chamois is a kind of deer found in the 
higher of the mountains. Hunting this 
animal is very dangervus, but its flesh is used for 
food, and the horns and leather are valuable. 
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who seemed exhausted for want of, food 
as much as anything else, for he was 
too faint to speak. What was to be 
done? It was getting late in the after- 
noon, and until he had found out some 
easier way back to the chAlet than that 
by which he came, it was impossible to 
think of taking young Balmat home, 
even if he should be strong enough to 
walk, which was hardly to be hoped. 
There was no time to be lost, and Gott- 
fried quickly decided that he must go 
back at once and fetch whatever food, 
clothes, and firewood, he could carry, 
and that they must spend the night 
where they were. He made Simon, who 
hardly yet knew where he was, as com- 
fortable as he could, covering him with 
his own warm knitted jacket, and heap- 
ing up the snow a little to protect him 
from the wind ; and then he started off 
with Bernard. 

He had some idea of the place where 
he was from the appearance of the 
mountain opposite the deep gorge, so, 
trusting to his experience, he soon 
found an easier way up the mountain, 
though much longer than that by which 
the fog had brought him. He quickly 
filled a basket with provisions, took the 
blanket from his bed, as much wood as 
he could carry, and took down from the 
shelf a little wooden bottle containin 
& precious casdial made of herbs, an 
much valued by the mountaineers. The 
basket he gave to Bernard, who quite 
understood what was wanted of him, 
and seemed proud of having some- 
thing to carry. It was getting dark 
as they reached the wood which they 
had partly to cross; and, suddenly, 
Gottfried stood still to listen to a dis- 
tant sound ; the dog, too, pricked up his 
ears and gave a long, low bark. Yes, it 
was indeed—the wolves! <A dreadful 
fear half took away his breath ; if the 
wolves should have attacked the poor, 
defenceless Simon! He hastened on 
madly seeming to find the way more 
by instinct than by sight, and at length 
reached the spot, ... to find all as he had 
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left it. But the danger still remained. 
Suppose they were to be found out by 
a pack of wolves, made savage by hun- 
ger? The young mountaineer knew 
that most animals are afraid of fire, so 
he at once kindled one with the sticks 
he had brought with him. Then he gave 
Simon Balmat some food, which revived 
him wonderfully ; and after wrappin 
him up warmly in the blanket, niscad 
him near the fire, where he soon fell 
into a refreshing sleep. Gottfried sat 
down by his side, intending to watch 
through the night and keep up the fire ; 
but he was wearied out with his day's 
labour, and though he tried to keep 
awake, he, too, fell asleep. 

How long he had been sleeping, he 
knew not, when he was ro by the 
faithful dog, who had come quite close 
to him, and with ears and back erect, 
was growling at his side. The fire was 
nearly out, and as Gottfried rose to 
attend to it, he saw a dark shadow move 
behind it, and two fierce eyes glaring at 
him from the darkness. One moment 
he seemed rooted to the earth ; then, 
with the instinct of despair, he remem- 
bered the gun of the dead chamois- 
hunter, and hastily snatching it up from 
the ground near him, tried to fire it. 
Unfortunately it had lain too long in 
the snow, and was quite useless. His 

resence of mind did not forsake him, 

owever, as with one hand holding back 
his dog, who was at the point of 
springing at the wolf, with the other 
he seized a glowing log of wood from 
the fire,and hurled it at the approaching 
beast. The wolf, singed Pa startled, 
at once turned and disappeared in the 
darkness. With a throbbing heart the 
boy soon made a blazing fire, and now 
thoroughly awake, sat up to watch it. 

How slowly the hours passed away 
that night ; it seemed to poor Gottfried 
that the morning would never come. 
He scaroely dared to look out into the 
darkness round him, for with his excited 
mind he could see nothing but wolves 
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must come to an end, however, and 
when the day broke on the mountain, 
the wolves had not again made their 
appearance. Simon awoke refreshed 
from his sleep, and strong enough, with 
the help of his kind friend’s arm, to 
go slowly towards the hut. On safely 
reaching home, Gottfried’s first feeling 
was one of deep gratitude to his Hea- 
venly Father for their deliverance. His 
next care was for Balmat, whom he 
tended with all the patience and gentle- 
ness which his own mother could have 
shown. Little by little he heard from 
his guest the story of his misfortune. 

It seemed that the poor chamois- 
hunter, who had been a short time in 
the neighbourhood of so bs had 
lately heard of the deat. a rich 
relation at Lucerne, and was anxious to 
take ion of some property which 
had been left to him. Simon 
much against the will of his friends, 
had been persuaded to guide him across 
the pass by the promise of a small sum 
of money ; a great temptation to him, 
as for some years he had been savi 
in order to buy a cottage and piece o 
ground. No peasant in Meyringen, or 
many other vil ever thinks of 
taking a wife till he has in this way a 
little property of his own. Now gen 
Simon wanted to get married, and his 
aoa Jeannette, on her side, had been 

ong busy at her spinning-wheel, with 
the same purpose. So it happened that 
Simon Balmat set out as a guide in the 
depth of winter; the fearful snow- 
storm came on, the travellers lost their 
way, and at last took shelter on the 
spot where Gottfried had found them. 
Simon had been saved by the snow 
which had formed a thick covering 
over him, but his companion had been 
killed by the fall of a piece of rock, while 
insensible from the excessive cold. 

After a few days’ rest, during which 
he quickly recovered his strength, 
Simon felt that he ought to go home, 
to convey the sad tidings of his friend’s 


| on all sides of him. The longest night | untimely end, and also to relieve the 
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anxiety of his family and neighbours on 
is own account. He early on 
a bright, frosty December morning: 
Gottfried went some way with him, 
and then turned back once more, half 
sorrowful, to his solitary hut. 

Nearly two months have passed away 
oo Simon took coms of his kind host, 
and you can scarcely imagine anyt 
sea bleak, and cold, and desolate, thee 
that wild mountain spot. Nothing but 
snow is to be seen everywhere, the fro- 
zen lake, the top of the pine-forest, and 
even the little chalet itself, are almost 
hidden, and the intense whiteness is 
quite dayzling to the eyes. It is the 
lst of February,—a day very dear to 
Gottfried, for it is his darling mother's 
birth-day ; and as he sits watching the 
dying embers of his wood-fire, with the 

old Bernard stretched at his feet, 
e feels very sad and lonely. The 
thought of his home rises like a picture 
before his mind, for in those simple 
Swiss vi the birth-day ofany loved 
metober of the family is treated quite 
like a festival. He thinks he sees the 
large old-fashioned room with its carved 
furniture, brightly lighted up, and the 
table cove with little gifts from 
André and Christine, and old friends of 
their family. He sees his gentle mo- 
ther with her sweet, kind smile thanking 
her children, while her heart is full of 
anxious thoughts about her absent son. 
He sees his Little sister dancing about 
with childish delight, as her mother 
admires the little presents she has pre- 
in secret, till her blue eyes fill 
with tears as André says sadly, “If 
Gottfried could only be with us!” 

Poor Gottfried! he can hardly bear 
the thought of his home, as he sits 
there alone in his hut, till his eyes rest 
en the cross he had hung on the wall, 
and he remembers that there is One, 
who is ever with him, and breathes a 
silent prayer, that God, who had been 
his refuge and strength during so many 

weary hours, would not forsake him 
now. Then at first with a trembling 
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voice, but gaining strength as he went 
~~ he sang the beautiful twenty-third 


“The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care,” 


which he had learnt many years before 
at his mother’s knee, but never before 
had so felt the full beauty of it. 

He had scarcely finished when the 
dog, who had seemed half asleep, sud- 
denly started up, gave a quick, sha 
bark, and then remained perfectly sti 
with ears erect, as though listening for 
the sound which had disturbed him. 
Gottfried hearkened eagerly, but could 
hear nothing save the howling wind and 
the driving snow-storm. Presently the 
dog gave a low whine, and moving 
restlessly from one side of the room to 
the other. His young master at first 
tried to quiet him, thinking that per- 
haps he had caught scent of wolves in 
the distance: “Down, Bernard! lie 
still, old fellow,” he said, gently patting 
him. But the dog was not to be so 
appeased, and became more and more 
restless and impatient. At length the 
thought struck Gottfried, that perha 
some poor traveller might be near, who 
had lost his way, and was wandering 
about wildly in the snow-storm. It was 
Impossible to rest when once such a 
thought had occurred to him, so, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, he seized his 
lantern, lighted it, and then raked to- 
gether the embers of the fire lest it 
should go out before his return. Taking 
his long Alpine stick, and followed by 
his faithful dog, he went out bravely 
into the darkness. 

(To be concluded in our nezt.) 


“Up, up!” cries the buzzing Bee, 

‘“‘ There’s work for you as well as me; 

Oh, how I prize the Morning hour, 

Gathering sweets from the dewy flower! 

Quick comes on the scorching Noon, 

And darksome Night will follow soon; 

Say, shall it chide for idle hours, 

Time unimproved and wasted powers ?” 
Rhymes worth Remembering. 


Sas. N 
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THE WOODLARK AND WHITE-THROAT. 


HE WoobDLARK is very like its cousin, 
the Skylark, only it is smaller, has 
a shorter tail, and a light streak over 
the eye. Its song is not so loud a song 
as that of the Skylark, but it is so sweet 
and gentle, that some persons prefer 
its note, and think it even irae the 
os as cage Like the Nightingale, it 
will often sing almost all through the 
hot summer nights. 
lt has the curious habit of fluttering 
to some branch of a tree, singing by 
fits and starts, and then, after uttering 
a few low notes, it darts from the 


branch and soars up into the air, 
nearly as high as the Skylark, its song 
becoming louder as it rises, and sink- 
ing down into softness again as it drops 
towards the ground. 

The nest of the Woodlark is placed 
on the ground, and is made of grasses, 
moss, and hair. It generally lays four or 
five Se which are pale reddish white, 
covered with little red-brown spots. 


The WHITE-THROAT is common in 
many parts of England. It is a lively 
little bird, chiefly known for the curl 
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ous movement which it makes when 
inging. It commonly starts from some 
low bush, uttering its sweet, quiet 
song, then, springing suddenly into the 
air, it flies straight up» as if it also were 
ing to rival the Skylark in its lofty 
ight. But, after getting up about 
four or five feet, it slowly sinks down 
again on the spot from which it started, 
goon scaring up in the same manner 
with a fresh burst of music. 
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As it sings, the white feathers of its 
throat and of its crest vibrate, from its 
eagerness to i forth its notes, and 
from this it its name. 

The White-throat boldly matches 
itself against any other feathered song- 
ster, and has even been known to chal- 
lenge the queen of the woods—the 
Nightingale! At other times it turns 
mimic, and imitates the notes of other 
birds by which it is surrounded. 


LITTLE TIMOTHY. 


WHEN Sr. Pau, a prisoner at Rome, 

was writing “the Second Epistle 
unto Timotheus, ordained the first 
Bishop of the Church of the Ephe- 
sians,” he remembered two great biess- 
ings which Timothy had enjoyed, which 
made St. Paul hope that he would 
prove a faithful and wise minister. 

One was that he had been brought 
up by his mother and grandmother, 
both of whom were women full of “ un- 
feigned faith.” (2 Tim. i. 5.) 


And the other blessing was, that he 
had been early tanght the words of 
God ; so that St. Paul writes to him,— 
“From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation, through 
faith, which is in Christ Jesus.” (1 
Tim. iii. 15.) 

God will look for much from those 
children who have the double blessing 
of a good and loving mother and an 
open Bible. 
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THE GOLDEN LILY OF ROUEN. 


HE lily is the ancient crest of France, 
and Rouen is one of its most famous 
cities. It was in the year 1391 that 
Isabelle d'Obert bequeathed to the city 
of Rouen a small estate, the rents of 
which were to be applied every third 
year to give prizes to such youths as 
chose to compete with each other in 
poetry, painting, and sculpture. 

There were three prizes to be con- 
tended for. The first was for poetry, 
and consisted of a “ golden lily” which 
was worth twenty sovereigns; the 
second was for painting, and consisted 
of a “golden violet,” value fifteen so- 
vereigns ; and the third, for sculpture, 
consisted of a “golden rose,” of the 
same value. The candidates were all 
to be lads under the age of twenty. 

The distribution of these. prizes was 
always a féte-day at Rouen,—as by one 
accord business was suspended, and the 
houses decorated with flags, banners, 
and the like. A procession was formed 
of the clergy, a certain number of the 
burgesses of the town, with the mayor 
at their head, a chosen number of tae 
maidens of the city, neatly attired, and 
& company of young men in gay dresses. 
The golden lily, the golden violet, and 
the golden rose, were carried on se 
rate cushions ; and the whole procession 
marched to the Cathedral, where, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, 
the prizes were blessed. 

On one occasion among the many 
candidates for the honours of this festi- 
val was a youth, of poor but industrious 
parents, who had, from his earliest 

ears, exhibited an extraordinary talent. 

e had a pious and affectionate mother, 
whose whole heart and soul seemed set 
on the future welfare of her son. He, 
on his part, returned her warm affection, 
and desired, more for her sake than for 
his own, to fulfil her ho He knew 
nothing of the world or its glories, and 
cared not for fame or the applause of 
men, but to make his mother happy, 
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to give pleasure to her in her failing 
years, and to give proofs of his affection 
for her, was his one and only aim. So 
it was that, having been inspired b 
two of these festivals, he determin 


_to become a candidate for one or more 


of these prizes, and devoted himself to 
study those three branches of art to 
which honour was awarded. 

This youth’s name was Marmontel, 
and he was not more than seven years 
old when he formed the noble design of 
distinguishing himself for his mother’s 
sake. Poetry was his favourite .study, 
but as he got older he saw that paint- 
ing,sculpture, and eloquence, were sister 
arts, and he therefore appiee himself 
to these with all his heart. Father 
Molossa, a priest, who saw his talent 
and industry, encouraged him, and by- 
and-bye he was sent to the university 
of Toulouse. Here he soon began to 
distinguish himself in poetry and elo- 
quence, and he carried off the prizes 
given for these studies; and it was soon 
after the obtaining of these prizes that 
he came home to his mother’s little 
cottage near Rouen, just at the time of 
the festival. 

He was suddenly seized with the de- 
sire to compete for at least one of the 
three golden prizes; and, having ob- 
tained permission to present himself 
as a candidate, he spent three weeks in 
preparations, and in the mastering of 
the subjects chosen for the competition. 
Each competitor had to send in a poem, 
& painting, and a piece of sculpture or 
modelling. Marmontel had a taste for 
painting, and had already painted a 

icture representing the Greek maiden 
eeding her imprisoned father from her 
own breast. But he had never tried 
his hand at sculpture or modelling ; he 
now determined to try to make a model, 
and, after three weeks’ hard work, he pro- 
duced the figure of a Sleeping Nymph, 
which he sent in to the judges, i 
with his poem on “ Fili ection” and 
me peeene of the “ Grecian Daughter.” 
e long-looked-for day of award 
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|| came at last. Three judges from Paris 
presided, and the chief magistrates and 
corporation of the city of Rouen were 
present in their robes. The hall, in 
the form of an amphitheatre, was filled 
| with the chief citizens, and the stu- 
| dents of the university were seated in 
| the centre of the audience. 

The compositions and the paintings 
were now formally submitted to the 
judges: there were twenty-five poems, 
thirteen paintings, and seven models 

in clay or marble. When the cyphers 
i‘ given in with the poems were ex- 

amined by the judges, Marmontel was 
found to be the successful competitor 
for this prize, and a buzz of applause 
filled the hall. 

Again the judges opened the cyphers, 
and again the name of Marmontel ap- 

ared as the successful competitor. 

His drawing plainly excelled those of 

compeers. The spe was re- 
peated, the judges looked astonished, 
and Marmontel himself could scarcely 

Mantain his composure, for all eyes 

were fixed upon him. 

A third time the cyphers were ex- 
amined, and for the third time Mar- 
montel was declared the victor. The 
whole assembly rose, hats were thrown 
up, scarfs were waved in the air, and 
& tumult of applause resounded from 
one end of the hall to the other. The 
youth nearly fainted. 

In the midst of this triumph an aged 
man appeared at the lower end of the 

Supporting a poor woman: they 
pressed through the crowd, which made 

Way as soon as they heard the old man 

say, “It is my son!” and in a few 

Moments mother, father, and son, were 

in each other’s arms. 
€ spectators honoured those who 
Were not ashamed to show their love 
for each other. The judges from Paris, 
€ mayor and magistrates, the priests 
and people, all, in the French fashion, 
salnted the successful Marmontel, who 
retired amid the applause of the assem- 
ly with his father and mother; his 


neces, 


— 
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father carrying the golden ruse, his 
mother the golden lily, and Marmontel 
himself the golden violet. 

From this hour Marmontel rose to 
fame and consequence ; he became one 
of the best and sweetest writers of the 
times in which he lived, and was ad- 
mired for the vigour and delicacy of 


his genius. In his latter days, like 
many who devote themselves to the 
good of their country instead of pan- 


dering to the vile passions of the age, 
Marmontel fell into poverty. He w 
however, nominated as a legislator, aad 
sent to the Electoral Assembly, and, in 
thanking his fellow-citizens for this 
mark of their respect, he said to them, 
“You behold, my friends, a body en- 
feebled by age; but the heart of an 
honest man never grows old!” 


—— > @ eae 


EppYsTONE LicHTHOUSE.—At first the 
men appointed as light-keepers were 
much plarined by the fury of the waves 
during storms. The year after the 
light was exhibited, the sea raged so 
furiously that for twelve days together 
it dashed over the lighthouse, so that 
the men could not open the door of 
the lantern. In a letter addressed to 
Mr. Smeaton by the man who visited 
the rock after such a storm, he says, 
“The house did shake as if a man 
had been up in a great tree. The old 
men were almost frightened out of their 
lives, wishing they had never seen the 
place, and cursing those that first per- 
suaded them to go there. The fear 
seized them in the back, but rubbing 
them with oil of turpentine gave them 
relief.” Since then custom has altoge- 
ther banished fear from the minds of 
the lighthouse keepers. The men be- 
came so attached to their home, that 
Mr. Smeaton mentions the case of one 
of them who was even accustomed to 
give up to his companions his turn for 
going on shore! — Lives of the Engineers. 
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CORK AND ITS USES. 


ORK is a sort of under-bark of 

< a tree which is not unlike our 
English oak, and which grows chiefly 
in Spain, Portugal, and France. The 
cork-tree has the same rugged trunk 
and crooked boughs as our common 
oak, and the leaves of the two trees are 
not very different. 

The substance which we call cork 
begins to fourm under the bark when 
the tree is about fifteen years old, and 


it continues to do so for about 130 
years. The cork would be shed by the 
tree itself every eight or nine years, but 
it is not allowed to fall offin the course 
of nature, for it is stripped from the 
tree a year or two before, that its owners 
a turn it into money. 

long line is cut through the cork 
down the whole length of the trunk of 
the tree, another line is cut round the 
tree above and below, and then the 
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cork is carefully 
stripped off, and 
placed, piece by 
piece, in a pit 
of water, with 
weights on the 
tup to flatten the 
pieces out. These 
are afterwards 
taken out and 
dried, and are 
then ready to be 
sent to other 
lands where cork 


does not grow, to 

be used for the x 

many purposes to —_ 

which it is a = | 
aie Every child . > ns SS >i 
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them ; but it may 

give a minute's amusement to find those that are shown in this little picture. 
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“Pors religion, and undefiled befure | the fatherless and widows in their 
God and the Father, is this, to visit | affliction.” (St. James, i. 27.) 
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ROOKS. 


(aw! caw ! caw! How busy the rooks 
_are in thetallelms! Let us watch 
them, as we rest a while on this log of 
wood that lies so temptingly in the 
sunshine ; while the thrush and black- 
bird are singing from amid the budding 
trees, and the lark’s glad note resounds 
from the clear air above us; while 
beneath extends a gently sloping hill, 
dotted over with sheep and little frisk- 
ing lambs, a joyous, rippling brook 
winds amid the meadows. 

Caw! caw! caw! In and out they fly 
ainid the elms! hard at work, as bus 
as bees. See they come laden wit 
bits of stick and hay,—aye, and with 
nice warm wool, which some old sheep 
had left upon the hedge-row. Now 
they set to work ;— we could not make 
that nest if we tried — then off again for 
fresh supplies. By-and-bye little heads 
will peep out of those nests, and little 
beaks will be opened for the food that 
the father rook has been seeking, while 
the gentle, loving mother stayed quietly 
at home, keeping her nestlings warm. 

Off they fly! But see, one rook stays 
behind. Has he finished his nest? Let 
us watch him. No, no, but he is a lazy 
fellow, and would rather steal than 
work! See, he waits until the rooks 
are at a safe distance, then flies from 
tree to tree, from nest to nest, helping 
himself; here to a little twig, there to 
a bit of wool. How famously his work 
gets on! and what a capital plan he 
thinks it ! 

Caw ! caw! caw! Whata commotion 
and chatter! Caw! caw! caw! All the 
rooks are talking at once. Ah! they 
have found out the theft, and see how 
ne they surround the culprit. But 

ere is law and justice among the 
rooks, and the thief may say what he 
can for himself. Listen! that old rook 
with his solemn “caw” is the judge, 
and now they are quiet. No more 


talking all at once; but first one, and 
then another, gives his opinion, and 
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then again the judge; while the thief 
stands in the midst in a great fright, 
for he knows by this time what he 

to expect. Will re let him go free, 
do youthink 1 Not they! No sooner is 
the public meeting over, than with a 
loud caw, caw, caw, caw, caw! they fi 
upon his stolen goods, and quickly p 
his nest to pieces. Lucky for him if 
he escape so easily; for 1 have heard 
of rooks holding a court-martial upon 
some luckless offender, flying upon 
him, and with their beaks piercing 
him to death. 

Well, the rooks have their nests to 
build ; and we too have our appointed 
work, Let us up, and be one. 

H. M. B. 


A WISE AFRICAN CHIEF. 


(HE following is the concluding por- 
tion of a letter addressed to his 
tribe and the traders therewith by the 
chief of the Basutos in Africa :—“ Fur- 
ther, the law which I issued on the 8th 
of November, 1854, I renew this day, 
that people may be reminded of it, and 
conform themselves to it. That law 
runs as follows :—‘The brandy of the 
Whites was unknown to Matie and to 
Motlomi, and to the ancestors of the 
tribes as far back as Monaheng. And 
Mokachane has attained to an old age, 
drinking only milk and water ; for in- 
toxicating liquors do not become a good 
judge. Drink brings in contention ; it 
deviates the judgment ; it cannot up 
hold the town. The brandy of the 
Whites is fire. Therefore, let it be 
known that it is not lawful to sell it 
amongst the Basutos; and any man 
who brings it, whether he be black or 
white, to sell it to the tribe, exposes 
himself to its being spilled on the 
ground, And that is all._—I am, Mo- 
SHESH, >4, his mark, Chief of the Ba- 
sutos.’ be 
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kind, though he had some remote 
notion of how te tune she bliged 
Frequently he is not only obliged to 
distribute the papers in his master’s 
neighbourhood, but has to tramp into 
the Strand or Fleet Street for them, 
pong the mist and mud and misery 
of ovember fog or a mid-winter 
frost, and by the time he gets back with 


“THE PAPER BOY.” 


N2 matter whether it rains, hails, or 
snows— if the wind be north-east 
or altogether easterly—the newsman’s 
boy, or, as he is generally called, “the 
paper-boy,” may be seen either trudg- 
ing before, or facing the bitter blast. 
The paper-boys of the suburbs of Lon- 


don are commonly lads between the 
ages of nine and fourteen. In general 
each belongs to some poor widow 
room-keeper, or perhaps the child rises 
from some underground cellar like little 
Jack James, the very model of all the 
paper-boys that I have known. 
ittle Jack has been little Jack, to 
my certain knowledge, for the last five 
years ; during which period he has not 
grown two inches. His mother kept 
@ mangle somewhere in Little Chelsea, 
and this mangle might be heard creak- 
ing and groaning beneath your feet as 
you passed the p and broken steps 
that led to her dwelling. A sheet of 
paper was wafered against the top pane 
of a window on a level with the 
street ; and on this sheet was written 
—“Mangling done here by my mother 
—Jack James.” 

Jack always stopped to look at this 
specimen of his penmanship as he 
passed it on his return home on Sun- 
day afternoons; the only time, alas! 
that he could see it : for he left his den 
before daylight, and never got back to 
it until long after nigh 

In the morning he came aay up 
these broken steps, lest he should dis- 
turb his mother; and he often paused 
and tried to look through the dim 
window to see if she were sleeping ; 
then he thrust his hands as deep as he 
could into his pockets, nestled his face 
into the red worsted “comforter” that 
was round his neck, and trudged off to 
his work, sometimes beguiling his wa 
with a low murmuring whistle, whic 
showed that his uaintance with 
“Rule Britannia” and “The Prairie 
Flower” was not of a very intimate 


his weighty burden the morning is 
pretty far advanced. 

You may always recognise Jack by 
the huge bundle of papers which he 
carries under his arm, and by his 
rabbit-skin cap strapped beneath his 
chin in winter, and the ears rather 
carefully tied back in summer with a 
piece of black knotted tape, by his 
ooking rather more important than 
other boys, and idling rather less— 
though even the paper-boy will anger 
at a confectioner’s window or stop 
fore a print-shop. 

I once discovered Little Jack staring 
at a paper-kite with evident astonish- 
ment and pleasure ; when I asked if he 
had ever had one he shook his head, 
and said, “he sometimes saw one in 
the air, but he never had no time for 


play.” 

Jack goes about his work like a man 
of business; he shouts “ Paper!” be- 
fore he rings the gate-bell, and gives, 
for his size, a pull; then he re- 

ats it, and cries “Pa-per!” again ; 
or servants do not often answer the 
bell very quickly so early in the morn- 
ing. They often say, “It’s only the 
paper-boy! he can wait;” and if he 
rings again he is pretty sure of a sharp 
reproof, “What a h you're in, 
indeed ! you want to make up for the 
time you spend in leaping over the 

/” This hint makes Jack hang 
is head, for if be has a weakness that 
tempts him to loiter, it is that he is 
certainly fond of leaping over a post, 
or sometimes laying a hand on it, and 
swinging round it. 
Hrs. 8. C. Hall. 
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THE BRAVE SWISS BOY. 
(Concluded from p. 108.) 


ig was, indeed, a fearful night, worse 

than anything Gottfried had ever 
known ; the driving wind almost blinded 
him, and at every ste Mee feet sank 
deeper into the snow. e dog kept on 
a few before him, and seemed to 
be sniffing about on the ground. Gott- 
fried strained every nerve to listen for 
some human voice, but be could catch 
no sound, and his heartsank within him; 
was it a false alarm, or was Bernard 
leading. him towards the wolves? Then 
he thought of the words of comfort: 
“ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 

ive thee a crown of life ;” they cheered 

is soul, and with fresh courage he went 
on. Presently Bernard stopped, and be- 
gan moaning piteously, and as the boy 
reached the spot his foot stumbled 
against some soft substance ; his heart 
beat fast, and his hand trembled so 
much, that he could hardly hold the 
lantern steady to see what was there. 
It was a buman body that had sunk 
into the drifting snow—he held his 
breath as the rays of the lantern fell on 
the pale face—he shuddered. .. . No! 
it could not be! Surely it was some 
fearful dream, for there before him, cold 
and stiff as in death, lay his brother 
André! Overcome by the sudden 
shock, his knees gave way beneath him, 
and he sank on the und by his bro- 
ther’s side. It was but for a moment; 
there was no time to lose, and starting 
to his feet, he clas his brother in 
his arms,and scarcely feeling the weight, 
turned his steps homewards. Uncon- 
scious of wind or snow, he seemed only 
to live for his precious burden, and 
would hardly have found his way had 
it not been for the faithful dog, who, 
at his master’s word, picked up the lan- 
tern, and guided him safely to the door. 
In a few minutes, which seemed like 
hours to Gottfried’s impatience, the fire 
was burning brightly, and André was 
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stretched before it, while his brother 
was busy warming and rubbing his 
frozen limbs. He gave no sign of life, 
his heart seemed still, and no breath 
escaped from his lips. Nearly an hour 
had thus ed in death-like silence, 
when, suddenly, Bernard, who had re- 
mained perfectly quiet by his master’s 
side, gave a jo bark, and 
licking André’s face and hands with the 
ber pe delight. chsghy ekige who 
almost given u ope, eagerly 
placed his hand at his brother's heart, 
and listened for some sign or sound, as 
though his own life depended on it. It 
was a moment of fearful suspense.— 
Yes, there was, he fancied, a slight 
movement, and, with renewed hope and 
courage, he went on with his labour of 
love. Soon the poor boy gave a gasp 
for breath, and half opened his eyes— 
he was saved. Before the mornin 
dawned, he had fallen into a 


his rare brother. 

As André gradually recovered his 
strength, he explained in answer to his 
brother’s eager questions, how it was 
that he had undertaken such a fearful 
oe the dead of winter,—at the 
most dangerous time indeed, when the 
avalanches were most numerous, and 
when he himself was far from strong. 
He said that since his return to the 
valley with Martin, his mother, although 
she was too kind to blame him for leay- 
ing his brother, and had tried to hide 
her own fears, had been very sad and 
anxious. The milder air of the valley, 
and the caretaken of him, had soon made 
André stronger, so that his mother did 
not long feel any anxiety with regard to 
him, and all her thoughts dwelt upon 
her absent son. Often in the long win- 
ter evenings, as she sat spinni by the 
fireside, with little Christine and André, 
she would shed many tears at the 
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thought of her darling boy, alone upon 
the mountain-top, so far from all human 
aid. Her greatest comfort was to talk 
af et and aangndad pelea toe 
ge passed through the village, 
she w me als meet them, and ask 
with trembling eagerness if they had 
seen her Gottfried. The history which 
Simon Balmat had given of his adven- 
tures, while it made her heart overflow 
with joy and pride at her boy’s heroic 
conduct, had s her worst fears 
of the dangers which surrounded him, 
and she began to despair of ever seeing 
him again alive. As weeks passed away, 
and the winter became more severe, her 
grief and anxiety increased each day. 
ee oe ternoon eet nih 
end of January, a peasant, D Wi 
cheese, reached the valley ; and as he 
had just crossed the mountain, some 
of the vi rs, amongst whom were 
Martin and Simon, gathered round him 
anxiously to know if he brought any 
tidings of the brave Gottfried. He said 
that he had gone over the pass with 
great danger and difficulty, but had 
seen no signs of the little chalet ; there 
was nothing but snow everywhere, and 
he feared it must have swept 
away byanavalanche. Just as the man 
was speaking, André and his mother 
came up. ere was a dead silence, 
for nobody dared to tell them at first 
the dreadful tale; but they saw, by 
the faces of their neighbours, that there 
were no good tidings, and soon learnt 
enough to awaken their worst fears. 

“ Never,” continued André, “shall I 
forget that fearful night. Poor mother 
was half distracted, and in the first 
agony of her grief could listen to no 
hope or comfort. With her head 
bowed down, and her hands clasped 
before her -face, she rocked herself 


sobbing as though her heart woul 
break. Icould not bear it: the thought 
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that I had forsaken you like a coward 
seemed almost maddening. I felt as if 
I were guilty of your death, and that I 
should never dare to look my mother 
in the face again. Like a flash of light- 
ning came the thought that I would go 
in search of you, and that, if I could not 
save you, I would die with you.” 

“Qh, André! what ess! Did 
you not think how much worse it 
would be for our mother to lose all her 
support—to be bereaved of both her 
sons at once?” interrupted Gottfried, 
ceoy moved. 

“Yes! I knew that every one would 
Bay it was madness, so I told nobody 
about it. Oh, Gottfried ! do not blame 
me! I could not bear to live with such 
a fearful weight on my soul !” 

“T think it is sometimes nobler 
to live than to die,” said Gottfri 
earnestly : “besides, André, you 
nothing to reproach yourself for.” 

“ Before daybreak next morning, 
while the house was all quiet, I sto 
gently out, for fear of being stopped, 
and took the path to the mountain. 
The snow was so deep in some parts 
that I sank in at every step above my 
knees, Oh, it was a fearful journey ! 
Then that dreadful snow-storm came 
on. I had been walking all day, and 
was faint and weary. "But I will not 
tell you how much I suffered, dear 
Gottfried, for my story has grieved you 
too much already. At length, after 
blindly wandering about I sank down 
in the snow, with a dim feeling that all 
was over, and with barely strength to 
breathe a last prayer. I woke to find 
you bending over me.” 

Gottfried's eyes were dim with tears, 
and he could only answer by pressing 
his brother to his heart. 

For many days the snow continued 
to fall incessantly. The inside of the 
little dwelling became much darkened 
by the drifting of the snow before the 
window ; but one morning, when Gott- 
fried attempted to open the outer door, 
he found to his dismay that the chalet 
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was now completely blocked up— in 
fact, buried in the snow. He knew only 
too well what that meant; that for 
three or four weary months they would 
be shut up in that prison-house, until 
May or June, when the snow would 
melt and break up. His first thought 
was, how they would live in the mean- 
time, and he went anxiously to examine 
their stock of food and fuel. Alas! it 
was but a scanty store to last them so 
long, for it had been sadly diminished 
by their generous hospitality. Then he 
thought of our Saviour’s miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, and in humble, trust- 
ing faith the brothers knelt together, to 
pray that their Father in Heaven, who 
oved and cared for all His creatures, 
would remember them in their deepest 
need, and give them strength msanfully 
to endure, and patiently to submit to, 
His will. Time passed away slowly and 
wearily, for night and day were all alike 
to them in their dark prison under the 
snow ; the silver watch, Martin’s pert 
ing: gift, was their only sign of the 
passing hours. They were never glad- 

ened by a ray of sunlight, and they 
watched with aching hearts the little 
pile of firewood getting smaller day by 
day; for they knew that when all was 
gone, they would have to pass their 
time in utter darkness. André, whose 
health had been weakened by his expo- 
sure to the cold, became ever more 
languid and pale; and the unchanging 
gloom of his abode saddened him so 
much, that, as he lay sleepless upon his 
straw couch, he thought the weary hours 
would never end, and in his heart he 
longed for death. Gottfried, whose 
spirit was more hopeful, tried to cheer 
his brother with kind words and gentle 
care ; but, alas! he himself was getting 


thin and wasted, for he would often | 


deprive himself of his own scanty meal, 
in order that there might be more for 
André. To make matters worse, they 
lost one of the goats, and the other 
pined so much for its dead companion, 
that they had scarcely any milk. Once 
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in that long, endless night, André was 
speaking sadly to his brother,— 

“Oh, Gottfried, I feel that we shall 
never see our dear mother again on 
earth : the food is almost gone, so our 
sufferings must soon come to an end. 
How I wish that God would take us 
both together, for I can’t bear the 
thought of one of us being left to 
die here all alone in this fearful dark- 
ness.” 

Gottfried was about to reply, when 
the old dog began to bark furiously, 
and to leap upon his young masters 
as though he were mad. André half 
started from his bed, and they both 
held their breath to listen more in- 
tently. It was a moment of terrible 
suspense—they heard nothing. At 
length they caught a faint sound, as of 
some motion in the snow above their 
heads. (Gottfried shouted as loud as he 
could, and presently they heard a voice 
answering, and could make out their 
own names. There could now be no 
doubt of the joyful truth: their friends 
from the village had come in search of 
them, and they were saved. In the 
hour of joy, as 1n the time of distress, 
their first thought was of God, one of 
hearty gratitude for their wonderful 
deliverance: and, as the brave men who 
had rescued them at last got into the 
hut, their next care was for their mother. 
How had she borne the dreadful time 
when she thought that both her sons 
were lost? Tears filled the eyes of the 
rough mountaineers, amongst whom 
were our friends Martin and Simon, as 
they saw the miserable condition of the 
noble boys; and they could scarcely find 
words to tell them, that their mother 
had mourned for them as dead, and 
would not be comforted. I need hardly 
say that the deliverers of our young 
heroes lost no time in releasing them 
from their snowy prison, and restoring 
them to the light of day. 

Early the next morning, they went 
down from their mountain-home, 
carried in triumph on the shoulders 
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of their companions. On their ap- 
proach to the valley, all the villagers 
came out to welcome them: there was 
a general festival, the bells of the village 
church rang merrily, and all united in 
pee and thanksgiving toGod. Joyful 

yond all words was the meeting of 
the happy mother and her gallant sons, 
thus wonderfully restored to her; and 
as she clas them in silence to her 
heart, she felt that one such moment 
of intense happiness repaid her for all 
her sufferings. Poor Bernard was not 
forgotten in the universal joy, and 
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little Christine seemed never weary of 
caressing him. The good old pastor, 
who had known Gottfried and André 
from their earliest childhood, came to 
meet them, leaning upon his staff, and 
earnestly said to them :— 

“The Lord has been very gracious to 
you, my sons, in thus wonderfully pre- 
serving you in the hour of danger, 
while obeying the dying wish of your 
father. Be ever thus obedient to the 
will of your Heavenly Father; and all 
the days of your life you will still find 
Him to be your refuge and strength.” 


MADAGASCAR. 


Christian Martyrs. 


MADAGASCAR is a large 
island, off the south-east 
coast of Africa, and is about 
the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland put together. It is a 
rich te fruitful land. Vast 
numbers of cattle are reared 
in it, and rice grows in great 
abundance, Z 

The little island of Mau- 
ritius, ope of our own Sugar 
Islands, is about three days’ sail 
from it; and a few months 
ago the English Bishop of Mau- 
ritius had the pleasant duty to 
oe of giving the King of 

{adagascar a Bible from Queen 
Victoria, with the Queen’s own 
signature in it. 

This book was given to King 
Radama II., the news of whose 
death by the hands of his own 
subjects has just come to this 
country, after he had reigned 
little more than a year. 

For thirty years before Ra- 
dama II. became king, Mada- 
gascar was ruled by a Queen, 
who was resolved not to have 
the Christian religion in her 
land, for some English mission- 
arics from Mauritius had al- 
ready settled in the island, and 
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had taught the people, and had: given 
them the Holy Scriptures in their own 
tongue, and some of the natives had 
become Christians. 

But the Queen Ranavalona was re- 
solved to keep up the old idols of the 
country, and so she fiercely persecuted 
the Christians ; and there were not a 
few natives of Madagascar (like those 
shown in the picture), who are among 
“the noble army of martyrs” now in 
heaven. They were put to death in a 
very cruel way. They were tied by 
their hands and feet to long poles whic 
were carried on men’s shoulders, and 
thus they were taken to the top of a 
rock and then thrown over the edge, 
and their bodies were afterwards 
dragged to be thrown into the same fire 
with others of their brethren who were 
burned alive. Many of these native 
Christians died, singing praises to 
God, or praying, “Lord, receive our 
spirits.” 

When the wicked Queen died, her 
son ascended the throne, the Christians 
came forth from their hiding-places, 
and were not persecuted. But the hea- 
then party in Madagascar have long 
been planning how they could get the 
King Radama II. to do as his mother 
had done ; and Mr. Ellis, who has been 
a noble missionary at Madagascar, has 
sent home a letter telling of their 
schemes, and how they ended in the 
death of this poor young King. 

Those who wished to get rid of the 
Christians hired many persons who put 
themselves in the King’s way, and pre- 
tended to be unable to refrain from 
leaping and dancing, and also pretended 
that they saw visions and heard voices 
from the unseen world. They pre- 
tended that they heard the voices of 
the King’s ancestors telling them what 
he ought to do for the good of the 
country; and one of these messages 
was, that if the King did oe stop 
“the praying,” some great misfortune 
srould’ soon befall him. 

The weak young King listened to 
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these advisers, and to please them, he 
announced that he was going to make 
a law that any “person wishing to 
fight with fire-arms, swords, or rs, 
should not be prevented, and that if 
any one were killed, the murderer 
should not be punished.” So that any 
one might have killed the Christians 
without fear of any punishment. 

But when the nobles and heads of 
the people heard of the King’s inten- 
tion to issue such a mad law, they went 
to him and begged him on their knees 
not to do so. But the King would not 
listen to their advice, and so these 
nobles and chiefs were forced to oppose 
the King, and after a few days he and 
his advisers were put to deat 

A new Queen has been chosen, and 
laws have been made something like 
our own ; and those who are Christians 
are to be allowed to worship the true 
God, so that, as Mr. Ellis says, “Our 


missionary prospects in Mad 
seem to rest on a better foundation 
than ever.” 


BIRD MURDER. 


pext kill the birds, the little birds, 
That sing about your door, 

Soon as the joyous spring has come, 
And chilly storms are o’er. 


The little birds — how sweet they sing! 
Oh! let them joyous live! 

And do not seek to take their lives, 
Which you can never give. 


Don’t kill the birds, the useful birds, 
That play among the trees ; 

’T would make the earth a cheerless place 
To see no more of these! 


Don’t kill the birds, the useful birds, 
That cheer the field and grove: 

Such harmless things to look upon 
Should claim your warmest love! 


—_0793,00-—— 
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THE GOLDFINCH AND LINNET. 


all the British Finches none is so 
truly handsome as the GoLpFINcH, 
a bird whose bright yellow hues are 
bat little dimmed, even when it is 
placed beside the more gaudy finches of 
tropical climates. Like the Chaffinch 
it is spread over the whole of England, 
and may be seen in great numbers 
feeding on the white thistledown. 
There are few preceer sights than to 
watch a cloud of Goldfinches fluttering 
along 8 chasing the thistledown 
as it is whirled awa the breeze, and 
uttering all the while their sweet, merry 
notes. The birds are not very shy, and 
by lying quietly in the hedge the ob- 
server may watch them as they come 
flying along, ever and anon perching 
upon the thistle tops, dragging out a 
beakful of down and biting off the 
seeds. Sometimes a Goldfinch will 
make a dart at a thistle or burdock, 
and without perching snatch several of 
the seeds from their bed, and then 
alighting on the stem, will run up it as 
nimbly as a squirrel, and peck away at 
the without seeming to care into 
what shape it twists its little body. 
These beautiful birds are most useful 
to the farmer, for they not only devour 
multitudes of insects during the spring 
montha, but in the autumn they turn 
their attention to the thistle, burdock, 
groundsel, plaintain, and other weeds, 
and destroy more than the farmer could 
hope to do with all his labourers. 
Several Goldfinches may often be seen 
at one time on the stem and top of a 
single thistle ; and two or three are 


frequently busily engaged on the same 
plant of groundsel 


Burough, Esq., Kilrush, county 

writes :—“ There are few birds 

in so much favour as the Goldfinch, for 
it soon accommodates itself to captivity 
is of a most loving disposition, an 

quickly learns to play all kinds of 

tricks. I remember one of these birds 

that used to live in a drawer in the 
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surgery of my father’s house, and was 
& most amusing little creature, hauling 
se its daily supply of water by means 
of a little metal bucket, perching on 
the finger, whistling, and firing a little 
cannon with perfect steadiness and 
absence of alarm.” 

The nest of the Goldfinch is very 
neat and prettily made, sometimes 
built in a hedge or thick bush, but 
mostly placed towards the end of a 
thickly foliaged tree-branch. In general, 
fine grasses, wool, and very slender twigs, 
are employed in constructing the outer 
walls, and the inside is softly lined with 
feathers, down, and hairs. 


Few birds are better known than the 
Linnet, although the change of plumage 
to which it is subject in the different 
seasons of the year, has caused the bird 
while in its winter plumage to be con- 
sidered as distinct from the same in- 
dividual in his summer dress. Except 
during the breeding season, the Linnets 
associate in flocks, flying from spot to 
spot, and feeding upon the seeds of 
various plants, evident! referring 
those of the thistle and dandelion. It 


_is a very lively bird, and has a sweet 


and agreeable, though not very power- 
ful song. The nest of this bird is 
sometimes placed at a great height, 
upon a tree, but more frequently it is 
built in some bush, quite close to the 
ground. The full number of the eggs 
is five, and the colour is mostly blue, 
spotted with dark brown and a faint 
purple. The Linnet is not at all suc- 
cessful in concealing her nest, so that 
the eggs are always found in great 
numbers on the string of the rustic 
nest-robber. 


SMALL service is true service while it lasts; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not 


one ; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from 
the sun. 


Natives of Madagascar. 


The Goldfinch and Linnet. 
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HESTER LEE. 


[THE scene of my story is in London, 
about forty years ago. Picture to 
yourself a workhouse playground, in 
the sultry noon of asummer’s day. The 
children are just let loose from school, 
and rush boisterously into the narrow, 
dusty yard, closed in on all sides by 
high walls, where even the blue rky 1s 
ly hidden by the smoke-blackened 
uildings around. Poor little things! 
they have never known the green 


fields, the flowers, the pleasant shades, 
and all the summer joys of country 
life. Theirs is, indeed, a hard fate. 
Some have pale and care-worn faces, 
looking old before their time ; others, 
the children of vagrants and outcasts, 
early trained to all wickedness, have an 
evil look of hate and cunning, while it 
is sad, indeed, to hear the bad words 
which mingle with their noisy play. 
Apart from the rest, in a corner of the 
playground, is a little girl, about eleven 
years old, seated on the ground playing 
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with a kitten. She is an orphan ; her 
mother died at her birth; she never 
knew her father ; and poor Hester has 
grown up in the workhouse a wil 
pemnnet child, unloving and unlov 

y all. As you look at the bright, 
intelligent face, with that strange ex- 
pression of obstinate self-will, you al- 
most tremble to think of what her 
future life may be. Now, taking no 
notice of what is going on around her, 
she is wholly engaged with her kitten, 
—the only living thing which she has 
found to love and care for. She had 
saved it from being drowned, fed it 
from her own meals, and the chief 
object of her life seems to be now to 
protect her pet from the thoughtless 
cruelty of her companions. Why is it 
that children are often so heartless, 
and take such iri in giving pain ? 
Perhaps because they do not under- 
stand suffering which they have never 
felt, and are cruel rather from want of 
thought than from want of heart. 

Hester did not long remain undis- 
turbed in her quiet corner ; some rough 
boys, full of mischief, caught sight of 

er. 

“Come, Bob, let’s have a lark! It's 
good fun teasing that girl, she do fly in 
such 8 passion.’ 

Poor pussy, seeing her enemies ap- 
proach, darted off, the boys following 
in hot pursuit, throwing stones at her. 
Hester sprang to her feet, rushed after 
them, and struggled fiercely to save her 
favourite, dealing blows on every side, 
but in vain; and her sobs of grief and 
rage were drowned in shouts of mocking 
laughter. The kitten was lamed by a 
stone, and caught by one of its tor- 
mentors, who tried to throw it over the 
wall. It fell, however, on a sloping 
roof at the side, and lay there bleedin 
and motionless. A ladder, which had 
been used for some repairs, stood near. 
Hester in an instant was scramblin 
madly up it, and had nearly reachiell 
the top, when the boys threatened to 
throw her down. They only meant to 
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frighten her, but, in the excitement of 
the moment, the poor child lost her 
pena mal at got entangled in a 
step, and she fell to the ground, draggi 
the ladder down upon her. There wi 
a cry of alarm, all the children crowded 
round the spot, and then presently 
some ran to call for help. When the 
matron came, the little girl was still 
lying insensible on the ground. To 
her an question, “How did this 
happen?" she could at first get no 
answer, the boys all trying to put the 
blame on each other. They were fright- 
ened at what they had done, but still 
more so at the punishment which 
awaited them. 

In the meantime the doctor was sent 
for, and he at once said, “This is a 
most serious fall, one leg is completely 
crushed. She had better be removed 
immediately to the hospital, as a sur- 
geon will be required for it— probably 
it will have to come off.” 

F aoe child!” gre the peag 

e’s been a t e to me, but 
I'm sure I saver winhad her any harm, 
and I’m truly sorry for this accident.” 

Then the still, death-like form, so 
full of life and strength but a short 
time before, was placed on a stretcher 
and carried to the hospital. 

For a little while her schoolfellows 
looked grave as they spoke of her, but 
before many weeks t Hiendless orphan 
was forgotten in the workhouse, as 
oe e had never lived and suffered 

ere. 


When Hester Lee awoke to life and 
consciousness, she was in a strange 
lace, with strange faces around her. 
he tried to sit up, but the effort 
caused her so much pain that she fell 
back heavily on her couch. A dim 
sense of terror came over her, but she 
could remember nothing of what had 


sas co 
“Where am I?” she cried. “Qh, 
tell me what's the matter !’’ 

“You have had a fall, my dear,” said 


akind voice near her ; it was one of the 


hospital surgeons who 
your leg is much hurt ; 
our best for you.” 

There was something in the pitying 
accent with which these few words 
were spoken which startled Hester. 
She clasped her hands together, and 
turning to the doctor with an earnest 
look of entreaty, exclaimed, “Oh, please 
to tell me the worstatonce! Is it very 
bad? Must I— must I lose it ?” 

There was no answer ; but one eager 
look at the grave, sad faces by her bed- 
side taught her the bitter truth,—there 
was no hope for her. She hid her face 
in the pillow, and trembled with agony. 
Oh, the black despair of that moment 
when she learnt her fate! Her future 
life rose up before her mind ; she would 
always be a cripple—a pauper. Her 
hopes were all crushed—those bright 
hopes of a happier time, when she 
might work for herself, and win her 
way in the world. A long lifetime of 
lameness and misery! The thought 
half maddened her. 

“Come, you must be a brave little 
girl. It won’t burt you much ; besides, 
it’s quite needful if we wish to save 
your life.” 

At these words the poor child started, 
and said, ionately,— 

“JT don’t mind the pain, but what’s 
the good of living any more? Oh, let 
me alone! go away! let me die, for I 
can’t bear it!” en her voice was 
drowned in a fit of violent sobbing. 

“We can do nothing with her to- 
day,” said the surgeon, in a low voice, 
“but let all be ready by ten o'clock to- 
morrow morning.” 

Hester caught the word “to-morrow,” 
and knew too well what it meant; but 
when she was left alone her passion 
soon wore itself out, and she fell into the 
deep, heavy slumber of utter weariness. 
bs he next day she was more lve, 


ke. “I fear 
ut we will do 


t it was only the quietness of despair. 
The operation was performed, but I will 
not dwell upon the painful scene. It 
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was not known in those days that the 
merciful use of chloroform could take 
away the feeling of pain as well as the 
fear of it, which is often worse. 

When all was over, and the coe 
was gently carried back to her in 
the long ward of the hospital, one feel- 
ing, one object, filled one mind. She 
longed for death—not with any ho 
of a brighter life in heaven, but merely 
to get away from this world, where there 
seemed for her nothing but misery. 
Only by force was she prevented from 
tearing off her bandages, then she ob- 
stinately refused to take any food or 
medicine, and would listen neither to 
threats or entreaties. 

You may ask, “ Was this poor child a 
heathen that she behaved so wickedly ? 
had she never been taught to submit to 
the will of God?” I can only say that 
she was born ina Christian country, she 
had been trained in the workhouse- 
school, and there been taught to read 
about sacred things, and to say, “Thy 
will be done.” But, like too many of us, 
she had never felt in her heart the 
truth and meaning of the words she 
repeated, and in the day of trial she 
was found wanting. 

The weary hours of that long sum- 
mer day passed slowly away, and the 
evening came at. length. Hester was 
still lying restlessly awake ; she was 
looking down the room at the long row 
of beds = inaniy of them occupied by 
sick women and children—placed a 
little way apart from each other, and 
looking strangely still in the dim twi- 
light. Presently she was roused by a 
quiet step adap she looked 
up; it was one of the hospital nurses 
in her grey dress and white cap. The 
nurse, whom she had never seen before, 
went to her bedside, and bending over 
tokiss her, gently said,“ My poor child!” 
There was something so sweet in the 
tone and manner that Hester felt 
touched at once; they were the first 
words of love she could remember in 
her lifetime. There was a short silence, 
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then the kind voice spoke again: “ It's 
very hard to suffer as you do, dear, but 
you must be patient. Others have 
worse trials than yours, and still learn 
to bear them.” 

“What can be worse than mine?” 
asked the young girl, almost fiercely. 
“Wasn't it bad enough to be all by 
oneself in the world—not to have a 
creature co care for one? But then I 
used to think, I'll earn my own living 
some day; I won't always wear the 
workhouse dress, and be a wretched 
pauper. Now, there’s no chance for 
me. ... Those wicked boys killed my 
poor kitten, and I wish they'd killed 
mne too!” 

“Hush! hush! You 
mustn’t talk like this. Do 
you know who it was that 

ve you your life, and 

as given you, too, a work 
to do in it? Nothing can 
happen without the will 
of God. Try to believe 
this, and perhaps some 
day you will thank Him 
for that which now seems 


so bitter to you.” 
“Do you mean I shall 
be thankful for being 


lame? Oh, never, never!” 

“TI hope so, but you’re 
not in a temper for talk- 
ing of such things now. I 
told you that other people 
have had worse trials to 
bear than yours. If I can 
spare time to-morrow I 
will tell you the story of 
my life, and you shall 
judge for yourself. Only 
promise me before I go, 
that you will be very good, 
and take what is given to 

ou.” 

“Pli do anything you 
tell me, if you'll only 
come often and see me, 
that I will.” 


So they parted; and 
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Hester feeling soothed and comforted, 
though she scarcely knew why, soon 
fell peacefully asleep. How wonderful 
is the magic of kindness! 


(To be continued.) 


THE SUGAR MAPLE. 


VERY boy or girl, almost without 

exception, is fond of sugar. J 
never knew one that was not. Well, 
as it is so, it may interest my yo 
readers to hear about the Maple- 
oe Sugar Maple, as it is generally 
c . 
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In North America, which you know | forests, and carry with them huge pots, 
is many hundreds of miles over the | buckets, axes, and other necessaries ; 
sea, there are large forests of Sugar | and when they get to the end of their 
Maples which cover vast tracts of un- | journey, they quickly erect sheds in 
cultivated ground. which they may carry on their sweet 

Every year, in March, the natives | employment. 
start off in great numbers to these Vers little time is lost before com- 


mencing their work. Some chop up 
wood, others light the fires, others put 
in their places the vessels or dishes 
into which the sweet liquid is to be 
received ; indeed, all are as busy as 
bees. 

You wonder in what shape the sugar 
grows on the tree, and how it is got 
at. This is soon told. The native 
makes a deep cut in the trunk of the 
tree; and out of this cut the sap flows 
into the vessel placed to receive it. At 
first this sap looks like water, very 
clear, without either colour or taste ; 
after it has stood for a day or two it 
becomes sweet. When the sap has 
been flowing for a few days, it runs 
from the tree quite sweet, and at last 
becomes thick. Twice a-day the sap is 
collected and boiled down, then it is 

ured into moulds, or shapes, to 

arden. When it is carefully boiled 
in glazed pots, the clear sap makes at 


refined in the usual manner, it becomes 
almost like the best loaf-sugar made 


the Maple Sugar is much prized, and 
eaten upon bread like treacle. 

Many tons of sugar are produced in 
this way, and are a source of profit to 
those employed. 

How than 
the blessings that God bestows upon 
His children, thus making the earth to 
bring forth fruit for the support and 
refreshment of His creatures!” 


THE SEAT SET FOR JESUS. 


the following little incident took place. 


up, and said,— 
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once a sugar beautifully white, and, if 


from the sugar-cane. The drainage of 


l we should feel for all 


I the Reformatory School of good 
John Falk, at Weimar in Germany, 


One evening as the children sat down 
to supper, one of the boys had repeated 
the pious grace, “ Come, Lord Jesus, be 
our guest, and bless what Thou hast 
provided,” when a little fellow looked 


“Do tell me why the Lord Jesus 
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never comes? We ask Him every day 
to sit with us, and He never comes.” 

“Dear child,” answered John Falk, 
“ only believe, and you may be sure He 
will come, for He tf not despise our 
invitation.” 

“T shall set Him a seat!” said the 
little fellow,’and just then there was 
a knock at the poor. A poor, frozen 
a one entered, begging a night’s 
lodging. He was made welcome ; the 
chair stood empty for him ; every child 
wished him to lees his plate ; and one 
was lamenting that his bed was too 
small for the stranger, who was quite 
touched by such unwonted kindness. 
The little boy had been thinking hard 
all the time, and at last he said : — 

“ Jesus could not come,and so He sent 
this poor man in His place; is that it 7” 

“Yes, dear child,’ answered Falk, 
“that is just it. Every piece of bread, 
and every drink of water that we give to 
the poor, or the sick, or the prisoners, 
for Jesus’ sake, we give to Him: ‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of 
these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.’” 

The children sang to their guest a 
hymn about the love of God before they 
parted for the night, and neither he 
nor they were likely to forget this 
simple comment on the Bible-words. 

From “ Praying and Working.” 


It is calculated that the Metropolis 
alone swallows in the course of a year 
no fewer than 270,000 oxen, 30,000 
calves, 1,500,000 sheep, and 30,000 

igs; to say nothing of the flocks of 
owl and shoals of fish which find their 
way into the same channels of con- 
sumption. The total value of the flesh 
annually imported into London, alive 
and dead, cannot be much less than 
14,000,0002. annually. For the whole 
country we slaughter yearly 2,000,000 
head of horned cattle, and about five 
times as many head of sheep. 
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THE JACKDAW IN PEACOCK’S 
FEATHERS. 


ss [J OW I wish I were a Peacock, 
To be always dressed so fine; 
How bright and gay their feathers are! 
How black and rusty mine!” 


So said a foolish Jackdaw, 
And, hopping to the ground, 
She gathered up the feathers 
By the peacocks dropped around. 


She stuck them all about her, 
In her wings and in her tail; 

She thought, “ The world will take me 
For a Peacock without fail.” 


‘“‘ How gay you are, dear sister !” 
The other Jackdaws cried ; 

“TIT do not know you, vulgar birds,” 
She answered in her pride. 


She flew among the peacocks, 
For a peacock to be taken ; 


“Fine feathers make fine birds,” she 
thought ; 
But she was much mistaken. 


They plucked the stolen feathers 
From her wings and tail away ; 

And many a black plume witb them, 
So very wroth were they. 


Crest-fallen, hurt, and drooping, 
She sought her friends once more; 
But they drove her from among them 
For her rudeness shown before. 


How deeply she regretted 
Her foolish conduct then ; 

Her pride had brought her nothing 
But the scorn of birds and men. 


Tar celebrated Henderson, the actor, 
was seldom known to be in a passion. 
When at Oxford, he was one day de- 
bating with a fellow-student, who lost 
his temper, and threw a glass of wine 
in Henderson's face. Mr. Henderson 
took out his handkerchief, wiped his 
face, and coolly said, “ That, sir, was a 
digression —now for the argument.” 
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THE BABY-LION. 


AS I was strolling about the Zoological 

Gardens the other day, I saw that 
a baby-lion had arrived, and it struck 
me immediately what a prize it would 
be for many of my little friends. I 
know J longed for one when I was a 
small boy ; and there was a dark, cosy 
corner, behind an old square oak stair- 
case in our house, which I thought 
would be just the place for it, and quite 
like its native den. But baby-lions are 
costly to keep, and grow dangerous also, 
so I never had one, and a sketch of one 
must, I fear, content you. 

The keeper at the Zoological Gardens 
handed baby-lion to me, and it put its 
paws round ny neck and began licking 
my face, and I petted it and gave it 
many fond words. When he brought 
it out again to show it to some children 
I began to sketch it, and was astonished 
to find that it growled and hissed like 
a cat. My book, and keen look at it, 
frightened it, and so the keeper quickly 
put it back into itsden. It rushed at 
once under its bedstead, and I could not 
finish my sketch, or you would have 
had a whole baby pictured. 

My own children went next day to see 
it, and they all nursed and kissed it. 

Lions get very tame, but as God 
gave them, for a wise purpose, great 
strength and dangerous weapons in the 
shape of claws and teeth, it would not 
be safe to leave them at liberty. 

A friend of mine went, many years 
ago, to Egypt and Syria. He was hos- 
pitably received by a sheikh, an Arab 
chief. They sat in his tent, smoking 
long pipes and having coffee, when sud- 
denly two full-grown young lions burst 
into the tent, and glared at the pale 
peeves, not being used to white people. 
The sheikh then said to his guest,— 

“The lions are rather hungry, they 
have had nothing to eat yet to-day.” 

Upon which my friend quietly re- 
plied, “Oh, then I should like to see 
them eat!” 
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‘*The Lion Cub.” Sketched from life by F. W. Kevv. 


A sheep was brought and imme- | fears that they might take a fancy to || 
diately devoured by the hungry ani- | taste him. | 
mals; who then sat down and went 
contentedly to sleep, to the great relief Ge AU the back Numbers may be had | 
of my friend’s mind, who had some through any Bookseller. : 


Loswpoxn : WILLIAM MACINTOSH 2% Pargayostea Row. 
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SUSAN'S TEMPTATION. 


[T° was a fine bright morning in the 
month of November, and the village 
of Stoke looked very pretty in the 
sunshine, with the winding street of 
thatched cottages, the school-house 
covered with ivy, and, above all, the 
fine old church, which seemed to look 
down with protecting care on the dwell- 
ings clustered around. A few children 
were playing before the school-room 
door, waiting for the church clock to 
strike nine; but many of the little 
people, who came from a distance, for 
it was a scattered parish, found it a 
hard matter to reach the school in time. 
Near the village was a large open com- 
mon, which looked gay enough in the 
summer time, when the was 
covered with golden blossoms, and the 
purple heather scented all the country; 
ut at the time of my story it was 
rather a wild and desolate place. At 
one side of the common was a planta- 
tion of fir-trees, through which could 
be seen, at some little distanoe, the fine 
old house with a pointed roof and gable 
windows, where the squire of the parish 
lived. Close under the shelter of the 
trees, not far from the stream which 
crossed the path to the village, was the 
retty cottage of Grant, the game- 
eeper. His two youngest children 
were setting out for school, while at the 
garden-gate stood a bright, good-tem- 
pered looking girl, of about twelve 
years old. As she wished her sisters 
good-bye, she said,— 

“Take care of little Nelly; and mind 
you keep hold of her hand, Janie, when 
you come to the bridge. That old 
wooden aie isn’t very safe for any 
body, and she’s so full of play.” 

“Oh, yes, I'll be sure and mind ; but 
come along, Nelly, or we shall be late,” 
answered Jane, who felt. very proud of 
having charge of her little sister for 
the first time to school. 

The dear little blue-eyed girl, who 
had seen but three summers, ran back 
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to give sister Susan one more kiss, and 
then set off with Jane across com- 
mon, her little mind full of dim, won- 
derful fancies about the new world she 
was going to enter. 

As soon as her sisters were gone, 
Susan turned back into the cottage, of 
which she was left in sole charge ; for 
her father was out all day, and her 
mother had been sent for to nurse a 
sister who was dangerously ill, at a 
village some miles fron Stoke. She 
first busied herself with putting away 
the breakfast things and making the 
room tidy, and then took down the 
ironing-board, and heated the irons to 
finish off a few thinge her mother had 
left her to do; for she was a quick, 
active girl, and fond of making herself 
useful. Now Mra. Grant was laundress 
to the squire’s family, and Susan found 
that by the time she had finished her 
ironing, and folded all the clean linen 
neatly into the clothes-basket, the 
morning had slipped away, and it was 
time to get her aiinor en she went 
out in the garden, and gathered a nose- 
gay of such flowers as she could find— 
chrysanthemums, monthly roses, and a 
few bright china-asters. r carefully 
making up the fire, and locking the 
cottage-door, she set off with the basket 
of linen to the great house. As she 
reached the lodge she met Mra. Jermyn, 
the squire’s lady, and, making her best 
curtsey, Susan offered her the flowers. 

“Thank you,dear. It's a very pretty 
nosegay, and flowers are scarce at this 
time of year. But how is it that you 
are not at school to-day, Susan ?” 

“ Please, ma’am, they sent word to 
mother that Aunt Jane, over at Oxtead, 
was took bad with the fever, and there 
wasn’t any one to mind her. So mother 
she went off yesterday morning in 
Tom Dixon's cart, and ‘Susan,’ says she, 
‘you're quite big enough to look after 
father and the little ones, so you can’t 
go to school till I come back home.’ ” 

“So you are left to take your mother’s 
place in the meantime. Well, I think 
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you can be trusted better than most 

girls of your age, for I hear a very good 

account of you at school ;’’ and sli 

ping something into her hand, the lady 
on. 

What was Susan’s delight to find 
that it was.a bright new shilling which 
Mrs. Jermyn had given her. What 
should she do with it? She could 
think of nothing else all the way, and 
as she saw in fancy the pretty things 
which she might buy with her shilling, 
the evil thought came into her mind,— 

“T won't tell mother about it, for 
maybe she will want to keep it for 
something useful, and shouldn’t I like 
a new ribbor to my bonnet, like Martha 
Brown’s! And then if mother asks 
how I came by it, I can Bay that Mrs. 
Jermyn gave it me; for it’s all one as 
if she did, and nobody will be a bit the 
worse.” 

Poor Susan! thus she deceived her 
own soul, little thinking that, as the 
flower springs from the seed, so surely 
will al deeds grow from one evil 
thought unchecked. What a fearful 
thing is the beginning of deceit! It is 
like the worm in the core of a rose, 
which silently and in secret eats away 
the life and beauty of the flower. 

When Susan reached the cottage it 
was nearly four o'clock, so she put 
the kettle on for tea, and made it all 
ready before the children came home. 
Little Nelly was quite full of her first 
day at school, and did nothing but 
chatter about all she had seen and 
done. How she had begun to learn 
A, B, C; how she had nursed the 
white kitten in play-time; and when 
she came away, Governess had said, 
“Good little girl.” 

“ Yes,” aid Jane; “but you know 
that’s only because it’s the first day, 
Nelly. She can be very cross some- 
times, as you'll see when you come to 

essons like me. You're so small 
now,” added the little girl, with all the 
dignity of seven years’ experience of 
the world. 
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Presently their father came in, tired 
and quite ready for his supper ; and as 
he sat down to his nice hot meal, with 
the fire burning brightly, and the 
children with clean pinafores and their 
hair neatly brushed, all looked so com- 
fortable, that he exclaimed,— 

“Why, Susan, what a clever little 
woman you make! It don’t look a 
bit as if mother was away.” 

At these words of praise from her 
father, Susan looked very pleased and 
happy, for praise was her idol. In this 
case her pride was, perhaps, harmless 
enough, for she was really fond of her 
father, and glad to please him ; but the 
wish to be admired and thought well 
of by everybody was the ruling passion 
of her life It would have been well 
for her if she had thought more of 
deserving praise than of obtaining it; 
for, as you will learn from my story, 
she too often tried rather to seem wor- 
thy in the eyes of men, than to be 
worthy in the sight of God. 

Susan’s first thought on waking next 
morning was of her shilling,— 

“ Why, to-morrow’s Sunday, and if I 
could only get as far as the shop to-day 
to buy some of that pretty pink ribbon 
they've got hung up in the window. 
It’s a deal prettier than Martha Brown's, 
and I’d just like to show her that she 
isn’t everybody.” 

Then she remembered that Jane and 
Nelly would be at home all day, for 
there was no school on Saturday; so 
she tried to contrive some plan for 
slipping away to the shop without let- 
ting her sisters know, for she was sure 
they would want to go with her, and 
thus her mother would hear all about 
it. It was a very dull, foggy morn- 
ing, and at b t-time her father 
gal <a 


“I’m going over to Newtown in the 
cart ay, after some palings for the 

uire ; so if you want anything, Susan, 
Tl manage to get it for you.” 

“No, thank you, father; I think we 
can get on till mother comes home, and 


she’s pretty sure to be back in a day or 
two.” 

“Well, you know best, my lass ; only 
it ain't a fit day for the children to be 
out, so you'd best stay at home and 
mind them.” 

“Qh, yes, father,” said Susan, readily 
enough: for she thought, “ He’ll never 
know if I do, and they'll come to no 
harm.” 

All the morning she was as busy as 
a bee, scouring out the kitchen-floor, 
rubbing up the chair-backs, the oak- 
table, and the old-fashioned grate, till 
they were all so bright that, as she 
said, she could have seen to put her 
bonnet on straight in them. Her little 
sisters, too, bustled about, and thought 
themselves very useful, helping “ sister 
Susan.” But after they had finished 
their dinner, she said,— 

“ Now, I’m going to clean up-stairs, 
and you'd only be in the way; so I'll 
give you a bit of stuff, Jane, to make 

elly’s doll a new frock, if you'll both 
play quietly down-stairs.” 

e children promised to be very 
good. Little Nelly ran to fetch her 
ear old broken doll from the corner, 
and held it up, with laughing eyes, to 
Jane to be measured. How often, alas! 
in after years, did that childish scene 
rise before poor Susan's mind, and 
awake in her an agony of remorse. 

She hurried from the room, went up 
to put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
crept stealthily down-stairs again, and 
out of the cottage. Had they heard 
her? Was not that the sound of the 
kitchen-door opening? “No, no, it’s 
only fancy!” Thus she tried to quiet 
her guilty conscience. The fog was 
thicker than ever, she could hardly see 
a yard before her, but she knew her 
way, and only thought, “So much the 
better, nobody ’ll see me.” 

She had not gone a hundred yards 
before she seemed to hear little pat- 
tering footsteps behind her. 

“That tiresome Jane isn’t stupid 


enough to ruu after me? No, it can't 
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be anybody ; the wind makes one fancy 
things ;” and so saying, resolved not 
to be checked in her purpose, she set 
off running across the common. 

The shop, where all sorts of things 
were sold, from lollipops and bacon to 
ribbons and boots, was at the farther 
end of the vi , but Susan arrived 
there safely, and unobserved. It had 
been lately taken by new people who 
had come from another village, and did 
not yet know the history of all their 
customers. There was only a boy in 
the shop when Susan Grant went in; 
she quickly bought the ribbon, which 
she was glad to find still unsold, and 
came away proud of her’ success, in 
having escaped all notice. Yet her feel- 
ings during her hurried walk home were 
not to be envied. She knew that she 
had been guilty of deceit and falsehood, 
and her conscience began to reproach 
her; but, alas! her chief uneasiness 
—_ a ae eee a side out. At 
ength she reac the garden-gate: it 
was wide open,—surely she had not 
forgotten to shut it in her haste. She 
peeped in through the window, and 
saw Jane sitting at work on her little 
stool by the fire, just as she had left 
her. But, where was Nelly? Susan 
felt a dreadful, choking sensation, and 
a nameless dread almost overcame her. 
She rushed breathlessly into the cot- 


e. 

“Oh! Jane! where is Nelly ?” 

Jane started from her seat,and looked 
in wonder at her sister, then she said, 

“Why, Susan, of course she went 
after you, so don’t frighten me like 
that.” 

Pale with terror, the poor girl could 


only gasp out,— 
f No, no! tell me about her!” 


“There wasn't quite enough stuff for 
the doll’s frock, so I told Nelly to go 
and ask you for another bit. Well, I 
waited and waited, but she didn’t come 
back ; so I went up-stairs, but F couldn’t 
find nobody, and there wern’t auy clean- 
ing begun. Then 1 saw that your bon- 


net and shaw! wasn’t on the peg, and I 
guessed that you’d gone out a bit with 
Nelly to play me a trick.” 

- But haven’t seen her, Jane,” in- 
terrupted Susan, wildly. “Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! what shall Ido? She must 
have heard me go out, and have run 
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after me. Where can she be?” And 
both the girls ran out of the cottage 
and shouted in all directions “ Nelly, 
Nelly!” till the air rang with their 
cries; but there was no answer. 


(To be continued.) 


THE IRISH REAPER'’S RETURN. 


A® surely as swallows come with 

summer, so do the Irish reapers 
come with harvest. We know them in 
a minute as we see them sitting on the 
benches at the railway stations, where 
they always seem to have an hour or 
two to wait for their train, or as we see 
them trooping along to the lodging- 


houses, which in towns are generally 
kept by their countrymen. There is 
no mistaking the quaintly-cut frieze- 
coat and the long, blue worsted stock- 
ings, the battered, weather-beaten hat, 
and the bundle, which is all the 
“luggage” they have. 

You must not think, however, that . 
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they are the poorest of the poor, for 
many of them have their bit of potato- 
ground, or their few acres of farm, and 
they come over to England to get the 
rent; and so they do not spend a 
penny that they can help, unless, in- 

eed, the drink, that cheats so many 
English workmen out of their money, 
tempts them also into waste and riot 
on their idle Sundays. 

The English workman would rather 
earn a penny than beg a shilling; but 
Pat, thinking of his rent, does not stick 
at asking for a crust from the cot- 
tager, or a “copper for his lodging” 
from the gentry. He works hard all 
day, and at night he is content to sleep 
on a heap of clean straw in the farmer’s 
barn, which must be much healthier 
and pleasanter than the close, crowded, 
dirty lodgings, which the reapers put 
up with in the towns. 

The same party of reapers come 
round to the same farms year after 
year, the farmers taking them because 
they work for a lower price than our 
better-off English labourers, and be- 
cause, when they have finished their 
work, they go away ; whereas labourers 
living near home want work when there 
is not much to be done on the farm. 

Reaping-machines are greatly lessen- 
ing the work of the Irish labourers ; 
and as the beg of ai mea 18 

uickly spreading, perhaps in a few 
vats the ‘aanual arrival of these hard- 
working sons of St. Patrick will be at 
an end. 

In the meantime while we are not 
blind to their faults and failings, we 
must admire the way in which they 
face hardships, and the discomfort of 
being strangers in a strange land, for 
the sake of the little ones at home ; 
a as we see aes trudging back to 

ive l, or other sea-port, to get 
acetest agin to the Emerald Isle, we 
may picture to ourselves the pleasant 
welcome that awaits many a rough aud 

ed, but honest fellow. After long 
. mIniles of weary walking, he is within 
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sight of his cabin. His children have 
been looking out for many a day; and 
now, when little black-eyed Kitty gives 
the glad news that he 1s coming along 
the road, they all scamper off to meet 
him—and then, when he has kissed 
them all a dozen times, they tell him 
that the mother has gone to see a sick 
neighbour, and will not be back till 
late, so they make him sit down on the 
steps of the stile leading to the old 
mill, and they climb round him and 
over him, and they crown the old 
weather-beaten hat with a wreath of 
leaves, and then they listen while he 
tells them of the wonders of the sea 
and of the strange things that he has 
seen in England. 

And when they have sat for half an 
hour in the golden sunset, they set out 
for the cabin; and there, when the 
good mother has come home, and when 
the children have been put to bed, 
the phi opens his bundle, and shows 
his wife the money that he has so 
hardly earned, and which is enough, 
to make them easy about the rent, and 
about feeding the little ones for the 
coming winter. 

May there be many such a happy 
return of the Irish reaper to his home 
in this month and the next. 


GLEANERS IN AUTUMN. 


[F you cannot, in the harvest, 
Garner up the richest sheaves ; 
Many a grain, both ripe and golden, 

Which the careless reaper leaves, 
You can glean among the briers 

Growing rank against the wall, 
For it may be that their shadow 

Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 


Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do; 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
She will never come to you. 
Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do or dare; 
If you want a field of labour, 
You can find it anywhere. 
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“BRING OUT YOUR DEAD!” 


NOW-A-DAYS, when any one lies 
dead in a house, those who have 
occasion to call ring the bell softly— 
mat speak in a lower tone than usual 
—they do not hurry or push, but they 
show, by their manner, that they do 
not forget the feelings of those who are 
mourning and sad. When the day of 
the okie poi ie bearers go a 
quietly, and carry the corpse to the 
grave. How unfeeling we should think 
it if, instead of this, a cart passed down 
the street, the driver shouting at a 
door, “ Bring out your dead!” Thoug 
the clergyman says over the corpse, in 
the churchyard, “ Dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes /”” yet we should think it terrible 
if the remains of our dead friends or 
kindred were to be carted away just 
like the common dust and ashes of the 
house. 
Yet there was a time in London when 


sat teuacirigre eee 
e Plague,” was thought to have 
been brought from Holland. It ap- 

first in London in May 1665. 
t spread so quickly, that in July so 
many people had fled from London 
that grass was growing in many streets, 
hundreds of houses were shut up, huge 
fires were kept burning in squares and 
open places to purify the air, and the 
spear eae for a dead bodies were con- 
stantly passing along. 

As ae often see, people who forget 
God in their joy and peace think of 
Him in their terror. So it was then. 
There were on every side piteous cries, 
“Pray for us!” and on many doors 
there were painted red crosses, with 


the inscription, “Lord, have mercy 
upon us! 

The weather during the whole time 
of the Plague was so calm and bright, 
that it seemed “as if both wind and 
Tain had been expelled the kingdom ;” 
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and during the still, sultry night, the 
pest-carts through the streets 
of the stricken city, while the bellman 
uttered at intervals his woeful cry, 
3 Bring out your dead ! bring out your 
dead!” 


The corpses, without coffins, were 
hastily brought forth and thrown into 
the cart by the ghastly, shudderin 
inmates of the house, or, if they had 
fled, by some neighbour braver than 
the rest. When the Plague was at its 
height, the carts were soon filled ; for 
on one fatal night it is said that 4000 
people died in London and its suburbs ; | 
and when the carts were full they were 
driven to one of the pest-houses— re- 
ceiving-houses forthe dead — which were 
built in open places far from the dwell- 
ings of men, where the corpscs might 
be left till the graves could be dug for 
them. 

The picture shows the pest-house at 
Tothill Fields, which was then quite in 
the country. 

The Plague was not limited to Lon- 
don ; it ghee into the country : the 
infection being either carried by the 
Londoners, who fled in ic, or else 
being conveyed in clothes or other 
goods sent from London to distant 
to 


wns. 

When once the infection appeared in 
a town, the people of the neighbour- 
hood would not go near it, nor suffer 
messengers from it to come to them. 
In many towns there still remain the 
broad stones on which the country 
people left their vegetables and other 
produce, and then retired to a distance 
while the town-buyers took them away, 
and left on the stone the money, which 
had been previously washed in vinegar 
to prevent infection. 

e stone in the picture is outside 
the town of East Retford, in Notting- 
hamshire. 

The Plague decreased during the 
winter months of 1665, and seems to 
have ceased after a fierce hurricane 
which swept over the land in February 
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Pest House, Tothill Fields. 


1666 ; but so great was the fear of its | thanksgivings were offered to Almighty 
return with the summer heat, that itwas | God in all the churches for His mercy 
not till November 20, 1666, that public | in assuaging the fearful pestilence. 
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Gleaners in Autumn. 
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BLACKBIRD AND STARLING. 


THE BLACKBIRD is one of the best 
known and best loved of our British 
songsters. It has its name from the 
uniformly black hue of its plumage, 
which is only relieved by the bright 
orange-coloured bill of the male bird. 
The song of this bird is very sweet and 
rich, and, alas! it often suffers for this 
gift by being kept within the bars of a 
cage, and forced to sing its wild native 
notes “in a strange land.” 

The Blackbird commonly sings dur- 
ing the day, but there are times when 
it follows the example of the nightin- 
gale, and makes the night-echoes ring 
with its rich tones. It is curious that, 
even in its native state, the Blackbird 
is something of a mimic, and will imi- 
tate the voices of other birds with much 
skill, even teaching itself to crow like a 
cock and to cackle like a hen. The 
Blackbird feeds mainly on insects, but 
it also has a great love of fruit; and, as 
all our young readers know well, it has 
great skill in picking out the best and 
ripest cherries, and other treasures of 
the garden and orchard. 


The common SraRLIn@ is one of the 
handsomest of our British birds, its 
bright, mottled plumage, its lively 
movements, and its elegant shape, 
making it a truly beautiful bird. It is 
very common in all parts of the British 
Isles, as well as in many other coun- 
tries, and assembles in vast flocks of 
many thousands in number. These 
assemblies are seen to best piblap i: 
in the fenny districts, where the birds 
couch for the night amid the osiers and 
water-side plants, and often crush 
whole acres to the ground by their 


united weight. In their flight the 
Starlings are most wonderful birds, for 
each flock, no matter how large, seems 
to be under the command of one single 
bird, and to obey his voice with a speed 
which appears little short of a miracle. 
A whole cloud of Starlings may often 
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be seen flying along at a great height 
from the ground, darkening the a, as 
they Ase overhead, when of a sudden 
the flock becomes hardly visible, every 
bird having turned itself on its side, 
80 as to present only the edge of its 
wings to the eye. It is stated that the 
general autumnal migration of Starlings 
commences towards the middle or end 
of September, according to the season, 
and continues daily for about six or 
eight weeks, The Starling often makes 
its home near the houses of men, and 
it is a common thing to find Starlings 
and pigeons occupying the same cote. 
In such cases the neighbours seem to 
be perfectly friendly, and there seem to 
be no grounds for saying that Starlings 
kill and eat the young pigeons. The 
Starling, however, often chooses very 
odd places for its home,—such as 
chimneys, empty flower-pots, and de- 
serted rabbit-burrows. The affection 
of the Starling for its young is very 
great, as was thus shown some years 
ago. <A barn was on fire, and a poor 
Starling had her nest full of young in 
the thatch. As the flames neared her 
little ones the bird darted about in 
great terror, and at last flew to the nest, 

w out one of the young birds, and 
removed it to a place of safety. She 
then returned for another load, and 
before her nest had been reached by 
the fire, she had placed the whole of 
her five little ones in safety. 

The Starling is easily tamed, and is 
@ most amusing as well as a 
pet. It can be taught to repeat words 
and phrases nearly as well as a gaia 
Some ignorant and cruel people have a 
horrid custom of slitting the tongue of 
the Starling, in order, as they think, to 
enable it to speak more plainly; but 


this is not only entirely useless, but 
it oo causes the death of the poor 
bi 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless when it goes as when it stands. 
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THE SAILOR REPROVED. 


A PROFANE and profligate sailor, 
who belonged to a vessel lying in 
the port of New York, went out one day 
from his ship into the streets, bent on 
folly and wickedness. He met a pious 
little girl, whose feelings he tried to 
wound by using vile and sinful lan- 
guage. he child for some time bore 
is wicked and cruel teasing in silence, 
thouzh her face showed how much she 
was pained; at last, in a gentle but 
solemn tone, she told him to remember 
that he must one day meet her at the 
bar of God. 

As we know that God uses the weak 
things of the world to confound the 
mighty, so He gave to the little maiden 
what she should speak, and He gave 
such power to her simple words that 
they deeply moved the hardened sailor; 
to use his own language, “ It was like a 
broadside, raking him fore and aft, and 
sweeping by the board every sail and 
spar pre for a wicked cruise.” 
Abashed and confounded, he returned 
to his ship. He could not banish from 
his mind the reproof of this little girl. 
Her look was present to his mind; her 
solemn declaration, “ You must meet 
me at the bar of God,” echoed through 
his heart. The more he thought upon 
it, the more wretched he felt; the 
arrows of the Mighty One had wounded 
him so sorely, that he could find no 
balm to soothe the pain of his soul. 
At length he determined to seek out 
the little girl, that he might tell her 
how grieved he was for the wicked 
words he had spoken to her. He found 
her in her humble cottage: as it hap- 
pened, she was alone in the house. She 
was startled when she opened the door 
and saw her cruel tormentor, but the 
sailor was almost more afraid of the 
child. But when he asked kindly if he 
mInight come in, she opened the door, 
full of wonder at the change ; and she 
was still more surprised, when he told 
her why he had come, and finished by 
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asking her, how she came to bear his 
reviling so patiently, and how he could 
learn to be like her. 

The little maiden answered that she 
was only a child, and could not teach 
him, but that God would do so if he 
prayed to Him. 

e sailor said that he could not 
pray, that he could not remember the 
prayers he had learned when he was a 
child, but that he would like her to 
pray for him. 

he little maiden felt strangely out 
of her place, for she was a modest and 
retiring child, but the poor sailor 
looked so haggard and miserable that 
she could not say No, and so she knelt 
down and said her simple prayers, and 
ended with the Lord's Prayer. The 
sailor knelt at the other side of the 
table ; and when the prayer was finished 
he got up, laying his hand on the head 
of the maiden he said, “ God bless thee, 
little lass, I will try to be more like 
thee.” 

And so he did, he prayed for himself, 
and God heard and helped him. He 
was one more added to the number of 
those of whom it might be said that “a 
little child shall lead them.” 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


AX Irish reaper, who has over-worked 
and under-fed himself, has fallen 
down, ill and exhausted, by the road- 
side. He has not strength to crawl 
on to the next village. Many people, 
with money in their pockets and time 
on their hands, have ote and 
looked on him, and passed by on the 
other side. But an honest labourer, 
coming home from his day’s toil— 
without many coppers to jingle to- 
ether, but with a warm heart under 
Fis jacket —stops, and kindly asks the 
r man what ails hith; and, when he 
ears, he cheers him with a few kindly 
words, and helps him up, and gives 
him his strong arm to lean on, till they 
get to the village-inn, where the poor 
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harvester ets 
care and _ shel- 
ter, though he 
grudges having 
to spend on him- 
self the money 
he wished to 
share with those 
at home. 

What made the 
weary labourer 
to differ from 
others who might 
better have help- 
ed? Surely he 
must have read, 
or have heard 
read in church, 
the beautiful pa- 
rable of “ The 
Good  Samari- 
tan,” and must 
have found out ee > tt 
that there is a ee — 
way in which those old-time teachings | acted out in our own every-day life 
of our Blessed Lord in Judea may be | in England. 
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‘The sailor knelt at the other side of the table.” [Page 139. 
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The Blackbird and Starling. [Page 188. 
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HESTER LEE. 
(Concluded from p. 124.) 


[N the afternoon of the next day 
Mrs. Wilmot, for that was the 
nurse’s name, found means to keep her 
promise. She came and sat down by 
the bedside of the sick girl, who had 
been anxiously looking out for her, and 
thus began her tale : — 
“When I was your age, Hester, I was 
a bright, happy girl; my hair was as 
dark as yours, but now you see it is 


quite grey, and more through trouble 
than age, for I am not yet forty. My 
father was a village schoolmaster, and 
I often think of our pleasant home at 
Eastfield, with the roses and honey- 
suckle twining over the porch, where I 
used to sit at work with mother of a 
summer evening. How quickly the 
days passed away then; I never knew 
what sorrow was. Well, to cut a long 
story short, when I was about eighteen 
John Wilmot asked me to be his wife. 
He was the son of the village carpenter, 
and such a fine clever fellow! he could 
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turn his hand to anything; we had 
known and loved each other from the 
time when we were little more than 
children.” ... 

“Don’t go on if it makes you cry 
to talk about it,” interrupted Hester, 
looking up tenderly at her friend. 

“No, dear,” said the poor woman 
overcoming her emotion, “it does me 
good to talk of old times. We were 
married ; but my poor father and mo- 
ther missed me very much, for I was 
their only girl. When I look back at it 

I can see that my happiness made 
me selfish ; I could not understand m 
parents’ sorrow; they were left 
alone ; for I had only one brother, and 
he was a sailor. After a time my hus- 
band thought he could better himself 
by going to London, for he was a very 
good workman, and wanted higher 
ee rae he en get in . country 
place. It was a parting from my 
old home and my friends. How little 


I thought when my poor father and 

mother came to see me off by the coach 

on that cold winter morning, that I 

should never see them again on earth !” 
“ Are they dead?” asked Hester. 


“Alas! yes. When the cholera broke 
out in Eastfield they were swept away 
within a few weeks of each other, and 
were laid to rest in the quiet church- 
yard. But I must go on with the story 
of my life. We did very well in Lon- 
don at first; my husband was lucky 
enough to get work, and I was so 
happy in my new home, where I soon 
had a mother’s joys and cares. 

“ But time passed on, and when the 
autumn came John was taken ill: he 
had caught the fever, which raged like 
a plague in the narrow streets and 
crowded alleys around us. I wonder 
how he struggled through it: I never 
left him, night or day, except to steal 
out and sell, one by one our little 
household treasures, to keep us from 
starving. 

“He got over it; but it was only to 
find poverty staring us in the face, for 
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he could get no work. In a great city, 
if one falls ill, there are plenty y 
to take the place, and there's no going 
back. Oh, the dreadful winter that 
followed! It makes me shudder, even 
now, to think of it. Poor fellow! he 
would come back day after day with 
the same sad story—‘ No work!’ 

“We were turned out of our lodg- 
ings, for we were many weeks behind 
with the rent. Then we took a wretched 
garret near, and a kind neighbour got 
me a little needlework todo. My pale 
face, and the dear child's fretful cry- 
ing, half maddened my poor husband, 
who felt he could do nothing for us. 
He hecame reckless, was enticed into 
drinking and bad company, and we often 
saw nothing of him from one week's 
end to another. In the midst ofall this 
ret my second child was born.” 

“Oh! what did you do then? How 
did you manage to live through it 
all?” said Hester, who had been listen- 
ing intently to every word, and whose 
eyes were now full of tears. 

“You can feel now how much more 
bitter is suffering when those we love 
suffer with us, than when we are alone. 
I used to think that if I had been by 
myself, any trouble would have been 
light; but when I looked at my poor 
helpless little ones, it was almost more 
than I could bear. But I was strong 
for their sakes ; and some kind neigh- 
bours, almost as poor as myself, did 
their best to help me. I struggled 
on; months away, which seemed 
as years of wretchedness. I had heard 
nothing of John for many weeks— that 
was my worst trial, and the s nse 
was killing me—when one day I re- 
ceived a small parcel from him. It 
contained some money and a few lines, 
in which he told me that as he could 
do nothing else for us, he had enlisted 
us a soldier, and we were to receive his 
pay. The shock was too much for me 
. . « « I cannot bear to think of all 
that followed, so I will pass quickly on 
totheend. It was during the war with 
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France; I learnt that my husband’s 
regiment had been sent abroad, and 
the one object of my life was to follow 
him. By the most persevering efforts, 
I got a place, with my children, on 
board a transport ship. My poor baby 
died from the hardships of the voyage ; 
I shall never see my darling again till 
the sea gives up its dead. After more 

ing, we reached the army at length, 
just before the battle of Waterloo.” 

“I've heard of that!” exclaimed 
Hester. “There was a soldier who 
used to come to the workhouse to see 
his old mother, and he’d been there, 
and had a lot to tell about it. Please 
to go on.” 

“My tale will be short enough,” 
continued Mrs. Wilmot, very sadly. 
“My poor dear husband was mortally 
wounded in the battle. After a fear- 
ful search amongst the wounded and 
the dead, I found him at length, and 
nursed him until death. Then I came 
back to England with my little boy.” 

“What has become of him now ?” 

“As George grew older, he would 
hear of nothing but going to sea; and 
so my brother—who I told you was a 
sailor, and is now mate of his vessel] — 
got him a place with him, and I had 
not the heart to refuse to let him go. 
I miss the dear boy sadly, he is such a 
fine, spirited fellow, but I trust that all 
is for the best. Then I came here. I 
had gone through so much myself, that 
I felt I could not do better than devote 
the rest of my life to try to soothe the 
sufferings of others. But it is getting 
late, and I am wanted elsewhere. 

Then, with a kind farewell, she left 
Hester to her own reflections. 

_ Mrs. Wilmot’s story had made a deep 
Impression on her. She had learnt 
that there were trials far worse than 
hers: and, more than this, the poor 

saw that, even for her, there might 

an object in life. She, too, had 
suffered — an orphan, friendless, and 
uncared for! Might not she, too, be a 
blessing to others like herself? Per- 
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haps that was the work which God had 
iven her to do. Oh, it was a bright, 
ppy thought ! 
rom that day Hester Lee was an 
altered girl. The seed sown in her 
heart took root, and, by God's grace, 
increased a hundredfold. In course 
of time she returned to the work- 
house. My tale is now nearly at an 
end: for, though rich in records of 
love and charity, there would be little 
of worldly interest in this poor girl's 
life of quiet heroism. Jt is enough to 
say that she has fulfilled her noble 
purpose, and is still the life and sun- 
shine of all around her; for she dwells 
amidst the poor and wretched—those 
who most need the blessed influence 
of true charity. 


SOME WATER FOR THE DOG. 


HE little you see jumping up 
and licking his lips with gratitude 
and pleasure, is of a kind now often 
seen in England as a parlour pet, but 
on the Continent it is much used as a 
guard to diligences (or stage-coaches) 
and waggons. These dogs are sharp, 
active, and faithful, and attach them- 
selves to only a few people at a time. 
They are often called Spitz, which in 
German means pointed, from the shape 
of their ears and noses; perhaps also 
the name has some reference to their 
sharp tempers. 

The Spitz, whose portrait is in the 
picture, generally lives in the house 
and goes where it likes; but as the 
little Spitz puppies would be trouble- 
some while so young, their mother is 
now tied up in a comfortable bin in 
the stable; and her little friends, the 
children, often go to see her and her 
family there, and always take care to 
fill the bow] with clean, bright, cool 
water. In these sultry dog-days many 
poor dogs suffer greatly from the want 
of water, and many are driven mad by 
their thirst. 
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SUSAN’S TEMPTATION. 
(Concluded from p. 133.) 


HE fog was still so dense that they 
could not see even a few yards 
before them ; Jane was sobbing bitterly, 
and Susan was half distracted with fears 
too horrible to speak of. It was grow- 
ing late, and she knew that her father 
would soon be coming home; though 
she shrank from thinking of the news 
which raust welcome him, she yet list- 
ened for his return with all the eager- 
ness of despair. At lenyth she heard 
his footsteps, hurried to meet him, and 
scarcely knowing what she said, ex- 
claimed, 
on father! have you seen our Nel- 


Startled at his daughter’s words and 
excited manner, the poor man said 
quickly,— 

“No, child! how should I have seen 
her? What is the matter ?” 

Then Susan suddenly remembered 
that she could not tell the truth with- 
out accusing herself; she dared not 
meet her father’s anger, and the spirit 
of deceit which she had so long nursed 
in her heart overcame her in the hour 
of temptation. She stammered out, 
though the words seemed almost to 
choke her: “We can’t find little Nelly 
—I only went to the pump for some 
water, and told Jane to look after her, 
and when I came back she was gone. 
We thought she must be playing at 
hiding in the garden, but we looked 
everywhere,—there was such a fog, 
and we can’t find her.” The unhappy 
father seemed almost stunned at first: 
it was only for a moment, however, 
and he then started hastily in search 
of his child. Susan would have gone 
with him, but he said sternly, 

“Go back this minute! you can't do 
any good now.” 

slowly and unwillingly she obeyed ; 
but it was a cruel trial to remain idle,— 
‘to feel that she could do nothing. She 
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could not, like Jane, find relief in tears ; 
but paced restlessly up and down the 
cottage-floor, sick at heart, and in a 
perfect fever of suspense. Each mo- 
ment became more and more dreadful, 
until poor Susan could endure it no 
longer, and rushing out into the garden, 
stood leaning on the gate, straining her 
eyes to see throngh the darkness, and 
listening so intently, that she could 
hear the beating of her own heart. Oh, 
the fearful agony of that terrible wait- 
ing! it seemed as long as a whole life- 
time to the unhappy girl. Suddenly 
she saw a light in the distance,— then 
she heard voices and approaching steps. 
She held her breath, and stood on one 
side, as her father, followed by one or 
two neighbours, passed quickly through 
the gate without noticing her; but all 
her blood seemed to freeze in her veins 
as she saw, by the dim light of a lan- 
tern, that in his arms, pale and still, 
her clothes and hair dripping, lay his 
darling Nelly! The dreadful truth 
flashed on her mind,—all her worst 
fears were realized,—the dear little 
girl had followed her as far as the 
stream, tried to run across the bridge, 
and, not seeing her way in the fog, had 
fallen into the water..... All that 
followed seemed like a fearful dream to 
poor Susan; and even for years after- 
wards she could never, without shud- 
dering, think of the dreadful night 
when her little sister was brought home 


As the first rays of light entered her 
room on the Sunday morning, Susan 
was still lying restlessly awake, but 

oor little is ne by her side had sobbed 

erself to sleep. In the corner by the 
window, laid out on her little crib,— 
clothed in white, and looking beautiful 
in death,—was all that remained on 
earth of Nelly Grant! Susan could 
not bear to look at her,—she could 
not even weep; but there seemed to 
be a dead, heavy weight upon her 
heart, as though all her tears had 
frozen there. 
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Presently she got up, and the first 
thing that caught her eye was the 
bright ribbon she had bought for her 
bonnet. She started at the sight. 
Where, alas! was all the pleasure with 
which she had looked forward to wear- 
ing it on that very Sunday? Was it 
for this she had sinned? She crumpled 
it in her hands, and longed to tear it to 
Pieces. Oh! the fe price she had 


peid for one act of deceit! Her punish- 
ee seemed heavier than she could 


It was still early when her father 
came into the room for the sad comfort 
of another look at his lost darling; his 
step awoke Jane, who at once went to 
the crib, and reaching up to it, timidly 
kissed her little sister's pale, cold 
cheek. Poor child! what should she 
know of death? She only felt that 
something strange and terrible had 
happened, and softly whispered,—“I 
wish mother was come back: for Nelly 
always wakes when mother calls her.” 
At these simple words, her father sighed 
soeply, “Ah, your poor mother! it 
"minds me that she'd best hear of it all 
from me; so 1’ll go off and fetch her 
home at once:” and scarcely waiting 
to take a piece of bread, he set off on 
his sad errand. How wearily the long 
hours wore themselves away in that 
darkened dwelling! A few of the 
neighbours looked in,—partly from 
Kindness, partly from curiosity,—and 
to all their questions Susan replied 
with the same story which she had 
told her father. When we have made 
a step in the wrong direction, how hard 
if is to retrace it! It was late in the 
afternoon when the parents returned 
to their desolate cottage, which seemed 
unlike home to them now that their 
little pet no longer gladdened it with 
her sunny presence, and merry, loving 
ways. will not dwell upon the 
mother’s sorrow, which all can under- 
stand who have known a mother’s 
love. Yet, when the fitst bitterness 
had passed away, she grieved not as 
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one without hope, for she knew that 
her darling was safe in a_ brighter 
home, and guarded by a mightier love 
than hers. Not so was it with Susan: 
she moved sadly about the cottage, 
starting whenever she was spoken to, 
and always pursued by one dreadful 
thought,— that she had been too wicked 
to hope for forgiveness, and should 
never, never meet little Nelly again. 
Yet she had not the courage to own 
her fault, and thus destroy at one blow 
the good character she had been build- 
ing up for years: she could find no 
comfort or help in her trouble, for she 
dared not seek it where alone it was 
to be found, with the burden of un- 
confessed sin upon her soul. 

Thursday was the day of the funeral, 
which was attended by all the school- 
children, and there was scarcely one 
amongst them who did not shed tears 
for the bright little creature who had 
appeared once amongst them, and had 
then been taken suddenly away, never 
to return again., When the earth was 
cast upon the coffin, and those soothing 
and beautiful words were solemnly re- 
peated,—“‘in sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection to eternal life,” Susan 
shuddered, for her conscience whis- 

red,—“ No liar shall inherit eternal 
ife.” All was over, and the mourners 
turned from the old churchyard to 
their desolate home. Happily for them, 
there was work to be done, and little 
time to dwell upon their grief. When 
@ great sorrow has fallen upon any of 
us, we feel at first as though the sun- 
shine were darkened, and we could 
never more take pleasure in anything ; 
but as time passes on, we find that 
there is still something left to care for,— 
to live for,— and as new interests grow 
up around us, the wound heals over. 
So it was with the Grants: the father 
went to his daily work, the mother 
about her household duties, and even 
the two girls soon went back to school, 
almost as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Christmas was drawing near, 
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when there was always an examination 
of the children, and the school-prizes 
were given away. There was one prize 
more valued than any other at Stoke 
School,—that for good conduct; and 
this year every onc expected that Susan 
Grant would have it. She herself had 
confidently hoped for it, but of late she 
had hardly dared to dwell upon the 
thought. The great day arrived, and 
all the children were assembled in 
the school-room, with many of their 
parents, amongst whom was Susan’s 
mother. Susan felt very faint, and 
hardly knew what was going on, as the 
prizes were given away by the oatey 
man, until her attention was suddenly 
awakencd by hearing her own name. 

“Susan Grant, I have great pleasure 
in giving you the prize for good con- 
duct, Ae Rel sure that you thoroughly 
deserve it. You have won golden 
opinions from everybody, and I am 
confident,” he added (looking round the 
room), “that no one present can have 
a word to say against this decision.” 

There was a short pause, and Susan 
heard some one say to the governess,— 

“Isn't that the sister of the child 
who was drowned %” 

“ Yes, poor girl; and she was so fond 
of her little sister that I don’t think 
she'll ever get over it.” 

This mention of little Nelly, and all 
the bitter thoughts which it called up, 
was more than Susan could bear. The 
powers of good and evil were struggling 
within her for mastery ; she felt it to 
be the turning- point of her life. Should 
she dare to receive the reward which 
she knew was undcserved, the gate of 
repentance wonld be closed against her, 
and she inust go on in her evil course 
of deceit. On fhe other hand, how 
could she have courage, by oue word, 
to destroy the good character which 
she had taken long years to build up? 
These thoughts flashed through her 
mind in a moment: again she heard 
her name called. 

“Susan, come and take this work- 
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box, with your name engraved upon it. 
Mrs. Jermyn has kindly fitted it up for 
you, and I atn sure you will be pleased 
with it. It is an honour you may well 
be proud of, to be chosen as the best 
girl in the school.” 

Poor girl! this had been the ambition 
of her life: and must she give it up ! 
As she sat there, pale and trembling, 
all eyes were fixed upon her, and she 
longed to sink into the ground. It was 
a fearful conflict, but the good con- 
quercd intheend. Her mother, anxious 
and alarmed, came to her side to en- 
courage her, and then Susan, hiding her 
face in her hands, sobbed out, “ Oh, 
mother, mother! it was all my fault ! 
I don’t deserve the prize—dear little 
Nelly! . . . Oh, forgive me!” 

Her voice was choked hy her emo- 
tion: she could no longer restrain her- 
self, and wept in bitter grief. 

The school-room became a scene of 
confusion ;— what could be the mat- 
ter with Susan Grant? Some kindly 
suggested that perhaps she had dwelt 
upon her little sister’s death until she 
fancied herself guilty of it ; other: less 
charitably disposed, thought that she 
might have let Nelly fall into the 
stream, and then been afraid to tell of 
it. Meanwhile Susan, with the help of 
her mother and Jane, had left the 
school. On their way home, with many 
bitter tears, she told the whole truth: 
not trying to excuse her conduct, but 
simply telling all that had happened 
from the time she received the shilling 
until her father’s return home on that 
eventful evening. Sadly as the mother 
grieved over her dauyhter’s sin, she 
be trusted that this bitter trial might 

a lesson to her for life. And so if 
proved in the end ; but evil habits are 
not conquered by one effort, as Susan 
found by sad experience. Her story 
was for a time the talk of the village, 
and the poor girl felt it very hard to 
bear the cold looks of the neighbours, 
—the hints and whispers of her school- 
fellows; but she strove to take it all 
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humbly and bravely, knowing that | care less for the good opinion of her 


she was only reaping what she had 


sown. 

Truth must be the foundation of all 
goodness,—and as Susan was taught 
this great law, she gradually learnt tu 


fellow-creatures, aud more for her real 
character in the sight of God. Thus, in 
after years, she was able to look back 
with thankfulness upon the first great 
sorrow of her life. 
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° PRAYER. 


A WORKMAN who had been long 

out of employment, and who day 
by day had gone round to seck a job, 
and had failed so often that he was 
quite in despair, came home one evening 
wearied and faint; and when he saw 
the pale face of his patient wife, he 
broke down, and leaning his head upon 
his hand, sobbed as if his heart would 
break. 

His little boy was sorely grieved. 
He had been taught at school, that if 
we were in trouble we should call upon 
God. He had not understood what 
trouble meant before, but now he 
thought, ‘Surely this is trouble! I 
must call on God to help.” He was too 


full of distress, at seeing his father and 
mother crying so bitterly, to be shy, or 
to think of himself at all, but he knelt 
down and said the prayer that he had 
learnt at school. The words were not 
very suitable to the trouble that the 
father was in, but they served to re- 
mind him that there was One who said, 
“Come unto me all ye that labour, and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

He called his boy to his knee, and 
kissed his brow, and thanked him for 
the lesson he had taught him; and 
said, “We must wait and trust, hope 
on and keep trying, and God will bring 
us through our troubles yet.” 
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THE CLOUDS. 


QNE day John and Mary took a walk 

with their father. tt was @ very 
warm, sultry day, and far up in the sky 
were many clouds. 

“Just look,” said John, “what big 
clouds !”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary; “I wonder 
what the Lord has made the clouds 
for ?” 

“The clouds are very useful,” said 
the father. “The Lord has made them 
because He loves us. The clouds are 
big curtains.” 

“Curtains!” exclaimed the children 
astonished. 

“Yes, truly,” answered the father ; 
a you know what we use curtains 
or ?” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Mary, “I know. 
When the sun shines too strongly, we 

ull down the curtains to keep off the 

eat.” 

“ Quite so,” replied the father. “Now, 
when the sun shines very hot on the 
fields, the cows in the meadow are lan- 
guid and uncomfortable, and the flowers 
and plants bow their little heads to the 
ground. Then the Lord spreads out 
the clouds before the sun, Just as you 
pull down the curtains, and the cows 
enjoy the sweet grass, and the flowers 
and plants lift up their heads with gra- 
titude ?” 

While the father was speaking it be- 
en to rain. They went into a farm- 

ouse for shelter. The children placed 
themselves at the window to look at 
the rain, which was falling in heavy 
showers. 

“That rain, too,” said the father, 
“comes from the clouds.” 

“What a pity !” said John; “ we can- 
not walk now ; everything is wet.” 

“True,” answered the father. “Still 
it is very useful. The Lord has made 
the clouds to give rain. They are big 
watering-pots.” 

“ Watering-pots !” said Mary, opening 
her eyes in wonder. 
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“Yes, my child,” said the father. 
“What does our gardener use his water- 
ing-pot for ?” 

“To wet the ground,” said John, 
quickly. 

“Yes,” cried Mary ; “for if the ground 
is too dry, the flowers will not grow.” 

“Just so,” said the father. “But 
when the big meadows and fields are 
too dry, what gardener is big enough 
to water them? And when the far- 
mer's land is so dry that the potatoes, 
and the cabbage, and the wheat, won't 
grow, who is to wet all that ?” 

“Oh, I see! I see!” exclaimed John. 
“Then the Lord takes those big clouds 
and presses rain out of them.” 

“He does,” said the father; “the 
clouds are big watering-pots with which 
the Lord wets this beautiful world of 
ours, just as the gardener wets our 
garden.” 

The rain was soon over, and the 
father again went out with his children. 

‘How nice it is!” they said, as they 
breathed the cool, fresh air. 

“Yes,” said the father; “the Lord 
has done it with his big watering-pots. 
Now, look at the clouds.” 

The children looked up and cried, 
“ How beautiful !” 

There the great clouds floated about 
in the sky. The sun had just broken 
through them, and given them all sorts 
of fine colours. Some had gilt edges; 
others were red like crimson; some, 
again, were purple, pink, light blue, and 
dark blue. Many of them were in 
strange shapes. On the left-hand side 
was a large bluish cloud, that looked 
just like a large ship with its sails set 
up to the top ; on the right was a dark 
cloud, that i very much the shape 
of a cow with three horns. 

The children laughed in delight as 
ney found out what the clouds were 

e. 


“ Now, you see,” said the father, 
“that the clouds are pictures too. We 


hang up pictures and engravings in our 
rooms. So the Lord hangs up golden, 
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purple, and blue clouds on the walls of 
the sky, to make a beautiful drawing- 
room for our whole earth.”— De Liefde. 


A Coot Corniso Mrxer.—Some years 
ago a party of Cambridge philosophers 
undertook, for a scientific object, to 
penetrate into the vasty depths of 
Wheal Fortune Mine. The venerable 
Professor Farish, who made one of the 
number, used to relate the following 
startling incident of his visit. On his 
ascent in the ordinary manner, by 


means of the bucket, and with a miner 
: for a fellow-passenger, he perceived, as 


_ rope was rather frail. 


he thought, certain plain signs that the 
“ How often do 
ae change your ropes, my good man ?” 

e inquired, when about half way from 
the bottom of the awful abyss. “We 
change them every three months, sir,” 
replied the man in the bucket ; “and 
we shall change this one to-morrow, if 
we get up safe !”— Builder. 


THE 
SOLDIER’S LAST SACRAMENT. 


HE word “Sacrament,” in Latin, 
meant a soldier's oath of fidelity 
to his leader, and with us the two 
Sacraments are not only channels by 
which God’s grace is given to the soul, 
but also are outward badges of our 
loyalty to our Lord Jesus, who is the 
oe ts of our Salvation. 
en a child is baptized he is signed 
“with the sign of the cross, in token 
that hereafter he shall not be ashamed 
to confess the faith of Christ crucified, 
and manfully to fight under His banner 
against sin, the world, and the devil, 
and to continue Christ’s faithful soldier 
and servant unto his life’s end.” 

And because we are so very ready to 
forget our Lord, who died for us—and 
to neglect the battles that we ought, 
day by day, to fight in His name — He 
appointed the other Sacrament, and 
said that His soldiers and servants were 
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often to eat bread and drink wine to- 
gether, to remind themselves, and to 
show to others, that Christ’s body was 
broken for them, and that His blood 
was shed for them. Though so many 
of His people neglect to do so, yet 
their Master gave them this very plain 
command with His own dying lips, 
“Do this in remembrance of Me.” 

Those who obey the bidding of their 
Lord find strength and refreshment for 
their souls in so doing ; and therefore 
when sickness comes upon them, or 
when they are laid upon the bed of 
death, they wish to be sustaincd by the 
same heavenly food. They have tried 
to be faithful soldiers in their march 
through this world, and unto the end 
they desire to 

‘‘ Fight the fight, maintain the strife, 

Strengthened with the bread of life.” 


It is one of the most cheering signs 
of our own times that there are so many 
men who are not only brave soldiers 
of our Queen, but also loyal soldiers in 
the army of Christ. Too commonly 
the uniform of a soldier is a sign that 
its wearer is careless, ungodly, and pro- 
fane; but happily, now-a-days, there 
are both officers and men who are not 
ashamed to own themselves humble 
followers of the Lord Jesus,—and 
among such there may be seen, from 
time to time, such a group as that in 
the picture. 

The dying soldier is receiving from 
the hands of the army chaplain the 
sacred emblems of the body and blood 
of his great Captain, while his wife and 
two pious comrades join with him in 
holy communion. May the number of 
such soldiers who are “faithful unto 
death” be increased a thousand-fold in 
every barrack and every camp, and may 
God’s good Spirit enable them to resist 
the sneers and ridicule of their fellows, 
and to stand firm amid their special 
temptations, cheering them with such 
thoughts as those of a well-known 
hymn,— 
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The Blind Basket-maker. 
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HONESTY REWARDED. 


LADY one day met a very poor 
A man, dressed q tattered clothes, 
and looking very feeble and sickly. 
She took out her purse, and intending 
to give him a couple of shillings, she 
gave him by mistake a couple of sove- 
reigns. She was in haste and passed 
on quickly, but had not gone many 
yards when she heard steps behind her, 
and looking round, she saw the r- 
man shuffling after her, and holding 
out his hand. She turned to speak to 
him, and then he said that he thought 
she must have made a mistake in 
giving him the gold. The lady said 
she had, but that she would not take 
back her gift ; and she added, “ Though 
I am sure you do not wish to be re- 
warded for doing right, yet I must beg 
you to take the purse, which contains 
no more gold, but some of the silver, 
which I meant to give you.” 

The man was not willing to do so, 
but the lady insisted on his receiving 
it, and then she went on her way, 
thinking to herself, “ What a poor 
lodging has Honesty taken up with!” 


THE BLIND. 


HERE are now about 30,000 blind 

people in Great Britain. Many of 
these are in the humble ranks of life, 
and have no means of support but their 
own labour. They would be a heavy 
burden on their relatives and friends 
were it not that there are, in many 
large towns, institutions for teaching 
the blind various ways of maintaining 
themselves. 

The work which seems best to suit 
those who have lost their eye-sight is 
the manufacture of rugs, mats, baskets, 
brushes, and such like; and many of 
the blind learn to weave the wire or 
the willow twigs into fancy baskets, 
and other articles so delicate that it 
would puzzle even a seeing person to 
excel them. 
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Many blind people live altogether in 
the institutions, but others of them, 
after they have learnt some trade, 
return to their homes, and there sup- 

rt themselves ; so that now and then 
in a Village, on a sunny afternoon, you 
may see a blind basket-maker, as in the 
picture, sitting outside his cottage-door, 
and weaving away at his basket to the 
wonder of the children, who stop in 
their play to look at him. 

The blind are very fond of music, 
and many of them play or sing very 
skilfully. In some churches the organ 
is played by pupils from the Schools 
for the Blind. 

But it is not only in such home- 
works as these that the blind excel. 
Some of them have done feats so won- 
derful, that we cannot understand how 
they manage them: for instance, Hol- 
man, a blind man, travelled round the 
world; William Metcalf was a most 
successful maker of bridges ; and John 
Metcalf was the surveyor and projector 
of roads in mountainous and difficult 
districts. The roads about Buxton and 
in the Peak of Derbyshire were made 
or altered by his direction. It 1s even 
said that a German rifleman could hit 
the bull’s-eye if he heard a hammer 
struck near it. 

Of late years a plan has been found 
out for making books which the blind 
can read. The letters are embossed on 
the page, and stand out boldly from the 
sheet ; and as the blind have a much 
more delicate touch in their fin 
than seeing-people have, they run their 
fingers over the poses and read as 
quickly as we do by the use of our 


eyes. 
"The blind are almost always cheer- 
ful, and seem contented under the 
heavy trial which God has laid upon 
them. 

Are we thankful for the gift of sight ? 
and do we make the right use of the 
eyes that God has given us ? 

There was once an Italian bisho 
who was much ill-used, but he bore 
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his persecution patiently. A friend 
asked him how he did so. He answered, 
“ By making a right use of my eyes. I 
first look up to heaven as the place 
where I am going to live for ever. I 
next look down to earth, and think 
how small a space of it will soon be all 
that I shall want. I then look round, 
and think how many are far more 
wretched than I am.’ 


NEVER TELL A LIE. 


HOV simply and beautifully has Ab- 

del Kader, of Ghilon, impressed us 
with the love of truth in a story of his 
childhood. After stating the vision 
which made him beg his mother to let 
him go to Bagdad, and devote himself 
to God, he thus proceeds :— I informed 
her of what I had seen, and she wept ; 
then taking out eighty dinars, she told 
me, as [ had a brother, half of that was 
all my inheritance ; and she made me 
swear, when she gave it to me, never to 
tell a lie, and afterwards bade me fare- 
well, excluiming, “ (Jo, my son, I consign 
you to God: we shall not meet until 
the day of judgment.” 

I went on till I came near Hamandai, 
when our caravan was plundered by 
sixty horsemen. One fellow asked me 
what I had got. 

“Forty dinars,” said I, “are sewed 
under my garments.” 

The fellow laughed, thinking, no 
doubt, I was joking with him. 

“ What have you got ?” said another. 

I gave him the same answer. When 
they were dividing the spoil, I was 
called to a hill me chief stood. 

“What property have you got, m 
little fellow 1” said he. ore 

‘“‘ I have told two of your people al- 
ready,” said Il. “I have forty dinars 
sewed in my garments.” 

He ordered them to be ripped open, 
and found my money. 

“And how came you,” said he, in 
surprise, “to declare so openly what 
had been so carefully concealed ?” 
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“Because,” I replied, “I will not be 
false to my mother, to whom I pro- 
mised J never acill tell a lie.” 

“Child,” said the robber, “ hast thou 
such a sense of duty to thy mother, at 
thy years, and I am insensible at my 
age of the duty I owe to my God? 
Give me thy hand, innocent boy,” he 
continued, “that I may promise re- 
pentance upon it.” He did so. His 
followers were struck with the scene, 
and said to their chief,— 

“You have been our leader in guilt, 
be the same in the path of virtue.” 

And they instantly, at his order, 
restored the spoil, and gave up their 
wicked manner of life. 


THE FOOL'S REPROOF. 


HERE was a certain nobleman, says 

Bishop Hall, who kept a fool, to 
whom he one day gave a staff, with a 
charge to keep it until he should meet 
with one who was a greater fool than 
himself. Not many years after, the 
nobleman fell sick, even unto death. 
The fool came to see him ; his sick lord 
said to him,— 

“TI must shortly leave you.” 

“ And whither art thou going ?” said 
the fool. 

“Into another world,” replied his 
lordship. 

is And when will you come again?” 
asked the fool ; “ within a month ?”’ 

“No,” replied the nobleman. 

“ Within a year?” said the fool. 

“No,” was again the reply. 

“ When then ?” asked the fool. 

“ Never,” said the nobleman. 

“ Never,” repeated the fool; “and 
what provision hast thou made for thy 
entertainment there, whither thou 
goest 2” 

“None at all !” replied the nobleman. 

“No!” said the fool; “none at all ! 
Here, take my staff, for with all my 
folly, I am not guilty of such folly as 
this.” 
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QUR bodies are fearfully and 

wonderfully made; but there 
is hardly any part more wonderful 
than the hair of our head. Though 
a hair is often so fine that you 
can hardly see it, yet it is a tube 
with an opening all through it, 
which conveys moisture to it, 
from the bulb-like root which is 
planted in the skin. When the 
fluid which gives its colour to 
the hair, ceases to flow through 
the tube, then the hair becomes 
white, and when the root dies, 
then the hair falls off. 

The strength of the hair often 
depends on the health and 
strength of the body; so that 
often we see that the hair of a 
sick person becomes thin and 
poor. The hair is affected also by 
any shock to the nerves: there 
are true stories told of men whose 
hair has become grey in a single 
night, when some great sorrow 
had befallen them, orsome terrible 
danger stared them in the face. 

It seems that much work of 
the brain is not good for the 
hair,— at least, we very often sce 
that those men who are great 
statesmen or students are either 
bald or else have very thin hair, while 
those who are occupied with hand- 
work rather than head-work have 
thick and vigorous hair, even to old 
age; and perhaps this may be one 
reason why some savage tribes have 
such wonderful growths upon their 
heads. For instance, here is a picture 
of a woman of the tribe of Cafusos, 
a@ race of people whose hair stands 
straight on end from the forehead, and 
is about eighteen inches long, and so 
thick that no comb will go through it ; 
and, a8 a companion, we have a pic- 
ture of a Papua, a man of New 
Guinea, where the natives have such 
a supply of curly wool that a tra- 
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Woman of the Tribe of Cafusos. 


veller called them “the mop-headed 
Papua.” 

It shows the loving wisdom and care 
of God, that where there is a blaxing 
sun there should be provided for the 
native such a protection for the seat of 
life ip the brain, while in cold northern 
climates the hair of the natives is 
generally straight and thin compared 
with these natural wigs shown in our 
pictures. 

And while God has made the hair of 
different races to be of widely different 
kinds, the people of different lands have 
chosen most different ways of decking 
the hair that God has given them. 
The Chinese shave off all their hair 
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Man of New Guinea. 


except one thick lock ut the top of their 

, which they cherish with the great- 
est care ; it is the greatest grief to a 
Chinaman, if anything happens to his 
pig-tail. In one of our large prisons, 
one of the warders was once alarmed 
at the dreadful sounds that came from 
oe of the cells; and on opening it, 
found that it was caused by the frantic 
distress of two poor Chinamen; who 
had been convicted of thieving, and so 
had their heads, or rather their tails, 
i an 

rabs, men and boys, always have 
their heads shaved, except a tuft on 
the crown, which is left for the con- 
venience of carrying their heads, in case 
they should be slain by an infidel ; for 
they take it for granted that their heads 
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would be piled up in heaps 
after a battle, and they can- 
not bear to think that an 
infidel should carry them by 
their beards, or by putting 
his unclean hand into their 
mouths. 

The Circassians, instead of 
cutting off their hair, let it 
grow long, and wear it in 
long plaits, at the end of 
which they fasten ribbons and 
bells. 

The Red Indians work up 
feathers, beads, fish-bones, and 
such like with their crests of 
hair, so as to make themselves 
look more fierce, when they 
put on their war-paint. 

Even among men of our 
own civilised race, the various 
dressing of the hair has often 
been the mark of a man’s 
politics or religion. In our 
own civil wars, the close 
cropped hair, and the thick 
moustache, told of the fol- 
lower of Oliver Cromwell ; 
just as in the present civil 
strife in America, the short 
peaked beard, with the rest 
of the face close shaven, be- 
tokens a political admirer of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

St. Paul says, that “if a man have 
long hair, it is a shame unto him” 
(1 Cor. xi. 14), referring, probably, to 
some superstitious rites, in which the 
hair was used to produce an effect, as 
it is to this day, by the dervishes of the 
East ; for these fanatics make claim to 
special sanctity on account of the 
length of their hair; and on certain 
public occasions, they howl, and dance, 
and whirl themselves round, their lon 
hair flying about their heads, aad 
making them look still more fiendish. 

But St. Paul says that “if a woman 
have long hair, it is a glory to her,” but 
yet she ought not to be taken up with 
decking it ; he did not think well either 
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of “broidered hair” (1 Tim. ii. 9), or of 
“plaiting of the hair” (1 Pet. iii. 3), but 
he would have the hair dressed only in 
some neat and simple way. For men 
and women, for boys and girls, St. Paul 
designed far more than any outward 
decking either of head or person, 
that in “the hidden man of the heart” 
there should be that “ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price.” (1 Pet. iii. 4.) 

Whether our hair be long or short, 
straight or curly, thick or thin, black 
or white, may we seek to have it 
crowned with this ornament which 
God so highly esteems. 


DOROTHY AND THE DEER. 


A DEAR, sweet child was Dorothy ; 
She had a little deer, 

That came to her at night and morn, 
And knew no dread or fear; 

For darling, little Dorothy, 
She loved her little deer. 


One day the hunter's horn was heard, 
Loud clanging through the dell ; 

The dog’s loud bark did fiercely cry 
Amid each rocky fell: 

And Dorothy began to fear 

For her sweet pet, the deer. 


The hunters came—the dogs, all fierce, 
With open mouths, did come; 
The little deer in vain did seek 
Her distant covert home, 
But Dorothy cried out, ‘‘ Come here! 
My little darling deer.” 


Unto her bosom, fast and free, 
The little deer now fled ; 
And ‘neath her little cloak of green 
It put its tiny head. 
The dogs came on, and very near; 
But would not harm the darling deer. 


Love is a shield, both great and strong, 
To save the weak from ill; 
Love is a solace and a joy, 
That time can never kill; 
And those who love, will never fear, 
Like Dorothy, to save their Dear! 
From ‘The Boys’ Own Journal. 
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HOW AND WHEN TO STOOP. 


BEN AMIN FRANKLIN, when a : 

oung man, visited the Rev. Cotton | 
Mather. When the visit was over, the |: 
reverend gentleman showed him by a 
back way out of the house. As they 
went along a narrow passage, the doc- 
tor said to the young man, “Stoop! 
stoop!" Not immediately understand- 
ing the meaning of this advice, he took 
another step, and knocked his head 
violently against a beam of wood. 
“My lad,” said the clergyman, “you 
are young, and the world is before you ; 
learn to stoop as you go through it, 
and you will save yourself many a hard 
thump.” 

It is not an easy thing to learn 
to stoop gracefully, and at the right 
time. hen a man stands before you 
in a passion, fuming and foaming—al- 
though you know he is both unreason- 
able and wrong, it is folly to stand as 
straight, and stamp as hard, and talk 
as loud as he does. This only sets two 
madmen face to face. Stoop as you 
would do if a hurricane were passing 
by. It is no disgrace to stoop before a 
heavy wind. The reed bends to the 
wind, while the unyielding oak is torn 
up by the roots. It is just as wise to 
echo back the bellowing of a bull, as it 
is to answer in the same tone the words 
of one whom passion has made mad for 
the moment. Stoop gracefully, wisely, 
and amid the pauses of the noisy wind, 
throw in the still, small voice, the “ soft 
words that turn away wrath.” 

When you are reproved for a fault 
which you have committed, then stoop / 
Do not try to make excuses, which only 
make bad worse. If you say mildly, 
“IT know I was wrong; forgive me:” 
you have stolen away all your complain- 
ant's thunder. I have seen this tried 
with the best effect. A friend came to 
me once with a face black with frowns 
and anger, ready to break out, because 
I had forgotten to fulfil some promised 
commission. I foresaw the storm, and 
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taking both his hands in mine, I said 
gently, “Iam very sorry I forgot ; par- 
don me this time.” at could my 
friend say ? He subdued his anger, and 
I escaped a storm. How much more 
easily and pleasantly we should get 
through life, if we only knew how and 
when to stoop ! 

But there is a time when it is sin to 
stoop. When tempted to do what is 
Wrong, or when asked to do what is 
mean,—then, don’t stoop! Stand as 
firm as arock. You may give up your 
own personal rights if you will,—you 
may even give “coat and cloak’ to 
an unjust demand ; sometimes this is 
both necessary and right. Stoop, then, 
to injustice, but never to guilt. Never 
stoop to meanness. Never stoop to 
pick up what is not your own, or yield 
to aid or to join others in doing what is 
sinful. Give up what belongs to your- 
self, but never give up your duty to 
your God. 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


THE scattered crumbs upon the floor; 
The rattling playthings by the door ; 
The finger-marks on paint and pane ; 
All are tokens showing plain 
There are little children here. 


The tongs outstretched upon the floor ; 
A broken ark, and shipwrecked Noah ; 
A horse without both tail and mane— 
All are tokens showing plain 

There are little children here. 


The high chairs ranged against the wall ; 
The small coats hanging in the hall; 
The little shoes —the little cane — 
All are tokens showing plain 
There are little children here. 


But now I must lay down my pen; 
The children have come back Again ; 
They just ran out in mud and rain, 
To bring new tokens showing plain 
There are little children here. 
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AN EASY RIDDLE. 


WICE ten are six of us, 
Six are but three, 
Nine are only four of us: 
What can we be ? 


Would you know more of us, 
I will tell you more: 

Seven are but five of us, 
Five are but four. 


THE REDWING AND RING-OUSEL. 


HE Repwing is a bird which is nu- 

merous throughout the greater 
portion of the British Isles. It is one 
of the finest songsters even amoug its 
own melodious group, rivalling the 
nightingale in the sweet tones of its 
rich voice. Sometimes it sings alone, 
seated on a favourite perch; but it 
prefers lifting up its voice in concert 
with its companions, and fills the air 
with its sweet sounds. Like the night- 
ingale it frequently sings after sunset. 
This bird is less of a fruit-eater than 
other birds of its kind, feeding prin- 
cipally upon worms, slugs, and insects. 
In a long and severe winter, therefore, 
when the ground is frozen so hardsthat 
the bird’s beak cannot penetrate its 
stony surface, the poor bird is in a sad 
plight, and has been known to die of 
Sheer starvation. During our summer 
months the Redwing visits Norway, 
Sweden, and even Iceland ; but returns 
to us some time during the month of 
October. Immediately after their arri- 
val, and also before their departure, 
these birds gather themselves into 
large numbers, and are then sadly per- 
secuted by the fowler. 


The name of Rrnc-ovset has been 
universally given to this bird on ac- 
count of the broad white band around 
the lower portions of the throat, and is 
very conspicuous in its contrast with 
the deep black brown of the rest of the 
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The Redwing and Ring-ousel. 


plumage. With the exception of this 
white band, its general plumage is very 
like that of the male blackbird, which 
it also resembles in size and gencral 
form. It is a very shy and wary bird, 
shunning cultivated grounds and the 
vicinity of human habitations, and 
withdrawing itself into the wildest and 
most hilly districts. It is a very lively 
and active bird. Its song is loud, clear 
and deep, but contains very few notes. 
When alarmed, it utters a loud and 
hoarse screech, which seems to give 
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warning of danger to every bird within 
hearing. 

The Ring-ousel appears on its au- 
tumnal visit during the month of Se 
tember, and remains with us about a 
fortnight. It also comes to us in the 
spring-time, but generally remains only 
for a few days at that season of the 
year. The length of this bird is about 
eleven inches. 


eh All the back Numbers may be had 
through any bookseller. 
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“ Puur bird! you have always been culled a thief!’ 
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THE POOR WEAVER. 
A STORY OF GOD'S PROVIDENCE, 


QUR Heavenly Father often deals 
with His children in ways hard to 
understand. He leads them into trou- 
ble to prove their faith; and, when 
He has found them faithful, He de- 
livers them, that they may thank 
and praise Him. The ways in which 
He rescues His people from distress 
and miscry are often wonderful, as the 
following German story shows. 

One autumn evening in the year 
1848, in a manufacturing town on the 
Rhine, a poor, but God-fearing and in- 
dustrious weaver entered his small 
room. It was in the basement of a 
house below the street, very small and 
dingy, but, though scantily furnished, 
it looked clean and neat. His wife 
and five children had long been ex- 
pecting him, and now received him with 
manifest delight. The two youngest 
children clung to his knees; the three 
elder cried cheerfully, “ Here's father !” 
while the mother, looking up from the 

otatoes she was peeling, gave him a 
oving greeting. But he laid down 
his week’s wages, which he had earned 
in the manufactory, silently upon the 
table, and a half-suppressed sigh arose 
from his breast as he sat down, passed 
one hand over his face, and with the 
other tried to disengage himself gently 
from the two little ones. His wife was 
much shocked, as she looked from 
’ the money on the table to the pale face 
of her husband. 

“Husband, what is the matter?” 
cried she; “ you look so troubled, and 
quite wretched !” 

“Be comforted,” said her husband, 
with a firm but sorrowful voice, “the 
good God still lives. Herr Munter has, 
indeed, dismissed me, and a third of 
his workmen.” 

“Merciful God!” cried his wife. 
* Dismissed you? No more work then, 
and no more bread? It is not possible. 
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A fortnight ago your master praised 
you so, and held you up as an example 
to the others. Is this the reward for 
your thirteen years’ faithful and honour- 
able services! Is this... .” 

“Do not speak so,” interrupted her 
husband. “I do not understand it: it 
is a dark way! When the names of 
those to be discharged were read over, 
I thought my name would certainly 
not be among them, for my master 
always preferred me to nearly all the 
others,— suddenly, I heard my name 
too. You can well imagine how my 
heart sank within me. As soon as [ 


had recovered the shock, I represented 


to my master, very humbly, how lon 
I had already served him,—how he had 
always been contented with my work, 
and inquired the reason why he had 
dismissed me, when he kept others who 
had neither served him so long, nor 
given him such satisfaction, as I had 
done. Herr Munter looked at me in a 
strange way, and said, coldly, ‘It must 
remain as I have said: you can have 
no more work with me. Take your 
money. We shall not see each other 
again.’ ” 

The mother burst out into loud sobs; 
the elder children had pressed round 
their father, and sought in vain to re- 
strain their tears; and the younger 
ones cried aloud, without knowing why. 
The father could scarcely maintain his 
self-possession, although he knew, and 
confidently believed, that all the hairs 
of our head are numbered. 

“Do not grieve so!” he said at last, 
consolingly ; “as if there was no longer 
any God in heaven. We read yester- 
day in our morning prayers, ‘ Your 
Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask Him.’ These 
words seemed then to come with air 
power to me; ah! now I know why!” 

Then, turning to his wife, he said,— 
“Do you know, mother, what is most 
needful for us? We will earnestly 
pray that the love of God may be 
poured more abundantly into our 
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hearts, that we may become the true 

children of God by faith in Jesus. Then 

we can cast all our cares upon Him, for 

He careth for us; and everything, even 

this sore trouble, shall work for our 
7 


Then to the elder children he said,— 
“Quarrelling and ill-temper must now 
cease among you. The blessed Saviour, 
and His word and prayer, have often 
been neglected by you. Let them be 
so no longer; but give yourselves up 
entirely to Jesus.” 

The following day was Sunday, and 
through the service in church, which 
the weaver and his family always at- 
tended, new comfort and refreshment 
came into the poor dwelling, the father 
committed his ways with complete 
resignation to the Lord, and experienced 
the hope that He would make all to be 


we 
On the Monday morning he went 
out early to inquire for work of several 
merchants and manufacturers. In the 
evening he came back late, very sorrow- 
ful, without having been able to find 
any employment. The whole week 
away with not the slightest pro- 
spect of work,— he knocked fruitlessly 
at everydoor. The troubles, seditions, 
and revolutions of that sad period, de- 
stroyed trade and commerce, and robbed 
the deserving of their bread. One 
morning the weaver's wife put the soup 
upon the table, with two morsels of 
bread with it, and said, sorrowfully, 
“You see before you all we have! 
There is not a farthing more in the 
house,—not a crumb in the bread- 
drawer,—not a grain of flour in the 
barrel. If we eat all that is here, 
nothing will be left for the rest of the 
day.” At this the three elder children 
were very sad, and said, one after the 
other, “ [ am not very hungry: I will 
not take an hing : little Fritz and 
Christina shall eat.” But they did not 
go to their school-books, but remained 
standing at the table. The father said 
quietly, and in a confident tone, “ As 
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much as we need we will eat in faith, 
and not hunger in unbelief! The Lord’s 
compassions fail not,—they are new 
every morning: great is His faithful- 
ness!” Then each of the elder children 
said grace, and after they had all eaten, 
there still remained something over. 
They did not forget to return thanks 
after their meal: then the weaver took 
his hat, kissed his wife and children, 
and said cheerfully,—“I have been 
recommended to a manufacturer this 
morning, I trust that I may bring you 
back good news.” With these words, 
he went out, and the three children 
went to school. But the mother prayed 
fervently to the God who feedeth the 
young ravens. She opened a window 
to gaze after her husband and her 
children, and then she put her scanty 
furniture in order. Suddenly she heard 
something fall down on the floor of the 
room. She feared it might be one of 
the little children she had left there ; 
but when she looked round, both were 
sitting at their plates, trying to scra 
all they could off them, while on the 
ground lay a dead jackdaw, and from 
the window a boy ran away, who was 
well known as a rude and mischievous 
urchin. “There, you Methodists, is 
something for you to eat!” cried he, 
with a loud burst of mocking laughter. 
The weaver’s wife was only just be- 
ginning to feel more calm, and resigned 
to God’s will, and now this wicked 
jest had such an effect upon her, that 
er tears broke forth anew, and had 
not ceased to flow when her husband 
returned. He came in much cast 
down,— he had again been disappointed. 

“‘Look,” said she to him, “ we have 
become the scorn of wicked boys in our 
distress. I tell you, this will break 
my heart!” 

The weaver took up the dead bird,— 
the two little children had been afraid 
to go near it. The weaver wished to re- 
move it from his wife's sight, and throw 
it away. She said sadly, “The poor 
creature has suffered hunger two ; per- 
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haps it died of hunger!” “Not so,” 
he replied, “he has a full crop,—it 
is too hard,—what can it be?” He 
took out his knife, and cut open the 
bird’s throat. Full of astonishment, 
he and his wife beheld a yellow chain, 
and something sparkling like glass. 
They quickly fetched some water, 
washed it, and now they saw, to their 
great amazement, a gold chain, with 
shining jewels, lying upon the table. 

“God be praised,” exclaimed the 
weaver, “that the bird was thrown 
into our window. Wherever he stole 
this ornament from, there is, doubtless, 
now much lamentation, and there must 
certainly be bread enough; perhaps, 
by this discovery, we shall get enough 
to eat for a couple of days.” 

Therewith he took the bird and the 
chain, and hastened to a goldsmith to 
ask him if he knew who was the owner 
of it. 

“Weaver,” said the goldsmith, after 
he had minutely examined the chain 
and the jewels, “you can profit greatly 
by this. It belongs to Herr Munter’s 
daughter. I made the chain myself: 
here is my mark. A fortnight ago he 
came to me, and told me that this 
chain was lost, and that if I heard any- 
thing about it, I was to let him know. 
Take it at once to him yourself.” 

Who ever walked with more joyful 
steps than our weaver now to his former 
master? And he did it the more cheer- 
fully, because, after his recent dismissal 
and his unkindness to him, he was able 


THE 
WHEATEAR AND WHINCHAT. 


HE WHEATEAR, or Fallowchat, is a 

regular visitor of the British Isles, 
although, from the delicate flavour 
of its flesh, it is sadly persecuted 
during its stay, and great numbers are 
caught, and sold to the game-dealers of 
London. 


In the northern parts of England it 
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to do him a good turn. The manufac- 
turer’s daughter was greatly delighted 
when the weaver gave her the orna- 
tment, and her father was sent for at 
once. The weaver had to tell his story 
exactly. 

“ Poor bird!” said the daughter, as 
she looked at the jackdaw; “‘ you have 
always been called a thief,and now you 
have been proved one, and have had 
less good fortune than your comrades, 
who do not generally lose their lives by 
their thefts.” 

But the manufacturer gazed at it 
seriously, and then gave the weaver 
his hand, who thought he had never 
seen his master so kind and tender 
as now, and said to him,— 

“ Forgive me, dear friend, that I have 
done you an injustice. I had 
you about this chain. I can never for- 
give myself for it, because you have 
served me honourably and faithfully 
for so many years; but you were the 
only workman who, on the day when the 
jewel was lost, had to pass through my 
daughter's room. From to-day i 
are 2 in my service, and for life, 
with double wages !” 

The weaver could scarcely find words 
to express his gratitude. He hastened 
home; and, after the delight and re- 
joicing among his family had somewhat 
subsided, he thanked the Lord with a 
full heart, who, by a dead bird, had 

rovided them ail with bread, and 
restored to him his good name 
and character. J. F.C. 


is equally persecuted, from a foolish 
superstition that its presence foretells 
the death of those who see it; and for 
this reason ignorant people kill the 
poor bird and destroy its eggs as often 
as they can. This silly notion probably 
arose from the Wheatear frequenting 
old ruins and poten tea 

The plumage of the Wheatear is very 
pleasing. The upper part of the body 
is silver-grey, and the feathers of the 
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The Wheatear and Whinchat,. 


wings and tail are deep black. The 
breast is buff, with an orange tinge, and 
the under part of the y is beauti- 
fully white. 


The Waurncuar has its name from its 
fondness for the furze, or whin ; though 
the Stonechat has quite as much right 
to the title, as it gee Cen the furze as 
constantly as the inchat. It is a 
mhigratory bird, although it has on one 
or two occasions been seen in England 
during the winter. 


It sings rather constantly, uttering 
its sweet strains while on the wing, or 
while perched on some high bough. 
Like the Wheatear, the Whinchat be- 
comes very fat in the autumn, and as it 
is prized as a delicacy for the table, is 
persecuted by the game-dealers, and 
those who provide for them. Its nest 
is placed on the ground, and generally 
contains from four to six bluish-green 
eggs, slightly speckled with reddish- 
brown. o broods are hatched in the 
course of the year. 
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A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


QNE day I visited a school in Boston, 

in America. There were about 
fifty children in it, between eight and 
four years of age. 

As it happened, [ was trying to ex- 
plain to them the precept, “ Overcome 
evil with good,” when the following 
incident took place :— 

A boy about seven, and his sister 
about a year older, sat near me. As I 
was talking, George, who scemed in a 
very bad temper about something or 
other, gave his sister a vicious pinch. 
She was angry in a moment, and raised 
her hand to strike him. The teacher 
saw her, and said, “ Mary, you had 
better kiss your brother.”” Mary dropped 
her hand, and looked up at the teacher 
as if she did not fully understand her. 
She had never been so taught to return 
evil for good,—she thought that if her 
brother hurt her, she must give tit for 
tat, and hurt him. The teacher looked 
very kindly at her and at George, and 
said again, “ Maury dear, you had better 
kiss your brother. See how angry and 
unhappy he looks.” 

Mary looked at her brother. He did 
look very sullen and wretched. Soon 
her anger was gone, and love to her 
brother returned to her heart. She 
threw her arms round his neck, and 
kissed him. 

The boy was not at all prepared for 
such a return for his pinch, and he 
could not hold out against the forgiving 
love of his sister. His eyes grew moist, 
and then he fairly burst out crying. 
But Mary said softly, “ Don't ery, George, 
youdsdn't hurt memuch /” But George 
only cried harder, and no wonder ; for 
it was enough to make anybody cry, to 
think that - could have been unkind 
to so gentle and loving a sister. 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath : 
but grievous words stir up anger.’’— 
Prov. xv. l. 
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MORNING THOUGHTS FOR A 
LITTLE CHILD. 


NicHt is over—light is streaming — 
Through my window-pane ‘tis come, 

And the sun’s bright rays are beaming 
On my own dear happy home. 

God has watched me through the night; 

God it is who sends us light. 


Night is over—some poor children 
Have been homeless, sleepless, ill — 
God has let me rest so sweetly, 
In my chamber warm and still. 
Lord, I thank Thee for Thy love, 
Raise my morning thoughts above. 


Night is over, Heavenly Father, 
I would bend my knees and pray ; 
Help my weakness, guide me ever, 
Watch and keep me day by day. 
Take away my love of sin, 
Let Thy Spirit dwell within. 


ONLY ONCE, AND NEVER ONCE. 


66 ()NLY once,” the tempter said, 
With smiling lip; 

Tempted thus the young man took 
The fatal sip. 

Time passed on; list, gently tread ! 

Death guards to-night the drunkard's bed. 


‘‘ Only once,” the tempter said, 
With winning voice ; 
Seizing the box the young man threw 
The rattling dice. 
And time passed on; what can earth have 
More sad than his—a gambler’s grave ? 


‘Never once!” the young man said, 
And rising up, 
Wavering not, he pushed aside 
The sparkling cup, 
And time passed on; no nobler fame 
Has earth than his —an honoured name. 


“Never once!” the youth exclaimed, 
And turned away ; 
Others filled his place and joined 
The exciting play. 
And time passed on; how lived that boy? 
A father’s pride, a mother’s joy. ¥ 
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LITTLE MEGGIE. 
THE WEAVERS DAUGHTER. 


[* a big room in one of the large old- 

fashioned houses in Spitalfields 
lived Karl Bernard, the silk- weaver. 
Some of these houses are large, and rich 
folk once lived in them ; but they have 
gone away to other parts of the town 
now, and in the large old-fashioned 
rooms families of very poor people live. 
What stories those rooms would tell 
if they could s of all that has 
happened in their old worn walls, of 
the rich and great, and large and small 
people, who have lived in them. But 
cith that we have nothing to do, only 
with Karl Bernard and Little Meggie, 
in the big room, divided in two by 
a curtain, and the tiny cupboard of 
& room next to it, on the third story 
of the big old house in that Spital- 
fields lane. Perhaps you may think 
it an odd name, this of Karl Ber- 
nard ; but Karl’s father was a German, 
and had come over long ago, and 
married an English wife, but he called 
his boy Karl for love of his old country 
and home. There was not much foreign 
about Karl except his name; and a 
vertain handiness about cooking, and 
making the most of things, and keep- 
ing his home neat and clean, which 
many of our poor men, and indeed poor 
women, do not possess. But he was a 
grave, silent man— what his neighbours 
called “shut up.” Hedid not care to 

o among them, or talk tothem. Very 
boast and saving, he paid his rent and 
worked hard, and tried to get work, 
and in the bad times often nearly 
starved rather than go into debt or be 
beholden to any. He was not an ill- 
natured or cold-hearted man, but ever 
since his young wife’s death he had 
liked best to live quite quiet, and see 
nobody, except the one treasure of his 
heart, his little daughter Meggie. Poor 
Karl! the world had gone hardly with 
him. He had hada great many troubles 
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and sorrows, and they had rather 
soured him to all the world except 
Meggie, as sorrows will when we take 
them hardly. He had had many dis- 
appointments, and every year that 
silk-weaving trade got worse, less and 
less was done by the hand-looms, 
and more by steam and machinery ; 
and steady and hardworking as Karl 
was, he had difficulty enough to keep 
the wolf from his door. But there was 
still Meggie, and she was a real sunbeam 
in that dark, old house ; such a bright, 
happy, loving child she had always 
been, and soclever. It was Meggie who 
kept the room clean, and did everything 
for her father. She kept his house, so 
to speak, mended his clothes, cooked 
the frugal dinner when there was any 
to cook, and kept all as clean, and 
bright, and fresh, in that poor room as 
in the handsomest house in London. 
And she did something else for her 
father which he did not know of. 


Harmless and inoffensive as he was, 
Karl's silent, close ways, which they 
called sulky and proud, would have 
made many enemies among the neigh- 


bours, but for Meggie. Who could re- 
sist her? Who so ready as Meggie to 
mind a neighbour's baby, while its 
mother went to the shop? Who so 
kind about bringing some toddling little 
creature safe home from school? Every 
one was sure of a bright look and smile 
from Meggie as she went past the open 
doors on her way to and from school ; 
for Karl wanted his darling to learn 
everything she could, and though she 
could not always go to school, because 
of the many things to do at home, she 
went as often as ever she could, and 
she worked so hard tolearneverything, — 
that she was the forwardest in the | 
school, as she was the pet everywhere. 
And some of the love which seemed to 
spring up all round her flowed over to | 
her father, whom she loved sc fondly. 
After all, they said, proud and sur 

as he might be (he really was only ae | 
and silent, and solitary in his ways), 

[Page 170. 
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he was honest and hardworking, and 
paid his way ; besides, he was Megyie’s 
father. 

I don’t think Meggie could help 
loving and being kind to everybody 
who came in her way, and plenty of 
people did come in te way in that 
crowded Spitalficlds Lane; but the 
little maiden had her own plans and 
desires, which she worked at very 
steadily. Sunny and light-hearted as 
she seemed to every one, like a bright 
bit of summer in the dark house, 
Meggie had her grave, earnest thoughts, 
her purpose in life ; more thoughts, and 
graver, than little maidens of eleven 
years old generally have when they are 
in more comfortable circumstances. 
pees knew what it was to be hung 
and tired, and though she worked with 
a will, and put her heart in it, she 
often wished she had more time for 
school, and was not so tired at nights. 
Besides she was her father’s friend 
and companion, and shared all his 
thoughts. She knew all about the work 
stopping and the steam machinery, and 
the few orders that came to the Spital- 
fields weavers for velvet and silk fabrics, 
and Meggie’s great longing was to do 
something that could earn money as 
well as save it. She knew how to 
mend, and turn, and patch her own 
clothes and her father’s (and so did he, 
for he was very clever with his hands, 
and had taught Meggie many things) 
so as not to need many new ones, an 

et be always tidy and clean; but 

eggie did long to earn some money, 
and really help her father, for she did 
not know all the help her love and 
cheerfulness were to him, though she 
knew he could not have lived without 
her. Karl had taught her well, and 
was himself a thoughtful, religious man ; 
and if his religion was a little grave 
and sad, yet God was not forgotten in 
that poor room, and many earnest 
payee went poet Him for help and 

lessing. And Karl thanked Him every 
day for his own darling treasure, his 
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And Meggie too, had 
many things to thank Him for, and to 
ask for; but she always asked for her 
one great wish,— to help her father. 
But I have not told you all there 
was in that room yet, and it was some- 


Little Meggie. 


thing that was nearly as t a pet of 
Meggie’s as she was of Karl's, ut I 
must go back a little. Some three 
years before, an old German organ- 
player had come to the neighbourhood, 
i | had lived near the Bernards for 
some time. But they had known no- 
thing of each other, until one day Karl 
accidentally heard that the old man 
was to be turned out of his room for 
rent. It was Meggie who told him, 
and he forthwith fetched the old man 
and his few goods, and his organ, and 
made up a straw bed in the little cup- 
board of a room I told you of, opening 
into theirs. The old man’s most pre- 
cious possession was a German bull- 
finch, which was very tame, and could 
ipe several airs. Such a bird could 
have been sold in London for two or 
three guineas ; but the old man would 
have died almost rather than part with 
“Tony,” as he called the bird. For 
several months Karl and Meggie nursed 
and took care of him. Happily at that 
time Karl had been able to get near! 
full work ; and when the old man di 
it was with a blessing on his lips for 
the kind friends he had found in his 
trouble, and leaving his little com- 
panion and friend, Tony, who had 
already become a favourite with both 
Karl and Meggic, to Meggie’s care. 
And the bird really become so 
wonderfully tame and accomplished, 
could do so many tricks, and sing so 
beautifully, that he was quite a com- 
panion to both father and daughter. 
And so they went on, loving and happy 
in one another, bowever hard the times 
were, or however little work Karl could 
get; for his steady, industrious habits 
and well-known honesty ensured him 
some work, though it was but little, as 
long as any was to be had anywhere. 
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But a great trouble was coming, so 
great that had poor Karl, aye, or even 
Meggie, with her more joyous and 
buoyant spirit, known of it before, they 
would have prayed to die rather than 
be so tried. And yet, as you shall see, 
this great sorrow brought many bless- 
ings with it, and was indeed a blessing 
in disguise, as so many of the sorrows 
which our loving Father sends us prove 
in the end to be. 
“Father,” said Meggie, one morning, 
“ you'll have done that work to-day, and 
take it home, won't you ?” 
“Yes, little one, but not till about 
eleven. I can’t be back at noon to see 
“Well, then, father! Ill tell you what 
welldo! I'll take a bit of bread with 
me, and stay between schools with old 
Alice Greaves, who is blind. I'll read 
a bit to her. You know, father, time 
| is something to give, when one hasn’t 
aught else ; and I'll be home to meet 
It’s a long way, and you'll 


ey five. 
y be back sooner, so I’ve got your 
' dinner ready for Phar before you go. 


' Good-bye, daddy, darling. 
So Meggie kissed him, and went off 
toschool. And Karl worked on silently, 
listening to Tony's piping, and thinkin 
how dear and Meggie was, an 
‘ how thankful he was for her. And 
when the work was done, he started on 
the long, tedious walk to deliver it, and 
pores, as he hoped, get a fresh order. 
t was late in the afternoon before he 
returned, and when he entered the 
room, tired and hot with his long walk, 
| there was no Meggie. Could she be 
hiding? No! that was not Meggie's 
way. Somehow she and her father, 
having only each other, could not, even 
' in jest, frighten one another, and Meggie 
was always punctual and exact. When 
she said she would be at home, she 
never missed. Karl took the hat he 
had thrown off, and, full of miserable 
anxiety, started off to go to the school 
and learn about his darling ; but just at 
the door a quiet, neatly dressed man 
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met him, and asked if his name were 
Karl Bernard. 

“Yes! what do you want with me ?” 
said poor Karl. 

“You have a little daughter. She 
has met with an accident !” 

The man could not go on, for poor 
Karl interrupted with,— 

“Take me to her, quick !” 

As they went along, the compas- 
sionate hospital official, for such the 
man was, told Karl what he knew of 
the accident. How the little girl had 
been knocked down by a carriage, and 
carried to the nearest hospital. How 
much she was hurt was not known 

et, beyond that one arm was broken. 

ut she had been quite sensible, and 
told them where she lived, and how to 
find her father, and begged them to tell 
him kindly and gently; for “Father 
and I are allalone, and have none but 
each other.” 

Very quickly the two men walked, 
and presently got to the hospital, and 
Karl was taken into the ward where 
Meggie was, and along the rows of beds 
till he came to the one where lay all 
that he cared for on earth. What a 
meeting it was, between those two who 
had parted so short a time before! 
They did not talk much, for poor little 
Meggie was too much hurt, and her 
father too unhappy, for many words ; 
but she told him how kind all the 
people had been, and how kind the 
nurse was, and how a lady who was — 
over the nurses had already been to 
see her; and then she begged him to 
bear up, for she should be better soon, 
and come back to him, and she should 
pray every morning and night to the 
good God to help them both to bear 

eing parted. And parted they had to 
be very soon, for the nurse kindly told 
Karl he must not stay longer then, but 
that every day at the same hour he 
might come and see Meggie, and she 
would send him word if she wanted 
him particularly at any other time. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


N the crest of Lebanon there are 
still some remains of its cedars, 
which have been famous from the age 
of Solomon. Once the cedars covered 
the mountain in magnificent forests, 
now there are not more than about a 
dozen of the old cedars, so that the 
words of Isaiah have come true,—“ The 
trees of the forest shall be few, so that a 
little child may write them.” (Isa. x. 19.) 
The largest of the trees that remain 
is forty feet in girth, and those who are 
learned about trees think that these 


trees ma rhaps have been young, 
about the Ime au Lord Jesus oa on 
earth,—that is, they may be about 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three years 
old! While generations of men have 
dropped into the grave, and mighty 
cities fallen in ruins, and empires come 
to an end, these ancient trees have re- 
mained standing, and may abide for 
centuries. Well might David sing, “The 
trees of the Lord are full of sap; the 
cedars of Lebanon which He hath 
planted.” (Ps. civ. 16.) 


THE IMAGE-BOY. 


66 MASTER, please to let Pedro go 
out to-day, and let me do his 
work at home.” 

The speaker was Leo Barnossi, and 
Pedro was another Italian boy who 
worked with ae aap esnips att 

moulding the images whic 
aad two or theese other Sore took 
out on their boards to sell. 

“You lasy fellow!” said the hard 
master, in reply to his request, “if you 
don’t take your board and be off, Pll 
give you the strap !” 

Leo took up the tray loaded with 
white and bronzed images, but it was 
done with a very ill grace, and his 
master called after him to be careful 
or he would let it fall off his head. 

Leo was an Italian boy who had been 
brought to England, under fair pro- 
mises, by the image-maker for whom 
he worked. He had been in London 
long enough to speak English pretty 
well yet still there were many words 
which he pronounced in a very strange, 
foreign way ; and so it sometimes hap- 

ed that he was laughed at by boys 
in the street when they heard him talk, 
and then Leo’s hot blood boiled, and 
he brought more teasing on himself by 
showing how it vexed him. 

This morning he had not acai 
Imagees! Ima, !’ very long, before 
he was peekoned (6 & house by a lady 
who wished to look at his stock. She 
spoke kindly to him, and asked a great 
many questions as to how they were 
made; and Leo was so interested in 
explaining the process to her, that he 
was less careful than usual of the way 
in which he pronounced his words, 
neither did he notice two mischievous- 
looking boys who were standing close 
by; but no sooner had the lady paid 
him and gone indoors, than these boys 
burst into a loud laugh, and repeated, 
in mocking tones, some of the broken 


ae or he 
‘s temper was roused in a mo- 
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ment, and turning short round, he 
struck one of them so 8 a blow 
that his companion took to his heels 
and ran down the street. Leo set off 
after him, leaving his images on the 
door-step. “Now I'll have my re- 
venge,” said the boy whose ears Leo 
had boxed, and he wiped his eyes with 
the sleeve of his jacket, and going up 
to the board, knocked off the largest 
image there was on it, and then made 
off with all speed. 

Poor Leo, when he came back and 
saw the pieces of the broken image 
lying about on the steps, burst into 
tears, for he knew that his master would 
beat him without mercy for the loss. 
He took up his board and went on 
down the street, but he was very un- 
happy all day ; thoughts of his angry 
master and the thick strap were con- 
stantly coming into his mind, and it 
was not until long after dark that he 
ventured to go home. As soon as he 
had got in-doors and set his tray down, 
his master came to count the images. 

“You've had a bad day,” he said ; 
“only sold three little ones and the 
Morr How much did you sell that 
or ?” 

Poor Leo trembled as he took the 
money out of his pocket to give his 
master, he did not venture to answer 
him. The master counted the money. 
ee This is not all,” he said, looking at 


“Yes, it is,” answered the boy. “I 
didn’t sell the Venus, a boy knocked it 
off the tray and broke it.” 

“You mean you did it yourself, be- 
cause I made you out,” said his 
master, fiercely. “ I might have known 
you would do something from the tem- 

er you were in this morning.” And 
e caught up the strap which lay on a 
shelf near. 

Leo in vain said he did not do it, 
and pleaded for mercy; his master 


beat him savagely for some minutes, 


and then, thinking that punishment 
was not enough, he seized him by the 
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arm, pushed him out-of-doors, and told 
him that he should not come home 
any more. The poor boy sat down b 
the wall outside, and cried, partly wit 
pain, and partly with passion, until he 
was almostexhausted. A crowd had col- 
lected round him, who cried “Shame!” 
upon his master for beating him, and 
one poor woman offered to let him 
come and sleep at her house, which 
offer poor Leo was glad to accept. 

The next morning the woman gave 
him some breakfast, and then told hi 
she thought he had better go and ask 
his master to let him come back to his 
work again, but this Leo determined 
he would not do. He went out, and 
wandered about, until, boing very wea- 
ried, he thought he would go and rest 
himself in a church, the doors of which 
he had often seen open as he passed to 
and from his master’s house in Bald- 
win’s Gardens, where so many Italians 
live. He went quietly into the church, 
and thinking of the church to which 
he had always gone with his parents 
when they lived in Milan, visions of 
his own bright land and his sunny 
home there rose before him, and he 
murmured in his own language, “ My 
Italy! my Italy! I wish I were 
there again.” But softly as the words 
were spoken, they were not unheard ; 
and perhaps no one could better have 
sympathized with the feeling they ex- 
pressed than the kind minister who 
now asked him if he loved Italy very 
dearly. 

“Oh, yes, sir,’ said the boy; “I was 
happy there, we always went to church 
there on Sundays, and afterwards 
walked out with father and mother 
under the orange-trees or through the 
myrtle-groves.” 

“ But,” said the minister, “do you 
not go to church now ?” 

“No,” said the boy, sadly, “ my 
master says this is a land of heretics— 
you do not worship God.” 

“Oh, that is a great mistake,” said 
the clergyman ; “we do worship God, 
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and His Son Jesus Christ. See, we have 
a book to teach us all about them.” And 
he took out of his pocket a Bible and 
aia it to the boy, but he shook his 
head. 

“T can’t read it, sir,” said he, sadly ; 
“T wish I could.” 

“Do you?” said the minister; “then 
why don't you go to school? Would 
you go if I paid the school-money for 

ou ?” 
a Yes, sir, that I would,” said the 
boy ; his whole countenance brighten- 
ing at the thought of learning to read 
an English book. 

“Well then,” said the kind-hearted 
gentleman, “if you come here this 
afternoon at two o'clock, I will take 
you; but you must mind all that is 
said to you, and be very regular and 
attentive.” 

Leo promised that he would, and the 
minister went his way. 

“Now,” thought Leo, “I must not 
go home, because my master won't let 
me go to school; but what must Ido 
for my living? that's it.” 

Ah! that was it, he was beginning 
to feel hungry already : what was he to 
do to get food if he was at school all 
day? He got a piece of bread given 
him for his dinner, and was at the 
church waiting for the minister, at 
least half-an-hour before the time. 

But a fresh trial awaited him. When 
he got to the school the master said 
that he had made some inquiries about 
the boy, as the cle an had wished, 
and that he had heard that the boy had 
so violent a temper that he was afraid 
to take him in, for fear he should injure 
the other boys. 

Leo's dark eyes flashed when he heard 
this, and he raised his hand, as though 
he would have struck the master then 
and there, for saying it; but at that 
moment he saw the minister looking at 
him with so much love and pity, that 
his hand dropped at his side. The 
action was noticed by his friend: 
“Come with me into the class-room 
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fora minute,” he said, and beckoned 
Leo to follow him. 

“Now,” said he, when he had closed 
the door, “you hear what the master 
says, and be I feel sorry for you. Do 
you not think if you were to try you 
might govern your temper which brings 
you into so much trouble? I think 
you could; indeed I am sure you 
could, if you asked God to help you.” 

“TI will ask Him, sir,” said the boy, 
“and I will try not to go into passions 
if the master will only try me; and 
perhaps, sir, he would tell the boys not 
to call me names because I can’t speak 
quite so plain as they can, if you asked 
him ; that’s what makes me go intoa 


passion. | 

“Tl ask him to speak to the boys,” 
said the minister; and he left him and 
went into the school-room again. He 
returned in a few minutes. “The mas- 
ter will take you, Leo,” he said, “but 
upon condition that I am responsible 
for your good behaviour; so think, 
whenever you are tempted to give wa 
to your passionate temper, that it wi 
bring trouble to another as well as 
yourself,” 

A month passed, and Leo had not 
once broken his promise, although 
several times tempted to do so. Per- 
haps he had less spirit than before, for 
he was now often hungry, and he looked 
pale and ill frum want of food and from 
exposure, for he had to sleep under an 
arch or cart, or anywhere he could; he 

never been near his former master 
since the night he was turned out, and 
he was more than ever afraid to go now, 
but he was regular in coming to school 
in time, and attentive while he was 
there. One day it was very wet, and 
80 Leo asked if he might stay in school 
during the dinner hour. 

“Now, Barnossi,” said one of the 
boys, “bring your dinner and let’s 
have it together by the fire.” 

Leo did not move ; this was what he 
had dreaded, the boys questioning him 
why he had nothing to eat. 
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“Come on,” said the boy, and he 
went to pull him. 

“No, I can’t,” said Leo; and then 
summoning up all his courage, he said, 
“I may as well tell you at once, I 
haven't got any dinner.” 

The boy opened his eyes: “ Are you 
not hungry ?” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Leo, sadly; “ but 
I must put up with that.” 

The boy went to his companions and 
told them of Leo’s distress, and they 
all cheerfully agreed to give him part 
of their dinners, and also arranged that 
they would each bring him a slice of 
bread, or something, each day. They 
were poor themselves, but they had 
been taught to be kind one to another ; 
and so they spared some of their own 
food for the half-starved Italian boy. 

Happily Leo did not very long re- 
quire to depend upon them, for he got 
sa gt a out of his school-hours 
with an image-maker who was the 
father of one of his schoolfellows. 

His new master is a different kind 
of man from the former one. He has 
found out that Leo is likely to make a 
good scholar, so he is anxious that he 
should keep at school. He allows him 
to work at moulding the images when 
the school-hours are over, and to go 
out with his board on Saturdays, or 
when the school is closed ; and he pays 
Leo wages enough for him to live with 
a poor widow, who loves Italy; and one 
of Leo’s brightest dreams is, that he 
may be able to save money to take 
her back, when he goes himself. In 
the meantime, the progress he has 
made at school, and the improvement 
in his whole character, have established 
him as a general favourite both with 
master and boys; and his good friend 
the minister, when he sees him sittin 
in church joining in the service an 
worship of God, feels more than repaid 
for the little trouble he has taken with 
Leo Barnossi, the Italian image-boy, 
whom God's good providence brought 
in his way. 
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A BOX ON THE EAR AT THE 
RIGHT TIME. 


[From the German.] 


[* one of the largest commercial towns 
of Northern Germany, there lived a 
merchant named Miller, who, in his old 
age, often met a young, well-dressed 
man, who saluted him in a very friendly, 
almost confidential manner. M. Miiller 
returned the salutation, but as he did 
not remember to have seen the young 
man before, he thought that he pro- 
bably took him for some one else whom 
he resembled. One day Herr Miiller 
was invited to a friend’s country-house, 
where, on his arrival, he found the same 
young man in carnest conversation 
with the master of the house, walking 
up and down the shady avenues of the 
rden. As he approached them, the 


ost wished to introduce his friends to 
one another, but the younger motioned 
with his hand, and remarked, “ It is not 


necessary, we have known each other 
for many years.” 

“T believe you make a mistake now,” 
replied M. Miiller ; “I have frequently 
received a friendly greeting from you, 
but beyond this, we are quite strangers.” 

“And yet it is quite true I have 
known you for a long time, and have 
greatly rejoiced to see you here to 
have the opportunity of expressing my 
hearty thanks to you.” 

“You speak in riddles; how can 
your thanks be due to me if J have 
never known you ?” 

“That is an old story, but if you 
will sit down here and listen to me for 
a few minutes, I think I can, perhaps, 
remind you of me. It is now seven- 
teen years ago—I was then a boy 
of nine years old—when, one winter 
morning, about Christmas time, on my 
way to school, I thought how pleasant 
it would be to eat an apple with the 
bread my mother had given me for 
breakfast ; my companions often had 
fine large apples, but I very rarely had 
any fruit. Occupied with such thoughts 
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I came to the market, across which 
my way led me; there were many bas- 
kets full of the choicest fruits, which 
tempted me very much. I remained 
involuntarily standing to gaze at them. 
The woman had turned her back upon 
her fruit, and was speaking earnestly to 
her neighbour. Then the thought came 
to me, she would scarcely perceive if I 
took an apple, there was such a oe 
number of them. I slyly stretched out 
my hand, and was just about to put my 
eg cautiously into my pocket, when 
suddenly received a sharp box on the 
ear, so that I let fall the apple in a 
fright. ‘Boy!’ at the same time said 
a solemn voice, ‘ What says the eighth 
commandment? Now I hope this is 
the first time that you have put forth 
your hand to take the property of 
others, let it also be the last time. I 
felt that I had become quite red with 
shame, and scarcely dared to raise my 
eyes ; but this man's features could no 
more be forgotten by me than the in- 
cident itself. At first I was very ab- | 
sent at school ; the words which I had 
heard kept sounding in my ears; my 
heart was so full, 1 could have wept, | 
but my thoughts remained mostly at 
the closing sentence —‘ Let it be the laat 
time !’ and I made a firm resolution, 
Yes, it shall, indeed, be the first and 
last time. For a long time, whenever 
we were saying our catechism, and the 
teacher asked, ‘ What is the eighth 
commandment ?” it reminded me of the 
quick beating of my heart on that 
morning. <A few years after I left 
school, and ente the office of a 
friend of my father’s at Bremen, and 
thence afterwards went to South Ame- 
rica. In such positions you can well 
imagine that the temptations to over- 
reach others and thus to take what is 
not one’s own, are not unfrequent for 
a young merchant, and of such I had 
my share; but whenever these tempt- 
ations approached me, I seemed to 
feel anew the box on the ear, and hear 
the words, ‘ Let it be the last time,’ 
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and this always helped me to resist 
them. I have now been five months in 
my native town, and with deep grati- 
tude to the Lord, I can say that of the 
considerable property I have brought 
with me, not a farthing of it is dis- 
honest or ill-gotten gain.” 

The young man, visibly affected, here 
stopped in his story, and then scizing 
the hund of M. Miiller, he said, “ Per- 
mit me now gratefully to press this 
hand which did me such a kindness.” 

“And allow me,” said M. Miiller, 
with tears in his eyes, “to love and 
respect from my heart the man who is 
capable of such gratitude, and who in 
after-life has so faithfully kept what he 
resolved as a boy.” 

J. F.C. 


THE REDBREAST AND WREN. 


{,VEN those children who have lived 
80 oa. in towns that they have 
never seen the RepBREAST, or Rosin 
RepsreEast, yet know him well by 
name ; for they have read the story of 
the “Babes in the Wood,” and the 
mournful ballad -of the “Death and 
Burial of Coek Robin.” 

Although the Redbreast remains in 
England throughout the winter, it feels 
the cold very much, and is one of the 
first birds to seek for shelter, so that 
its appearance among our out-houses is 
always a sign that cold weather is 
coming. In cold weather the Hed- 
breast seldom perches upon twigs and 
branches, but crouches in holes, or sits 
upon the ground. , 

Robin seems to have strong love for 
man and his home, and will follow the 
ploughman over the fields, picking up 
the worms as they are turned up b 
the ploughshare, or will enter the la- 
bourer's house, and share his evening 
meal. Both bold and shy, the Redbreast 
is a most engaging bird, and seldom fails 
to win the affection of those to whom 
he attaches himself. One of his chief 
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dainties is bread and butter, and he has 
even been known to come and peck it 
from the table. Mr. Thompson says 
that in a friend’s house, where one or 
two Robins used to hop in and out 
during winter, the servant was obliged 
to be very careful in keeping her butter 
covered up, to save it from their picking 
and stealing. Robins have been known 
to hop up to labourers at breakfast- 
time, and to eat butter from their hands, 
or to enter a lantern to feast on the 
tallow candle. 

The Redbreast often seems almost to 
take advantage of man’s friendship, and 
to deposit its nest and eggs under his 
care. The places which have been 
chosen for the Robin’s home are very 
curious, one of the most strange being 
the centre of a large cabbage growing 
inagarden. The Robin has been known 
to make its nest in a workman’s tool- 
basket hanging against the wall, in a 
fold of a window curtain, upon a shelf 
in a green-house, in the side of a saw- 
pit, in a knot of timber used in a ship, 
which was being built; the birds not 
being disturbed by all the sawing or 
hammering. 

The Robin has sometimes been called 
“the naturalist’s weather-glass.” If on 
&@ summer evening he perches on the 
topmost twig ofa tree, or on the house- 
roof, and sings cheerily, then, however 
unsettled or rainy the weather may be, 
it is an unfailing sign that the next day 
will be fine. And though the air is dry 
and warm, yct if Robin chirps sadly, and 
broods in a bush, or low in a hedge, it 
is as sure asign of wet weather coming. 

The Redbreust sings almost through- 
out the year, even in the winter months 
a bright, sunny day tempts him to perch 
on a twig, and pour forth a sweet, 
though broken melody. 

The reason that robins are called 
“autumn songsters”’ is, because in the 
spring and summer their voices are 
lost in the general chorus; while in 
autumn their song is heard in the woods 
and hedgerows, that are now more silent. 


The WREN is as well known as the 
Robin ; in ancient rhyme he is called 
the “king of all birds,”— his title to 
royalty resting on his defeat of the 
eagle in upward flight. The story runs 
that the birds assembled to choose a 
king, and they decided that they would 
crown the bird who soared the highest. 
Up sprang all the birds into the sky, 
but highest of all towered the eagle, 
who, after mounting till his wearied 
wings could flap no more, proclaimed 
himself the sovereign of the birds. 


“The Redbreast and Wren. 


But all unperceived, the little Wren 
had been quietly perched between his 
shoulders; and as soon as the eagle 
ceased to mount, the Wren sprang into 
the air, and rising on tiny pinion far 
above the wearied eagle, twittered 
forth the victory of wit over strength. 

The hard name of Troglodyte, 
which has been given to the Wren, 
means a diver into caves, and is 4 pits 
to this little bird from its shy and re- 
tiring ways, and its custom of hiding 
its nest in some hollow or crevice. 
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The Wren is seldom to be seen in the 
open country, and does not venture 
upon any very long flight, but keeps to 
the hedge-rows and brushwood, where 
it may often be noticed, hopping and 
skipping like a tiny feathered mouse 
among the branches. It especially 
haunts the hedges which have ditches 
at their sides, as it can easily hide itself 
in the branches, and can also get plenty 
of food. The voice of the Wren is sweet 
and melodious, and louder than one 
would expect from the size of the bird. 

The Wren is a merry little creature, 
and chants its gay song on the slightest 
chap oad, habia of weather. Even in 
winter there needs but the gleam of a 
few stray sunbeams to set the Wren 
a-singing; and the keen Christmas 
season is often cheered with its happy 
notes, as it skips among the branches, 
and utters its continuous little twitter, 
which, though not worthy of being called 
a song, is yet soft and pleasing. 

During the winter the Wren gene- 
rally shelters itself from the weather in 
the same nest which it used during the 
breeding season; and in very cold 
seasons, six or seven Wrens have some- 
times been found all huddled into a 
heap for the sake of warmth, and pre- 
senting to the eye or hand of the spec- 
tator nothing but a shapelcss mass of 
soft brown feathers. The eggs of the 
Wren are very small, and are generally 
from six to eight in number. 

The total length of the Wren is 
rather more than four inches. 


ROBIN REDBREAST. 
By William Allingham. 


G 00D-BYE, good-bye to Summer! 
For Summer's nearly done; 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away,— 
But Robin’s here, in coat of brown, 
And scarlet breastknot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O, Robin dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


Bright yellow, red, and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they ‘ll turn to ghosts; 
The leathery pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough; 
It’s Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late, 
"Twill soon be Winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O, Robin dear! 
And what will this poor Robin do? 
For pinching days are near. 


The fireside for the cricket, 

The wheatstack for the mouse, 
When trembling night winds whistle 
And moan all round the house; 

The frosty ways like iron, 
The branches plumed with snow,— 
Alas! in winter dead and dark 
Where can poor Robin go? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O, Robin dear! 
And acrumb of bread for Robin, 
His little heart to cheer. 


LITTLE MEGGIE. 
THE WEAVER’S DAUGHTER. 
[Concluded from p.171.] 


POR @ great many days, even weeks, | 


after this Meggie was too ill to think 


of anything, except bearing the pain | 


without crying out. It was a very sad, 
sad time. Every day Karl came to see 
her, and went away, when he was sent 


| away, sadder and more miserable than 


he came, to his lonely, desolate home, ' 
where even poor Tony seemed to pine 
for his little mistress, and was very 
silent and still, Paar po Karl never for- 
got to feed him for Meggie’s sake. He 


worked as much as he could, but he 
didn’t care for it any more. He went 
without food often, and didn’t care— 
he cared for nothing but Megzie. But 
now and then neighbours would come 
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in, as they did not use to do, and ask 
after Meggie, and say comforting, kind 
words to the poor man ; s0 that he did 
not feel quite alone in the world, and 
he bore with them because they loved 
Meggie, though he would rather have 
been alone with his sorrow. 

One of Meggie’s school companions 
used to come every day and straighten 
up the room very carefully while she was 
at the hospital, and put the kettle on 
for Karl's solitary tea, and then go away 
hefore he came back. And one day 
Karl found the kind girl and thanked 
her, and talked to her awhile about his 
Meggie; so she went home and told 
. her friends that Mr. Bernard was neither 
sulky nor proud, but just heart-bruken 
about Meggie. So she went on doing 
her self-impused task with more spirit 
than ever ; and one day, a month after 
Meggie’s accident, Karl actually came 
round by their house to say Meggie was 
better, and, wonderful improvement in 
the grave silent man, consented to have 
a cup of tea in the tidy kitchen of the 
thrifty house-mother. It was all Meg- 
gie’s doing, Meggie had done endless 
little kindnesses tu these and many 
other people in her bright days, and 
so they could not help being most 
anxious tv help and comfort her poor 
father in his trouble. And so went on 
three long months, while poor little 
Meggie lay on her hospital-bed making 
friends with all about her, by her 
loving, friendly ways, by her patient 
bearing of the Ibi , hard, painful hours, 
and by her grateful thanks for all that 
they did for her. For everybody was 
very kind, and did all they could, but 
poor Meggie did not get well. Her arm 

id get quite well, but she had hurt her 
back, and that did not; and it soon be- 
came evident that, though she could 
get pretty strong and well in health, she 
would never be able to walk again. 
Here was a blow to poor Meggie, with 
all her iad and plans for helping her 
father! But she was not told this all 
at once, neither was he. The kind, 
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clever doctors went on trying all they 
could, and the lady who visited there, 
the wife of one of the doctors, read to 
her, and taught her, and gave her and 
lent her many books, and it was she 
who at last, when Meggie had learnt 
to love her dearly, gently told her 
what they thought about her, and that 
though i could soon go home to her 
father it would be always to lie ona 
little couch, and never to run about 
any more. 

Oh! what sad tidings these were! It 
took poor Meggie many, many days to 
make up her mind to it and to bear it ; 
but she begged her father might not 
be told until she could tell him herself. 
The kind lady who had so often visited 
her, and whose name was Mrs. Clifford, 
came to her the next day with a little 
bag of work ; “ Meggie,” she said, “I’ve 
noticed how neatly you sew and do 
things with your hands; if you like I 
will teach you some work by which 
you may earn some money and help 
your father.” 

How glad Meggie was then, and Mrs. 
Clifford that very day began to teach 
her how to embroider on muslin. 
What pains the little scholar took to 
learn, and how she practised when tho 
lady was gone! 

That day when poor Karl called -to 
see his darling, he brought Tony, as 
he had several times done, to see her 
too. But he was very sad about him 
to-day, and as Tony was singing in his 
cage on the bed, Karl told his daugh- 
ter how bad the times were, and how, 
do what he would, he could not get 
work, and he had had to sell several 
things, and there was now notbing they 
could well spare unless Tony. Poor 
things! they couldn’t well spare him, 
and he twittered about and piped his 
best, and came on to Meggie’s finger 
and kissed her, as though to beg they 
might rather starve together than be 
parted. Meggie’s heart was very full. 

“Father, must he go?" she said. 

“ My darling, the rent is due, and we 


must be honest; I could nut put off 
paying, and yet keep what would find 
the money and more too.” 

Well, there was no help for it, only 
Meggie begged for him to come again 
to-morrow, and got him to promise that 
nothing should be done till to-morrow. 
What was to happen before to-morrow, 
Megyie couldn't say; but at any rate 
the evil hour was put off, and she would 
see the dear bird again. 

The next day kind Mrs. Clifford came 
again to teach her the e:nbroidery, and 
she soon saw that her little favourite 
Meggic had something on her mind ; 
and presently, by kind questions, drew 
from her that she was not fretting, as 
she thought, over her illness, but about 
the darling bird. And just then Karl 
came in with the bird and cage ; so Mrs. 
Clifford and he had some talk about 
the hard times, and how hand-loom 
weaving was getting worse than ever, 
and about Karl’s powers, and hopes, 
and fears, and, finally, about the bird. 

“It must be sold,” Karl said ; “ ay, 
Meggie, darling, you'd rather let him 
go to some one as would care for hit, 
than let the landlord seize him for the 
rent ?” 

“T'll tell you what I can do,” said 
Mrs. Clifford : “if you like I will buy 
him, and you shall redeem him from me, 
Meggie, when you can. You will soon 
gain money with your new trade of 
embroidery, for which J can get you 
plenty of orders.” 

And so it was settled, Mrs. Clifford 

ve Karl three guineas, and heard 

m Megyie all about pacnayen and 

ing of r Tony, and with ve 
ahr ee Moggie re Karl said ied 
bye to their pet, and Karl carried him 
to Mrs. Clifford’s carriage, and did not 
forget to thank her gratefully for her 
kindness to Meggie and to himself. 

“T’m a plain man, ma’am, aud I’ve 
no words to thank you; but God will 
bless you for being so good to my 
darling. It seems as though everybody 
had been so good to her and me lately, 
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though it’s sorely I miss her at home. 
Might I ask, madam, does Dr. Clifford 
think she might soon come home to 
me }” 

Mrs. Clifford said she would ask him, 
and told Karl she would think of all 
he had told her about the weaving, and 
she drove away. 

Well, I must get on with my story, 
or you will think it is never coming to 
an end. Soon after this Meggie was 
sent home from the hospital ; she was 
better, so that she could use her hands 

uite freely, but she could not walk, 
though she had not much pain — hardly 
any, except sometimes. But if she had 
lost the power of walking, she had 
gained a great deal. She had gained 
some firm, kind friends who would 
never lose sight of her, in Dr. and Mrs, 
Clifford, and the matron of the hos- 
pital. She had a trade in the beautiful, 
fine embroidery which Mrs. Clifford 
had taught her, by which she could 
gain ten shillings a-week, and Mrs. 
Clifford was uuwearied in getting her 
orders. 

The day she went home the matron 
took her ina car, and the poor child 
was sadly tried and shaken ; but what 
a surprise there was for her, the big, 
dark old room had been coloured and 
papered freshly; the dividing curtain 
was of fresh clean chintz; on the win- 
dow-sill, which was large and deep, and 
old-fashioned, stood some pots of com- | 
mon myrtle and geranium, such as had 
a chance of living even in that murky 
atmosphere, and before the window a 
little conch most comfortably arranged 
with pillows, just to suit her best, with 
a table beside it. But two things were 
missing—her father’s loom and Tony. 
There was a good tea on the table, ail 
looking so bright, and clean, and tempt- 
ing, aud Karl looking happier and 
orighter than Meggie had ever seen 
him. He had had heed work to ke 


the sccret : what talk he had had wit 
Mrs. Clifford and with the doctor! It 
was they who had had the room done 
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up, and they had persuaded Karl to 
give up striving to continue a weaver, 


and to take the place of master in their. 


Day Ragged-school, and get a regular 
fifteen shillings a-week. Some years 
ago Karl would almost rather have 
starved, but everybody had been so 
good to his Meggie, and her loving, kind 
ways had made so many friends, that 
he had learnt, that one must have to 
do with one’s fellow-creatures and give 
and take kindnesses. He was wonder- 
fully warmed and softened by finding 
such good friends ; so the loom was 
gone—sold, not to be redeemed, but 
three five-shilling pieces were put by 
already for the redeeming of dear old 
Tony ; and our readers will not doubt 
that before many weeks were over, 
Tony filled his former place in the win- 
dow, and, we may add, in s handsome 
new cage given to him by Mra. Clifford. 

And now we will say -bye to 
Meggie and her father. No one will 
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doubt that Karl at least was happier, 
trying to do good to others, and doing 
his new wal in the same diligent 
spirit he had done his old one, and with 
more success ; surrounded too, as he 
soon was, by kind friends, grateful 
pupils, and, moreover, having always 
with him his bright, happy-hearted, 
loving, little Meggie. And Meggie had 
gained her aie wish of her life— 
helping her father, and being nearly as 
much to him as ever she was, even 
though she had to lie on her couch. 
She had a trade in which she could 
earn nearly as much as would keep 
them. And though, of course, they 
would have much rather the accident 
had never happened, it may be doubted 
whether they would rather have gone 
on in their old shut-up life, than been, 
as now, beloved by all their striving 
ray ea and having Dr. and Mrs. 
Clifford’s constant friendship and fre- 
quent visits. 
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THE TWO LITTLE KITTENS. 


Me little kittens, one stormy night, 
Began to quarrel, and then to fight; 

One had a mouse, the other had none, 

And that's the way the quarrel begun. 


‘I'll have that mouse,” said the biggest 

i Youll h ave that mouse? We'll see about 

< ert have that mouse,” said the eldest 

“ You shan't have the mouse,” said the 
little one. 


I told you before ‘twas a stormy night 

When these two little kittens began to 
fight ; 

The old woman seized her sweeping broom, 

And swept the two kittens right out of the 
room ; 


The ground was covered with frost and 
snow, 
And the poor little kittens had nowhere 


to go; 

So they laid them down on the mat at the 
door, 

While the old woman finished sweeping 
the floor: 


Then they crept in, as quiet as mice, 

All wet with the snow, and as cold as ice, 

For they found it was better, that stormy 
night, 

To Jay down and sleep than to quarrel and 


fight. M. L. R. 
WINTER. 
WINTER! the rough old fellow, has 
come. Do you not hear him 


blowing his blast? What does he 
say? “Take care. Look out for those 
who cannot look out for themselves.” 
Yes, the poor beasts can no longer cut 
their own fodder: they must have hay 
from the stack, and corn from the bin. 
The cocks and hens cannot pick up 
their own breakfast now that the great 
white table-cloth of snow is laid on the 
ground, and they must have the crumbs 
and grain scattered for them in the 
farm-yard. But this is taking care of 
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our own. There are others that we 
should provide for, namely, the poor. 
Winter should put us in mind to share 
ourcomforts withthecomfortless. “The 
poor,” Christ says, “ you have always 
with you.” And why isit so? Surely 
that our hearts may be moved to kind- 
ness and true charity. 

How do you give to the poor? Do 
you give only when a beggar happens 
to come to your door, or when some 
one is looking at you, and you wish to 
show how kind you are?—or do you 
make it a rule to leave at least some 
onc poor person happier every week ! 
This is the true way. I have read of 
a little boy who earns a loaf every 
Saturday to give away to a poor family. 
He goes to the mill with the corn, he 
splits chips for kindling the fires, or 
goes errands, or helps hia father or 
mother in some way, while other lads 
are at play. That is his way of earning 
the loaf, which he gives to the poor 


neighbour. A loaf a-week makes fifty- 
two loaves a-year. That boy spreads 
a pretty good table for the poor and 


needy. You may depend upon it he 
enjoys his skating or foot-ball all the 
more for his kindly thought. 

I have heard of a good old woman, 
who, though her living is eked out by 
charity, yet contrives to give a warm 
pecan every winter to some neigh- 

our poorer than herself. “I must give 
& petticoat’s worth,” she says; and so, 
little by little, she saves enough to buy 
one. People wonder how she can ; but 
auch sorts of “can” depend much more 
upon 8 big heart than a full purse. 

How many children who read this in 
bright and happy homes are giving a 
loaf's worth, or a petticoat’s worth, to 
feed the hungry, or clothe the naked, 
this bleak December? You know how 
highly Christ prizes such gifts! “In- 


asmuch,” He says, “as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these m 

brethren, ye have done it unto Me. 

Such service, done for His sake, meets 
with a gracious and blessed reward. 
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A CAROL FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


Worps py Rev. ARCHER GuBNEY. Music By T. Rees Evaxs. 


Come ye lofty, Come ye lowly, Let your songsof glad - ness ring; 
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Come, your cir cle round him clos-ing, Pi - ous hearts that love the Lord. 
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It. III. 
Come, ye poor, no pomp of station Come, ye children, blithe and merry, 
Robes the child vour hearts adore ; This one Child your model make ; 
He, the Lord of all salvation, Christinas holly, leaf and berry, 
Shares your want, is weak and poor. All be prized for His dear sake. 
Oxen round about, behold them ; Come, ye gentle hearts and tender, 
Rafters naked, cold and bare ; Come, ye spirits keen and bold; 
See the Shepherds ! God has told them | Allin all your homage render, 
That the Prince of Life lies there. Weak and mighty, young and old. 
IV. 
High above a star is shining, Let us bring our poor oblations, 
And the wise men haste from far; Thanks and love, and faith, and praise ; 


Come, glad hearts, and spirits pining, | Come, ye people, come, ye nations, 
For you all has risen a star. All in all draw nigh to gaze! 
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Hark! the heaven of heaven i3 ringing, Still the Child, all power possessing, 
“ Christ the Lord to man is born ;” Smiles as through the ages past ; 
And the song of Christmas blessing 


Are not all our hearts too singing 
Sweetly sinks to rest at last. 


Welcome, welcome, Christmas morn? 
Tho first of a series of beautiful Engravings, illustrating The Parables of Jesus, 


will be begun in the January number, and will be continued monthly. A 


New Story will also be begun in our next. 


Cases for Binding the Volume, cloth gilt, are now ready. Price 6d. each. 
The Puize, for 1863, price 2s. Cloth, or Cloth Extra Gilt, gilt edyes, 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paterwoster Row, 


